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PREFACE 


O 


Those  who  desire  more  detailed  information  in  regard  to  some 
of  the  events  in  Waltham  history  may  find  it  in  the  following 
publications:  Waltham,  by  Alexander  Star  buck,  published  in 
^  Drake’s  History  of  Middlesex  County.  The  historical  address 
j  written  by  Charles  F.  Stone,  Nathan  Warren  and  Thomas  H. 
'^Armstrong  for  the  Sesqui-Centennial  Celebration  at  Waltham, 
Jan.  16,  1888.  The  Industries  of  Waltham  prepared  mainly  by 
the  author  of  this  work  and  published  in  the  History  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Industries  by  Orra  L.  Stone,  Volume  I,  Chapter  XL. 
The  Citizens  Club  Papers.  The  City  of  Waltham  by  Ephraim  L. 
Barry.  Publications  Numbers  1  and  3  of  the  Waltham  Historical 
Society,  Inc.  History  of  the  American  Waltham  Watch  Company 
by  Henry  G.  Abbott.  Picturesque  Features  of  the  History  of 
Waltham  by  Walter  F.  Starbuck.  The  First  Parish  in  Waltham 
by  George  A.  Stearns.  The  manuscripts  written  for  and  preserved 
by  the  Waltham  Historical  Society,  Inc. 

The  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  the 
careful  preliminary  work  done  by  the  late  Benjamin  Worcester 
on  the  location  and  ownership  of  the  lots  in  the  Great  Dividends 
and  to  the  late  Thomas  H.  Armstrong  for  similar  work  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  Beaver  Brook  Plowlands. 
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WALTHAM.  1630-1884 


Watertown,  one  of  the  original  towns  of  the  Colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  and  in  the  early  days  perhaps  the  largest 
and  most  important,  was  the  mother  of  several  towns.  In  its 
territory  was  included  the  Town  of  Watertown  as  it  is  at  present, 
a  part  of  Cambridge,  the  larger  part  of  Belmont,  all  of  Waltham 
north  of  the  river,  all  of  Weston  and  a  part  of  Lincoln.  Its  history 
as  set  forth  in  the  town  records  was  that  of  the  whole  territory 
up  to  the  incorporation  of  towns  separated  from  it.  From  those 
records  alone  it  is  impossible  to  correctly  trace  the  separate  early 
history  of  any  of  those  towns. 

The  history  of  a  community,  however,  is  the  combined  story 
of  the  lives  of  its  individual  settlers,  their  descendants  and  suc¬ 
cessors.  From  a  search  of  the  lists  of  land  grants  preserved  in 
the  Watertown  Proprietors’  Records,  from  the  three  Inventories, 
from  the  records  in  the  Middlesex  Registries  of  Deeds  and 
Probate,  from  the  early  Suffolk  deeds  and  from  published  gene¬ 
alogies  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  enough  information  about 
those  ancestors  and  predecessors  of  ours  to  present  a  nearly  com¬ 
plete  story  of  the  beginning  and  progress  of  the  several  communi¬ 
ties  north  of  Charles  River  that  are  included  in  the  City  of 
Waltham. 


Early  Visitors 

Gov.  John  Winthrop  arrived  in  Salem  in  June,  1630.  Sir 
Richard  Saltonstall  accompanied  him  and  he  with  a  considerable 
company  began  the  settlement  of  Watertown  in  July  or  August 
of  the  same  year.  The  first  entry  preserved  in  the  Watertown 
records  is  dated  Aug.  23,  1634.  However  on  March  28,  1631, 
Deputy  Gov.  Thomas  Dudley  wrote  to  the  Countess  of  Lincoln 
the  story  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  up  to  that  time  and 
Gov.  Winthrop’s  Journal  covers  the  period  between  1630  and 
1649.  Two  items  of  interest  to  Waltham  are  mentioned  by  them. 
A  part  of  Dudley’s  letter  states  that  less  than  a  week  after  his 
arrival  Gov.  Winthrop  with  a  small  party  “went  to  Mattachu- 
setts  to  find  a  place  for  our  sitting  down  ...  for  Salem,  where 
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we  landed,  pleased  us  not.  And  to  that  purpose  some  were  sent 
to  the  Bay  to  search  upp  the  rivers  for  a  convenient  place,  who 
uppon  their  returne  reported  to  have  found  a  good  place  uppon 
Mistick;  but  some  other  of  us,  seconding  theirs,  to  approve  or 
dislike  their  judgment;  wee  found  a  place  liked  us  better  three 
leagues  upp  Charles  River/’  Thereupon  they  moved  their  goods 
to  Charles  Towne  but  hearing  there  of  French  preparations 
against  them  and  as  many  of  their  number  were  sick  of  fever  or 
scurvey  they  were  unable  to  carry  their  ordnance  and  baggage  so 
far  and  were  forced  to  change  their  plans  and  to  settle  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places  (Charlestown,  Boston,  Medford,  Watertown, 
Dorchester,  Roxbury,  etc.).  They  named  the  settlement  on  the 
south  of  the  mouth  of  Charles  River,  Boston,  “as  we  intended  to 
have  done  the  place  we  first  resolved  on.”  John  G.  Palfrey  in  his 
History  of  New  England  states  that  he  thought  that  this  place 
was  near  the  mouth  of  Stony  Brook  but  Thomas  H.  Armstrong 
in  his  part  of  the  historical  address  delivered  by  Frederick  M. 
Stone  at  the  Sesqui-centennial  Celebration  of  the  incorporation 
of  Waltham  in  1888  stated  that  “But  as  those  early  voyagers 
would  be  little  likely  to  underestimate  distances,  and  as  no  one 
would  probably  pass  this  delightful  plain  to  select  for  settlement 
any  place  that  can  be  shown  farther  up  the  river,  we  may  fairly 
claim  that  the  spot  that  met  the  approval  of  Winthrop  was  the 
fertile  plain,  just  three  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in 
later  years  known  from  the  natural  charm  of  its  situation  as 
'Eden  Vale,’  and  in  the  very  center  of  our  city.” 

In  either  case  Waltham  territory  would  be  included  and  we 
may  feel  sure  that  the  founders  of  the  Colony  preferred  to  settle 
where  we  now  live  and  would  have  done  so  had  not  the  long 
voyage  caused  so  much  sickness  and  loss  of  vitality.  If  their 
first  plans  had  been  carried  out  the  name  of  our  city  would  now 
be  Boston  and  the  big  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  would  bear 
some  other  name. 

Under  the  date  of  Jan.  27,  1631-2,  Gov.  Winthrop  wrote  as 
follows:  “The  Governour  and  some  company  with  him  went  up 
by  Charles  River,  about  eight  miles  above  Watertown,  and  named 
the  first  brook,  on  the  North  side  of  the  river  (being  a  fair  stream 
and  coming  from  a  pond  a  mile  from  the  river)  Beaver  Brook, 
because  the  beavers  had  shorn  down  divers  great  trees  there,  and 
made  divers  dams  across  the  brook.  Thence  they  went  to  a  great 
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rock  upon  which  stood  a  high  stone,  cleft  in  sunder,  that  four  men 
might  go  through,  which  they  called  Adam’s  Chair,  because  the 
youngest  of  their  number  was  Adam  Winthrop.  Thence  they 
came  to  another  brook,  greater  than  the  former,  which  they 
called  Masters  Brook,  because  the  eldest  of  their  company  was 
one  John  Masters.  Thence  they  came  to  another  high  pointed 
rock,  having  a  fair  ascent  on  the  west  side,  which  they  called 
Mount  Feake,  from  one  Robert  Feake,  who  had  married  the 
Governour’s  daughter-in-law.  On  the  west  side  of  Mount  Feake, 
they  went  up  a  very  high  rock,  from  whence  they  might  see  all 
over  Neipnett  (Whipcutt)  and  a  very  high  hill  due  west,  about 
forty  miles  off,  and  to  the  N.W.  the  high  hills  by  Merrimack, 
above  sixty  miles  off.” 

This  visit  of  Gov.  Winthrop  and  the  location  of  the  brooks  and 
hills  that  were  named  on  the  outing  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  comment  and  conjecture.  Concerning  Beaver  Brook  there 
is  no  dispute  as  the  one  that  now  bears  that  name  agrees  with 
the  description.  There  were  several  contributions  in  the  Waltham 
Sentinel  of  1857  in  regard  to  the  east  and  west  branches  of  this 
brook  and  the  names  that  belonged  to  them.  The  subject  seems 
to  have  been  brought  to  general  attention  by  the  naming  of  a 
station  on  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  near  the  east  branch  Clematis 
Brook.  One  contributor  writes  that  if  the  governor  went  as  far 
as  the  pond  that  he  thought  was  the  source  he  probably  w7ent 
by  the  hard  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  brook  and  did  not  see 
the  east  branch  that  joins  the  west  in  the  meadows.  This  seems 
probable  and  if  so  then  the  west  branch  to  the  river  was  the  one 
named  Beaver  Brook.  The  east  branch  is  the  larger  stream  and 
was  known  as  Beaver  Brook  as  early  as  1643  when  John  Page 
mortgaged  his  house  near  Beaver  Brook  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  present  Beaver  Street.  The  pond  mentioned  was  probably 
one  made  by  the  Beaver  dams  and  covered  the  meadows  through 
which  Lexington  Street  passes.  The  west  branch  was  known  by 
the  name  of  Chester  Brook  as  early  as  1658.  If,  as  is  presumed,  it 
was  named  for  Leonard  Chester  it  received  its  name  before  1636 
for  Mr.  Chester,  a  well-to-do  young  man,  left  Watertown  for 
Weathersfield,  Conn,  soon  after  receiving  a  grant  of  dividend 
land  in  that  year.  The  meadow  through  which  this  brook  runs 
was  early  called  Chester  Meadow. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Kendall  in  his  sermon  on  the  Centennial 
Anniversary  of  Weston,  1813,  stated  that  the  brook  named 
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Masters  was  really  Stony  Brook  which  is  a  larger  one  than 
Beaver  Brook  while  the  brook  called  Masters  in  Waltham  is 
much  smaller.  He  had  no  knowledge  of  the  location  of  the  other 
points  named.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Ripley  of  Waltham  wrote  a 
Topographical  and  Historical  Description  of  Waltham,  Jan.  1, 
1815,  published  in  the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society.  This  was  published  under  the  name  of  “M.U.”  but  a 
later  volume  of  the  Collections  states  that  he  was  the  author. 
In  it  he  takes  issue  with  Dr.  Kendall  over  this  statement.  Mr. 
Ripley  writes:  “From  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  place  I  learn 
that  Masters  Brook  has  within  their  remembrance  been  known 
by  its  present  name.”  In  his  search  for  Mount  Feake,  Adam’s 
Chair,  and  other  places  mentioned  he  was  accompanied  by  two 
of  the  oldest  persons  in  town,  Abner  and  John  Sanderson  Esqs. 
[born  1739  and  1743].  He  obtained  from  the  former  a  plan  of 
Watertown,  taken  in  1640,  on  which  Mount  Feake  was  marked. 
“Though  its  situation  on  the  plan  does  not  exactly  answer  to  the 
place  now  recognized  still  it  is  within  the  limits  of  Waltham,  and 
so  near  to  it,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  of  its  being  the 
same.”  This  plan  was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire  in  Boston 
in  1825.  Although  Mr.  Ripley  did  not  describe  the  location  of 
Adam’s  Chair  and  of  the  “very  high  rock”  yet  it  is  plain  they 
were  pointed  out  to  him  by  his  two  companions.  Charles  A. 
Nelson  in  “Waltham  Past  and  Present”  states  in  a  note  on  page 
97  in  regard  to  Adam’s  Chair  that  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  passes 
over  its  site  and  every  trace  of  it  is  obliterated.  The  very  high 
rock  is  identified  as  “Boston  Rock  Hill.”  His  authority  for  these 
statements  is  not  given.  Dr.  Bond  in  his  history  of  Watertown 
concludes  from  early  records,  referred  to  below,  that  “the  un¬ 
certainty  is  dispelled”  and  that  the  location  of  Mount  Feake  is 
that  of  the  hill  in  the  cemetery.  He  writes,  however,  “It  is  too 
insignificant  in  magnitude  to  be  entitled  a  mount  or  even  to  be 
noticed  as  a  hill;  and  the  party  must  have  been  in  a  jocose  mood 
when  they  gave  it  its  name  and  importance.  Much  of  it  has 
been  removed  or  destroyed  of  late  in  the  grading  of  a  railroad.” 
Mr.  E.  G.  Chamberlain  in  “Appalachia”  October,  1914,  writes 
that  he  first  learned  of  Gov.  Winthrop’s  trip  by  reading  Nelson’s 
history  mentioned  above.  In  1895  he  was  told  that  Adam’s  Chair 
was  near  the  residence  of  Dr.  Baker  on  South  Street.  Before  that 
time  he  had  been  greatly  puzzled  by  Nelson’s  statements  as  he 
studied  and  mapped  this  region  carefully.  An  examination  of  the 
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two  stones,  halves  of  the  same  boulder,  about  eight  feet  apart 
and  standing  on  a  ledge  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  convinced  him 
that  they  were  the  arms  of  the  Chair.  He  wrote:  “Gov.  Win- 
throp’s  story  was  now  made  plain.  After  naming  Beaver  Brook, 
he  crossed  Waltham  Plain,  climbed  Dr.  Baker’s  hill  to  Adam’s 
Chair,  crossed  Masters  (now  Stony)  Brook,  larger  than  Beaver, 
and  ascended  through  the  Hager  estate,  as  we  often  do,  to  the 
notch  in  Doublet  Hill.  Then  he  went  up  East  Doublet,  ‘a  high 
pointed  rock’  from  his  point  of  view,  ‘having  a  fair  ascent  on  the 
west  side’,  and  called  it  ‘Mt.  Feake.’  Then  he  crossed  the  notch 
to  West  Doublet,  which  is  five  feet  higher  and  much  more  pre¬ 
cipitous,  so  is  the  ‘very  high  rock’  ‘on  the  west  side  of  Mt.  Feake.’ 
From  here  they  could  see  Neipnett  (Nipmuck),  the  very  high 
hill  to  the  west  (Wachusett)  and  the  high  hills  by  Merrimac 
(Watatick  and  other  mountains).” 

The  first  record  referred  to  by  Dr.  Bond  is  the  grant  to  John 
Oldham  made  by  the  General  Court,  April  1,  1634,  of  500  acres 
on  the  northwest  of  Charles  River  and  near  to  Mount  Feake. 
This  grant  was  not  ordered  to  be  laid  out  until  June  2,  1641,  and 
probably  was  not  measured  out  until  1649.  Its  bounds  have  been 
very  closely  ascertained  and  the  hill  now  called  Mount  Feake  is 
a  little  east  of  its  center  while  Doublet  Hill  is  nearly  two  miles 
from  the  center  and  one  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  nearest 
corner. 

The  other  record  is  found  in  the  Watertown  Inventories  1642 
to  1644  by  which  Richard  Brown  is  given  as  the  owner  of  “Twelve 
Acres  of  Meddow  lying  next  to  ye  turne  of  ye  River  Charles  &  on 
this  side  of  Mount  Feke,  granted  to  him.”  One  half  of  this 
meadow  was  sold  to  Richard  Bloys  or  Bloss  in  1655  and  the  other 
half  to  Simon  Stone  some  time  previous  to  that  date.  Robert 
Harrington  bought  from  John  Adams,  son-in-law  of  Bloys,  in 
1692,  6  acres  of  meadow  corresponding  to  a  part  of  the  Bloys  pur¬ 
chase  and  in  his  will  he  left  to  his  son  Samuel  the  “southeast 
part  of  Dummer’s  Farm  on  which  his  dwelling  stands  and 
Brown’s  meadow  lying  within.”  Samuel  in  1708  bought  the  re¬ 
mainder,  bounded  south  by  Charles  River  and  all  else  by  said 
Samuel  Harrington,  from  Richard  Bloss,  son  of  the  first  Richard. 
The  Stone  half  passed  through  many  hands  but  it  was  finally 
acquired  by  Samuel  Harrington,  the  third  of  the  name.  Both 
halves  are  now  flowed  by  the  river.  The  present  Mount  Feake  is 
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situated  at  a  turn  of  the  river  but  the  meadow  land  must  have 
been  situated  between  the  west  bound  of  the  cemetery  and  a  line 
nearly  parallel  to  it  about  one  half  a  mile  up  the  river,  the  bounds 
of  the  Samuel  Harrington  part  of  the  Oldham  Grant.  This 
would  certainly  not  be  “this  side  of  Mount  Feke”  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Watertown  Proprietors  in  making  the 
original  grants  seemed  to  have  but  a  hazy  idea  of  the  lay  of  the 
land  they  divided.  Several  instances  have  been  found  of  grants 
being  laid  out  in  a  different  location  from  that  originally  selected. 

Other  records  not,  as  far  as  known,  previously  mentioned  re¬ 
lating  to  the  position  of  these  landmarks  are  these.  In  1723  John 
Gale,  who  owned  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  Oldham  Grant 
sold  to  Daniel  Benjamin  3  acres  on  the  “side  of  Mount  Feake” 
showing  that  at  that  time  the  hill  in  the  cemetery  was  known  by 
that  name.  Stony  Brook  is  mentioned  by  that  name  in  the 
Watertown  records  of  1641  (p.  7),  only  nine  years  after  Gov. 
Winthrop’s  expedition.  Masters  Brook  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
Watertown  Records  in  1728  but  on  Jan.  28,  1669-70,  Thomas 
Underwood  sold  to  William  Perry  5  acres  at  the  head  of  the  great 
plain  bounded  north  by  the  Sudbury  Path  with  Masters  Brook 
running  through  it.  The  report  of  a  committee,  appointed  to 
re-survey  the  Sudbury  Road,  made  in  1684  mentions  Masters 
Brook  as  near  the  house  of  John  Ball  and  he  lived  just  this  side 
of  the  brook  now  called  Masters.  John  Sherman,  the  chairman  of 
this  committee,  had  been  in  Watertown  since  1634  and  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  town  to  mark  the  bounds  of  the  Great  Dividends 
(in  Waltham  territory).  He  must  have  been  familiar  with  local 
landmarks  and  names.  These  records  show  conclusively  that 
Masters  Brook  and  Mount  Feake  as  we  now  know  them  have 
borne  these  names  since  very  early  times.  Gov.  Winthrop's  state¬ 
ment  that  Masters  Brook  was  larger  than  Beaver  Brook  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  principal  reason  for  there  being  any  doubt  as  to 
the  locations.  A  careful  examination  of  his  manuscript  shows  that 
he  actually  wrote  “greater.”  Some  have  thought  he  simply  made 
a  mistake  or  that  his  memory  was  defective.  There  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  that  he  only  saw  the  lower  part  of  Masters  Brook  and  that 
it  really  was  wider  where  it  entered  the  river.  The  trip  was  made 
in  the  winter  time  and  the  frozen  meadow  lands  and  the  beaver 
dams  may  have  considerably  restricted  the  flow  of  Beaver 
Brook.  On  the  other  hand  the  so-called  “Winthrop  Map”  not 
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made  by  him  but  having  marginal  notes  in  his  handwriting,  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  drawn  by  an  unknown  surveyor  in  1633 
or  1634  apparently  shows  Beaver  Brook  and  Stony  Brook, 
neither  named.  There  is  no  indication  of  Masters  Brook  or 
Mount  Feake. 

In  regard  to  Adam’s  Chair,  “Old  School”  in  a  contribution  to 
the  Waltham  Sentinel  of  Dec.  18,  1856  wrote  that  it  was  west  of 
Masters  Brook  and  was  a  familiar  object  before  the  Fitchburg 
Railroad  cut  it  away.  “This  ancient  landmark,  which  was  never 
in  dispute,  was  situated  on  the  line  of  the  road  below  the  bridge 
that  crosses  it  on  the  Poor  Farm,  an  object  of  interest  and  at¬ 
traction  to  visitors  from  distant  places.”  As  the  railroad  was 
built  only  about  twelve  years  before  the  publication  of  the  article 
the  writer  rather  than  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  seem  to  be  the 
reliable  witness.  In  Gov.  Winthrop’s  Journal  he  mentions  it  im¬ 
mediately  after  Beaver  Brook  and  before  Masters  Brook.  As  he 
probably  wrote  the  account  after  his  return  and  possibly  several 
days  later  he  might  easily  have  erred  in  the  sequence  of  the 
events. 

The  distance  from  the  first  settlement  of  Watertown,  following 
the  route  of  the  Sudbury  Road  to  Beaver  Brook,  along  the  river 
to  Mount  Feake  and  then  to  the  highest  point  of  Boston  Rock 
Hill  is  a  little  short  of  eight  miles  while  Doublet  Hill  is  two  miles 
beyond  Mount  Feake.  If  the  river  was  followed  the  routes  would 
be  nearly  a  mile  longer.  Boston  Rock  is  the  ledge  south  of  the 
original  Water  Works  reservoir.  The  highest  point  of  the  hill, 
reached  by  Summit  Avenue  from  Weston  Street,  now  sometimes 
called  by  that  name  is  called  Fisk  Pinnacle  by  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

It  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  Gov.  Winthrop’s  account 
either  with  the  present  day  names  or  with  the  several  interpreta¬ 
tions  that  have  been  suggested  but  we  may  be  sure  that  our 
Mount  Feake  and  Masters  Brook  have  been  so  named  for  two 
hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  and  perhaps  longer. 


Allotting  the  Land 

When  Sudbury  was  settled  in  1638  those  inhabitants  of  Water- 
town  and  newer  migrants  who  founded  that  town  traveled  for  a 
considerable  distance  the  route  thus  pioneered  by  Gov.  Winthrop 
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but  many  years  were  to  pass  before  homes  were  made  in  our 
territory.  The  broad  meadows  along  the  Sudbury  River  promised 
more  to  homemakers  than  the  small  meadows  and  heavily  wooded 
uplands  that  lay  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  sandy  plains  through 
which  they  passed.  In  those  early  days  there  were  probably  not 
many  trees  on  the  plains  but  the  banks  of  the  river  were  lined 
with  magnificent  oaks,  remnants  of  which  were  represented  by 
the  ancient  tree  that  formerly  stood  on  the  southern  edge  of  the 
Common  and  others  that  stood  along  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
within  present  day  remembrance.  The  river  itself  as  it  tumbled 
over  the  falls  or  rapids  at  Eden  Vale,  beautiful  though  it  must 
have  been  seems  to  have  had  no  attraction  for  the  hardy  pioneers 
in  search  of  arable  lands  and  grass  for  their  herds.  Now  the  river 
banks  are  seats  of  great  industries,  those  sandy  plains  are  covered 
with  houses  and  commercial  buildings,  the  highest  hill  is  a  public 
park,  other  hills  are  rapidly  being  dotted  with  homes  and  fertile 
farms  and  orchards  now  cover  the  sidehills  and  valleys  that  were 
then  an  unknown  wilderness.  The  Sudbury  meadows  are  much 
the  same  as  they  were  three  hundred  years  ago. 

The  population  of  Watertown  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town 
increased  very  rapidly.  As  early  as  1634  and  1635  many  families 
went  to  Connecticut  passing,  no  doubt,  through  Waltham  Plain. 
In  the  latter  year  Dedham  was  founded  by  Watertown  inhabi¬ 
tants  and  in  1638  the  Sudbury  migration  previously  mentioned 
took  place.  The  people  depended  upon  their  farms  for  their  living 
and  one  of  their  most  pressing  needs  was  for  summer  grazing 
lands  for  their  cattle.  We  find  that  on  July  25,  1636,  The  Freemen 
of  Watertown  granted  to  the  Townsmen  then  inhabiting,  being 
one  hundred  and  twenty  in  number,  certain  tracts  of  land  for  the 
pasturage  of  their  herds  to  be  inclosed  or  fed  in  common.  This 
grant  bears  the  earliest  date  of  any  in  the  Proprietors’  Book  and 
was  probably  preceded  only  by  the  allotments  for  homestalls  and 
nearby  plowland  and  meadows  of  which  no  record  can  now  be 
found.  It  was  called  the  grant  of  the  Great  Dividends  and  nearly 
all  the  lots  are  included  in  the  bounds  of  Waltham.  They  were 
granted  to  the  townsmen  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cattle 
they  owned,  the  smallest  lot  being  20  acres  and  the  largest  100. 
The  Cambridge  (now  the  Lexington)  line  was  the  north  bound 
and  four  lines  parallel  to  it  and  one  half  mile  apart  divided  it  into 
four  divisions  or  squadrons.  These  squadrons  were  divided  into 
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dividends  by  lines  perpendicular  to  the  squadron  lines.  The  first 
or  southern  squadron  fine  began  near  the  present  Watertown  line 
and  followed  the  north  side  of  the  Great  Country  Road  as  far  as 
the  bend  near  Beaver  Brook.  It  continued  in  a  straight  course  to 
the  brook  followed  the  brook  northerly  to  a  point  near  the 
mouth  of  Chester  Brook,  then  straight  ahead  parallel  to  the  first 
line  and  south  of  Chester  Brook  passing  through  the  grove  on  the 
Lyman  Estate  between  the  railroad  and  the  brook  then  crossing 
the  brook  a  little  north  of  the  bridge  on  Lyman  Street  until  it 
came  to  Chester  meadow.  The  larger  meadows  were  not  included 
in  the  grant  so  the  line  bent  to  the  north  following  the  hard 
ground  and  making  a  curve  approximating  that  of  Beaver  Street 
until  it  crossed  the  brook  again  still  following  the  hard  ground  to 
the  present  corner  of  Farnsworth  Street  and  Hazel  Lane.  Here  it 
picked  up  the  extension  of  the  first  line,  went  over  Little  Prospect 
and  on  in  an  approximately  straight  line  into  Weston.  The  line 
thus  described  marked  the  southern  bounds  of  the  Dividends  but 
the  deeds  in  giving  the  description  of  the  lots  in  the  first  squadron 
did  not  call  the  curved  parts  the  squadron  line.  This  name  was 
applied  to  the  straight  parts  only. 

Although  the  three  remaining  fines  were  supposed  to  be  one  half 
a  mile  apart  and  parallel  to  the  north  fine  when  the  time  came  to 
mark  the  bounds  by  stonewalls,  fences  or  ditches  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  off-set  or  bend  the  fines  in  several  places  in  order  to  com¬ 
pensate  the  owners  for  the  meadows  lying  within  their  lots  but 
not  included  in  their  grants.  In  one  case  at  least  the  grantee  left 
the  town  before  making  any  use  of  his  lot  and  it  seems  that  the 
lot  returned  to  the  proprietors  and  was  not  regranted.  This  was 
Lot  No.  17  in  the  first  squadron  granted  to  John  Kingsbury  and 
still  owned  by  him  at  the  time  of  the  Inventories.  He  moved  to 
Dedham  and  no  further  reference  to  the  lot  has  been  found.  A 
deed  of  Lot  16  gives  the  west  bound  the  owner  of  Lot  18  and  one 
of  Lot  18  the  east  bound  the  owner  of  Lot  16  showing  the  Lot  17 
had  been  withdrawn.  Further  west  in  the  same  squadron  Lots 
25,  26,  27,  28  and  31  are  numbered  in  the  same  Inventory  as 
Nos.  24,  25,  26,  27  and  30  respectively.  These  latter  numbers  are 
used  also  in  some  of  the  later  transfers.  Were  it  not  for  the 
mention  of  Lot  17  in  the  same  Inventory  we  might  conclude  that 
the  re-numbering  was  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  Lot  17.  Lot 
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No.  30  appears  in  one  inventory  as  No.  26  and  in  another  as  No. 
28.  These  were  perhaps  clerical  mistakes. 

In  the  second  squadron  Lots  1  to  24  have  all  been  identified. 
Lot  25,  granted  to  Gregory  Taylor  and  containing  35  acres  and 
Lot  26  of  20  acres  granted  to  Thomas  Brooks  but  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Samuel  Saltonstall  in  1644  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
laid  out.  A  deed  of  Lot  24  in  1710,  Daniel  Smith  to  John  Bemis, 
gives  the  owner  on  the  west  as  the  heirs  of  Rev.  John  Sherman 
and  deeds  in  1713  and  1714  of  Lot  27  by  those  heirs  to  John 
Bemis  give  the  east  bound  as  John  Bemis.  The  southwest  corner 
of  Lot  28  was  described  in  1779  as  being  a  corner  of  the  Town 
Line.  The  two  remaining  lots  were  therefore  in  Weston,  later 
Lincoln,  territory.  In  the  Inventory  of  Grants  Lot  30  was  bounded 
west  by  the  Sudbury  Line  and  east  by  the  Farm  Lands.  Lot  29 
was  granted  to  Matthew  Hitchcock  who  left  Watertown  soon 
after. 

In  the  third  squadron  Lots  1  to  27  have  been  satisfactorily 
located.  Lot  28  of  20  acres,  granted  to  William  Palmer  was  the 
property  of  John  Knights  at  the  time  of  the  Inventories  and  a 
20  acre  dividend  lot  “that  was  one  Palmers”  was  mentioned  by 
Knights  in  a  deed  of  March  1651-2.  Lot  29  of  35  acres  was  granted 
to  Widow  Esther  Pickram,  sold  to  John  Stubs  and  Abigail 
Benjamin  in  1646  and  by  them  sold  to  Joseph  Underwood  in 
1654.  At  a  town  meeting  held  Jan.  18,  1663 (-4),  it  was  agreed 
that  Pickram’s  and  Palmer’s  dividends  shall  be  laid  out  on  the 
Rocks.  (Fourth  squadron)  This  explains  why  the  west  bound  of 
Lot  27  was  in  March  1702-3  the  Heirs  of  Richard  Saltonstall 
(Lot  30)  and  when  Lot  30  was  sold  in  the  same  year  the  east 
bound  was  Finch.  John  Finch  was  the  original  grantee  of  Lot  27. 

On  account  of  Rock  Meadow,  West  Meadow  and  the  meadows 
around  the  Great  Pond  the  fourth  squadron  was  the  longest.  The 
east  boundary  of  Lot  1  was  near  the  center  of  Belmont.  Lots  1  to 
8  inclusive  extended  westward  in  regular  order  as  far  as  Beaver 
Brook.  These  lots  were  nearly  all  on  high  rocky  land  and  were 
usually  referred  to  on  old  deeds  and  inventories  as  “woodland 
on  the  Rocks.”  This  description  was  also  used  for  adjoining  land 
in  Cambridge.  The  lots  granted  to  Pickram  and  Palmer,  voted 
to  be  laid  out  here  have  not  been  located.  Lot  9  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mackerell  Hill  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant. 
Between  Lots  8  and  9  extended  Rock,  Patch  and  West  Meadows, 
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partially  in  Cambridge,  a  part  of  them  lying  in  common  and  un¬ 
divided.  On  account  of  the  considerable  amount  of  meadow  land 
west  of  the  Great  Pond  the  division  lines  between  the  pond  and 
Smith  Street  are  difficult  to  locate  but  all  of  the  lots  granted 
seem  to  have  been  taken  up.  The  last  one  No.  29  was  bounded 
west  by  the  Weston,  now  the  Lincoln  line. 

On  February  28,  1636-7  “A  Grant  of  the  Plowlands  at  Bever- 
broke  Planes”  was  made  to  the  106  Townsmen  then  inhabiting. 
They  included  all  the  land  between  the  Great  Dividends  and  the 
river,  extending  as  far  west  as  the  head  of  the  plain.  East  of 
Beaver  Brook  on  the  Little  or  Hither  Plain  a  cartway  was  laid 
out  parallel  to  the  Great  Road  represented  now  by  Grove  Street 
except  that  as  it  approached  the  brook  it  curved  north  across 
the  meadow  joining  the  Great  Road  near  the  place  that  it  crossed 
the  brook.  The  lots  were  marked  by  lines  approximately  per¬ 
pendicular  to  this  “cartway  betwixt  the  lots,”  those  next  to  the 
river  bearing  numbers  1,  3,  5,  7,  etc.  while  those  extending  to 
the  Great  Road,  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Dividends,  were 
numbered  2,  4,  6,  8,  etc.  The  Great  or  Further  Plain  beyond  the 
brook  was  similarly  divided  but  the  Great  Road  was  the  dividing 
line.  The  western  boundary  of  the  lots  north  of  the  Road  was 
the  eastern  line  of  the  part  of  Prospect  Hill  Road  that  is  in  line 
with  Prentice  Street  and  continued  with  Prentice  Street  to  the 
south  squadron  line  of  the  Dividends.  South  of  the  Road  the 
line  closely  followed  the  northern  part  of  South  Street. 

An  examination  of  the  three  Watertown  Inventories  shows 
that  at  the  time  they  were  made  the  numbers  of  many  of 
the  lots  were  changed,  some  had  been  omitted  and  Nos.  107  to 
116  inclusive  had  been  added.  This  indicates  that  a  re-grant  had 
been  made  of  which  there  is  now  no  record.  The  lots  ranged  in 
size  from  one  acre  to  thirty.  More  than  half  of  them  were  of  five 
acres  or  less.  But  little  value  was  attached  to  them  and  many 
were  promptly  sold.  Some  of  the  prosperous  inhabitants  bought 
many  lots  and  when  they  were  surveyed  had  them  joined  to¬ 
gether  regardless  of  their  original  location.  For  instance,  Chris¬ 
topher  Grant  was  given  Lot  89  on  the  north  side  of  the  Road.  He 
bought  Lot  97  granted  to  William  Gutterig  (Goodrich)  on  the 
same  side  but  considerably  further  west.  He  sold  both  lots  to 
John  Harrington  in  1683,  locating  them  side  by  side  on  the  south 
of  the  Road  where  Harrington  was  purchasing  the  land  that 
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later  made  up  his  42  acre  farm.  Lots  65,  67  and  69  originally 
granted  on  the  north  side  and  still  there  at  the  time  of  the  Inven¬ 
tories  but  numbered  72,  74  and  76  are  later  found  to  be  located 
on  the  south  side.  The  City  Common  is  a  part  of  these  three  lots. 
For  these  reasons  the  locations  of  but  few  of  the  smaller  lots  are 
known.  Dea.  Edward  Child  owned  108  acres  in  the  Hither  Plain 
that  included  the  larger  part  of  the  lots  next  to  the  river. 

In  the  Grants,  Inventories  and  early  deeds  the  river  is  given 
as  the  south  bound  of  all  the  lots  south  of  the  Great  Road.  The 
Watertown  Proprietors  were  either  ignorant  of  or  purposefully 
forgetful  of  a  grant  made  by  the  General  Court  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay  Colony,  April  1,  1634,  to  John  Oldham,  perhaps  to 
recompense  him  for  his  loss  of  land  leased  to  him  under  the 
Gorgas  grant,  of  500  acres  in  Watertown  on  the  north  bank  of 
Charles  River  near  to  Mount  Feake.  This  grant  was  not  laid  out 
until  June  2,  1641,  five  years  after  his  death,  when  the  Court 
confirmed  it  to  Matthew  Craddock  of  London  to  whom  Oldham 
was  indebted.  It  was  mortgaged  then  sold  to  Thomas  May  hew 
and  then  confirmed  to  Richard  Dummer  on  an  execution  against 
Mayhew,  Nov.  19,  1662.  The  Town  did  not  recognize  this  grant 
until  Jan.  30,  1647-8,  when  it  agreed  that  the  farm  granted  to 
Mr.  Oldham  be  laid  out  by  Mr.  Mayhew  and  Mr.  Cook  who  were 
chosen  by  the  Court.  At  the  same  meeting  it  was  ordered  that 
those  who  had  their  land  in  the  Lieu  of  Township  cut  off  by  Mr. 
Oldham’s  farm  or  the  Great  Dividends  should  have  satisfaction 
beyond  Stony  Brook  if  they  could  not  on  this  side  and  also  that 
those  who  had  their  Plowland  Lots  so  cut  off  should  have  satis¬ 
faction  —  but  did  not  mention  where. 

July  17,  1638,  it  was  ordered  that  all  those  Freemen  that  have 
no  lots  at  the  Township  shall  have  12  acre  lots  beyond  Beaver 
Plain  and  all  other  Townsmen  shall  have  6  acre  lots  in  the  said 
place.  These  were  usually  called  the  Lots  in  Lieu  of  Township 
but  in  the  Inventories  the  Lots  beyond  the  Further  Plain.  They 
were  not  laid  out  until  after  Feb.  7,  1658-9,  when  it  was  ordered 
that  they  be  laid  out  in  four  squadrons  one  half  mile  wide  with 
an  allowance  of  four  rods  in  each  for  a  highway.  Number  one  lot 
was  to  be  in  the  first  squadron.  Investigation  has  shown  that  the 
squadron  lines  were  parallel  to  those  of  the  Great  Dividends. 
Nearly  all  of  these  lots  were  in  Waltham  territory  although  some 
on  the  south  and  west  extended  beyond  Stony  Brook  into  Weston. 
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There  is  no  existing  record  of  the  original  grant  but  in  the  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Papers  filed  at  the  Waltham  City  Hall  there  is  a  copy 
taken  from  the  Old  Book  of  Records  (now  evidently  lost)  giving 
the  names  of  the  original  grantees  and  the  size  of  the  lots  Num¬ 
bers  1  to  18  inclusive  with  the  statement  that  they  were  given  to 
the  several  persons  and  heads  of  great  cattle  one  acre  and  half. 
That  is,  one  and  one  half  acres  for  each  person  and  one  and  one 
half  additional  for  each  cow  that  he  owned.  The  date  of  the 
grant  is  Feb.  23,  1640-1,  and  it  is  evident  that  a  change  had  been 
made  in  the  method  of  allotment.  Jan.  30,  1647-8,  it  was  ordered 
that  all  that  have  not  twelve  acres  it  shall  be  made  twelve  acres. 
By  tracing  the  subsequent  ownership  of  these  eighteen  lots  it  has 
been  found  that  this  order  was  carried  out  as  the  smallest  lot 
became  12  acres.  A  careful  search  of  the  Inventories  shows  that 
there  were  sixty-seven  of  these  lots  and  that  their  sizes  as  origi¬ 
nally  granted  ranged  between  one  and  one  half  acres  and  thirty 
eight  and  one  half,  Jeremiah  Norcross  owning  the  largest.  The 
location  and  original  bounds  of  most  of  them  have  been  ascer¬ 
tained.  Lot  30  was  in  Weston  and  Lots  59,  62  and  67  were  either 
never  laid  out  or  located  elsewhere.  The  natural  meadows  lying 
within  or  adjoining  these  grants  were  probably  distributed  by 
an  early  allotment  of  which  there  is  no  existing  record.  The 
principal  ones  were  named  and  located  as  follows:  Beaver  Brook 
Meadows ,  extending  along  the  lower  course  of  the  brook.  Rock 
Meadow ,  near  the  source  of  Beaver  Brook  and  extending  over 
the  line  into  Cambridge,  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a 
large  rock  on  its  eastern  surface.  (Phinehas  Lawrence)  Patch 
Meadow ,  south  of  Rock  Meadow,  west  of  Beaver  Brook  and 
north  of  Trapelo  Road.  West  Meadow ,  located  east  and  north  of 
Mackerell  Hill.  Plaine  Meadow ,  lying  north  of  the  Great 
Plain  and  perhaps  including  Chester  Meadows  along  Chester 
Brook.  Pond  Meadow  was  north  of  Beaver  Street  and  west  of 
Waverly  Oaks  Road.  In  one  instance  at  least  this  name  was 
applied  to  the  meadow  near  the  Great  Pond. 

The  Remote  or  Westpine  Meadows  were  granted  June  26,  1637, 
to  113  inhabitants.  This  is  the  only  meadow  grant  of  which  a 
record  has  been  preserved.  They  began  next  to  Plaine  Meadow 
and  the  division  was  made  on  the  basis  of  one  acre  for  each  person 
and  one  for  each  cow.  Robert  Feake  was  granted  40  acres  and 
Edward  How  24  acres  and  their  lots  were  not  numbered.  Of  the 
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numbered  lots  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall’s  was  the  largest,  30  acres. 
Some  of  these  meadows  are  now  covered  by  the  Cambridge 
Basin,  others  were  probably  west  of  the  Great  Pond  and  many  of 
them  were  in  Weston.  Sir  Richard’s  meadow  came  to  his  son 
Samuel  and  was  frequently  referred  to  as  “Mr.  Samuel’s  Farm 
Meadow.”  Later  many  of  the  individual  grants  were  called  by 
the  name  of  the  original  grantee  or  of  one  who  had  owned  them 
for  a  long  time.  On  account  of  their  irregular  shape  and  the  con¬ 
flicting  bounds  given  on  many  of  the  early  deeds  of  these  meadow 
grants  but  few  of  them  have  been  definitely  located.  These  lots 
have  been  found  that  are  not  included  in  the  above  mentioned 
grants.  One  included  93  acres  and  lay  southwest  of  Bear  Hill. 
It  appears  in  the  inventory  of  the  possessions  of  Edward  Garfield, 
1672.  Another  was  one  of  30  acres  sold  by  Samuel  Thatcher  to 
John  Warren,  Jr.  in  1695  that  lay  north  of  the  Garfield  lot.  A 
third  was  owned  by  Joseph  Bemis  and  lay  between  the  Plowlands 
of  the  Further  Plaine  and  the  Great  Dividends.  The  latter  is  the 
only  one  mentioned  in  the  Watertown  Inventories.  It  was  des¬ 
cribed  as  “Nine  acres  of  upland  by  estimation  beyond  the  Plow- 
land  &  lying  nigh  to  Plaine  Meddow  bounded  with  the  Common 
land  in  his  possession.”  These  lots  were  possibly  parcels  of  land 
left  over  when  the  grants  were  surveyed  that  were  sold,  not 
granted,  to  those  townsmen.  With  the  exception  of  these  lots  and 
a  few  homestalls  and  lots  in  the  Town  Plot  that  fringed  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  Great  Dividends  and  a  small  part  of  the 
Hither  Plain  that  was  not  included  in  the  Plowland  Grants  all 
of  the  land  now  in  Waltham  north  of  the  Charles  River  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  allotments  above  described. 


Making  Use  of  the  “Waste  Lands” 

The  land  west  of  Beaver  Brook,  referred  to  in  some  instances 
as  “waste  lands”  was  used  for  many  years  according  to  the  first 
intent  as  a  summer  grazing  land  for  cattle.  Until  1669  no  orderly 
way  was  provided.  On  April  2  of  that  year  the  selectmen  ordered 
that  there  be  but  three  herds  kept  in  the  town.  The  first  or  Mill 
Herd  was  to  cross  Beaver  Brook  at  the  bridge  and  was  to  range 
between  the  river  on  the  south  and  Prospect  Hill  (Called  “Knop’s 
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Garden’’)  on  the  north.  The  second,  later  called  the  Town  Herd, 
was  to  cross  Beaver  Brook  at  old  Father  Page’s  and  to  range 
from  Prospect  Hill  to  the  south  side  of  the  Great  Pond,  while  the 
third,  or  Pond  Herd,  was  to  go  by  Thomas  Smith’s  and  to  range 
between  the  south  side  of  the  pond  and  the  Cambridge  line.  The 
next  year  there  were  four  herds  provided  for,  the  dividing  line 
between  the  first  and  second  being  the  south  bound  of  the  Great 
Dividends,  that  between  the  second  and  third  the  path  that 
goes  to  White  Horse  and  between  the  third  and  fourth  a  fine 
through  the  middle  of  the  Great  Pond.  In  1672  Richard  Gale’s 
farm,  a  part  of  the  Oldham  Grant,  was  excepted  from  the  range. 

The  descriptions  of  these  ranges  are  interesting  because  the 
routes  prescribed  were  the  beginnings  of  some  of  our  oldest  high¬ 
ways.  The  first  herd  naturally  followed  the  Sudbury  Path  or 
Cartway,  later  the  Great  Country  Road.  The  path  to  White 
Horse  is  now  called  Winter  Street.  White  Horse  Meadow  is  the 
one  the  road  passes  across  when  at  the  top  of  the  first  hill  beyond 
the  sc-hoolhouse.  How  the  name  came  to  be  applied  is  unknowm. 
This  path  later  became  a  part  of  the  highway  to  Mr.  Samuel’s 
farm  (Samuel  Saltonstall) .  The  first  part  of  this  way  was  ordered 
to  be  laid  out  as  a  way  to  Chester  Brook,  Feb.  7,  1658-9.  It  left 
the  Great  Road  by  the  way  of  Pleasant  Street,  crossed  Lyman 
Field  to  the  squadron  fine  a  little  north  of  the  railroad,  followed 
the  fine  westward  for  several  hundred  feet  then  turned  north¬ 
westerly  across  the  brook  and  the  Lyman  lawn  to  enter  Beaver 
Street  on  the  south  side  of  the  triangle  where  the  old  Meeting¬ 
house  Common  used  to  be.  It  then  followed  Beaver  Street, 
skirting  Chester  Meadow  until  nearly  to  the  brook  when  it 
turned  northerly,  crossed  the  brook  then  passed  through  the 
yard  of  the  Waltham  School  for  Girls  into  Lexington  Street.  It 
followed  this  street  to  Lincoln  Street,  then  by  Lincoln  into 
Winter  Street  and  so  through  Straight’s  Mouth  just  beyond  the 
schoolhouse,  then  up  the  hill  and  across  White  Horse  Meadow. 
It  then  deviated  somewhat  from  the  present  Winter  Street  but 
followed  its  general  direction  to  the  Saltonstall  farm  grant  in 
Weston. 

The  trail  that  crossed  the  brook  at  Pages  followed  Beaver 
Street  until  near  the  Cedar  Hill  estate  it  turned  to  the  right  and 
followed  Pigeon  Lane  as  far  as  old  Forest  Street.  It  then  turned 
northwest  over  the  hill  to  Cape  Fare.  This  place  was  on  the 
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hill  nearly  opposite  to  the  corner  of  Lexington  and  Lake  Streets. 
Although  its  location  has  been  determined  the  reason  for  the  name 
is  obscure.  The  term  cape  is  usually  applied  to  a  projection  of  land 
into  water  but  its  derivation  (Latin,  caput  —  head  or  summit) 
makes  it  applicable  to  a  hill.  Every  mention  that  has  been  found 
spells  the  name  Fare  although  the  index  in  the  printed  Water- 
town  Records  spells  the  name  Fear.  Perhaps  this  indicates  that 
the  compiler  thought  it  referred  to  the  cape  of  that  name  in 
North  Carolina.  The  first  reference  in  these  Records  relates  that 
in  November,  1664,  Jonathan  Whitney  and  Daniel  Meddup 
made  known  their  intention  of  going  to  Cape  Fare  and  the 
Town,  fearing  that  their  wives  and  children  might  be  in  want 
during  their  absence,  called  them  before  a  magistrate  and  ar¬ 
ranged  for  them  to  make  a  deposit  of  money,  cattle  and  Indian 
corn  to  sustain  their  families  while  they  were  away.  Possibly  an 
all  winter  hunting  and  trapping  expedition  was  planned,  other¬ 
wise  it  would  seem  to  be  taking  undue  precautions  for  so  short  a 
trip. 

The  route  that  passed  Thomas  Smith’s  followed  the  general 
course  of  Trapelo  Road  and  terminated  in  the  meadows  north  of 
the  Great  Pond. 

The  crowded  condition  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  forced 
many  of  the  sons  of  the  original  settlers  to  make  their  homes 
elsewhere.  Some  of  the  more  adventurous  went  to  the  newer 
settlements  but  others  were  content  to  stay  nearer  home  so  the 
Plowlands  and  Dividends  ceased  to  be  waste  places  and  began  to 
be  dotted  with  clearings  and  dwelling  houses.  Possibly  the  young 
men  and  boys  who  accompanied  the  herds  used  the  opportunity 
to  select  the  best  locations  for  their  future  homes. 


The  First  Settlers  and  Their  Homes 

The  honor  of  being  the  first  settler  in  Waltham  territory  be¬ 
longs  either  to  Edward  Garfield  or  John  Page.  The  former’s 
homestall,  granted  to  him  in  April,  1638,  was  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Warren  Street  and  Hagar’s  Lane.  He  was  in  Watertown 
as  early  as  1635  when  he  was  made  freeman.  He  may  have  been 
there  a  few  years  earlier.  The  date  of  his  building  has  not  been 
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found  but  it  was  previous  to  the  date  of  the  Inventory  of  Grants 
made  in  the  first  part  of  1642. 

John  Page  mortgaged  his  “now  dwelling  house  near  Beaver 
Brook,”  Mar.  25,  1643.  This  house  was  east  of  the  brook  and  on 
or  near  Beaver  Street.  It  had  probably  just  been  built  for  the 
Inventory  of  1642  gives  his  homestall  in  another  location.  This 
homestall  was  not  included  in  Inventories  of  1643  and  1644. 
The  latter  mention  the  Beaver  Brook  location  as  a  homestall. 
May  3,  1650,  John  Stowers  sold  to  Thomas  Hammond  his  house, 
barn  and  60  acres  of  Dividend  land.  This  house  is  supposed  to 
have  been  near  the  corner  of  Beaver  and  Linden  Streets  where 
the  later  Hammond  house  was  situated.  It  must  have  been  built 
after  1644  for  Stowers  had  a  homestall  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
town  at  that  time. 

Thomas  Smith  built  on  the  north  side  of  Trapelo  Road,  west  of 
the  brook  in  1650  or  the  early  part  of  1651  for  he  sold  his  home- 
stall  in  the  eastern  part  in  May  of  the  latter  year.  Possibly  about 
the  same  time  Nicholas  Cady,  who  had  married  a  younger  sister 
of  Smith’s  wife  about  1649,  built  his  house  on  the  opposite  side 
a  little  further  west.  This  house  was  bought  by  Joseph  Wellington 
in  1670.  Thomas  Tarboll  made  his  home  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Road  between  1650,  the  time  he  purchased  the  land  and  1663 
when  he  sold  it  with  a  dwelling  house  to  Thomas  Hastings.  As  he 
had  sold  a  house  to  John  Fleming  previous  to  1657  (mentioned 
in  the  latter’s  probate  of  that  year)  it  seems  probable  that  he 
built  on  Trapelo  Road  soon  after  his  purchase  of  the  land. 
Another  settler  in  that  vicinity  was  George  Lawrence  who  built 
west  of  Cady’s  house  perhaps  as  early  as  1659. 

Daniel  Warren  was  married  in  1655  and  probably  built  his 
house  on  land  owned  by  his  father  about  that  time.  This  was  on 
Warren  Street  where  the  homestead  of  his  descendants,  the 
Barnes  family,  was  situated.  Richard  Child,  married  in  1662, 
made  his  home  on  land  given  him  by  his  uncle,  Dea.  Ephraim 
Child,  at  that  time.  His  house  or  its  successor  was  on  Grove 
Street  just  west  of  the  Watertown  fine. 

It  is  hard  to  determine  who  was  the  first  to  build  on  or  near 
the  Sudbury  or  Great  Country  Road  (Main  and  Weston  Streets). 
Richard  Gale  bought  the  east  half  of  the  Oldham  Grant  in  1661 
and  was  living  on  it  in  1671  or  earlier.  His  house  probably  stood 
near  the  northwest  corner  of  Harvard  and  Charles  Streets.  He 
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built  in  1673  a  house  for  his  son  Abraham  on  the  west  side  of 
South  Street  near  the  Bicycle  Park.  Joseph  Garfield,  son  of 
Edward,  married  in  1663  Sarah,  daughter  of  Richard  Gale,  and 
in  1668  his  father  willed  him  a  house  and  29  acres  of  land  west 
of  Beaver  Brook  and  south  of  the  Great  Road.  Edward  Sanderson 
probably  lived  on  his  lot  south  of  Fisk  Pinnacle  after  selling  his 
home  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  in  1664.  John  Ball  was  a 
large  land  owner  near  the  head  of  the  Great  Plain  and  in  the 
Township  Lots  and  his  house  on  Weston  Street  just  east  of 
Masters  Brook  may  have  been  the  earliest  built  on  the  Great 
Road,  although  the  first  mention  of  it  was  in  1684.  There  are 
some  indications  that  he  was  living  there  before  1674.  It  may  be 
noticed  that  but  very  few  of  the  early  houses  were  any  great 
distance  from  the  present  east  boundary  of  Waltham.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  fear  of  Indian  outbreaks  kept  all  but  the 
boldest  from  making  remote  settlements.  It  is  not  known  that 
hostile  Indians  ever  came  into  any  part  of  Watertown  but  cer¬ 
tainly  after  the  death  of  King  Philip  in  1676  the  western  part  of 
the  town  became  rapidly  settled. 

Trapelo  Road  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  location  and  we 
find  the  pioneers  moving  westward  even  before  1676.  Timothy 
Hawkins  built  near  Beaver  Brook  perhaps  as  early  as  1667. 
Richard  Sawtel  settled  on  the  brook  above  the  mill  ponds  about 
1665  and  Philip  Shattuck  further  up  near  the  Cambridge  line 
five  or  six  years  after.  John  Smith,  son  of  Thomas,  and  John 
Stratton,  his  brother-in-law,  were  on  opposite  sides  of  the  road, 
near  Woburn  Street,  when  it  was  accepted  by  the  town  in  1672. 
They  were  married  in  1665  and  1667.  John  Dix  probably  did  not 
build  his  house  on  the  north  side  of  the  Road  east  of  the  Hastings 
home  before  1697  but  Thomas  Rider,  a  son-in-law  of  George 
Lawrence,  had  a  mill  and  probably  a  house  on  Chester  Brook 
near  Lexington  Street,  a  short  distance  south  of  Trapelo  Road 
before  1690.  Isaac  Stearns  presumably  did  not  build  on  Bow 
Street,  the  old  location  of  Trapelo  Road,  before  his  marriage  in 
1708. 

There  were  many  houses  built  along  Main  Street  and  its 
branches  before  1700.  Joseph  Grout  had  a  house  on  or  near  the 
site  of  the  Bowker  homestead,  Warrendale,  on  land  that  he  in¬ 
herited  from  his  father,  Capt.  John,  but  the  date  of  its  erection  is 
uncertain.  He  was  married  in  1670.  Some  distance  north  of  the 
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Great  Road  in  the  low  land  opposite  Willow  Street  was  the  Park- 
hurst  homestead.  The  house  probably  stood  on  land  that  came  to 
George  Parkhurst,  Jr.  through  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Robert 
Veazey,  to  whom  the  lot  was  granted.  Whether  the  first  house 
was  built  by  George  who  was  married  in  1653  or  by  his  son  John 
who  was  married  in  1680  has  not  been  ascertained.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list  of  early  settlers  when  two  dates  are  given  the  first  is 
the  earliest  probable  being  that  of  marriage  or  acquisition  of  the 
land.  The  second  is  that  of  the  first  recorded  mention  of  the 
house  that  has  been  found.  On  the  south  side  of  Grove  Street 
near  Bright  Street,  Nathaniel  Bond,  1685-1694.  On  the  north 
side  of  Main  Street  just  west  of  Beaver  Brook,  Joshua  Biglow, 
1676-1707.  On  the  south  side  near  Appleton  Street,  James 
Morse,  1699-1702.  On  the  north  side  near  Liberty  Street,  John 
Flagg,  1670-1689.  At  the  southwest  corner  of  Main  and  Moody 
Streets  Jonathan  Livermore  had  a  house  and  tannery  in  1700. 
Near  the  Public  Library  John  Cutting,  1672-1689.  Near  Harvard 
Street,  Nathaniel  Fiske,  1677-1731.  Just  east  of  Bacon  Street, 
James  Ball,  son  of  John,  1694-1695.  On  the  other  side  of  Bacon 
Street,  Joseph  or  John  Sherman,  1673-1701.  A  short  distance 
beyond,  David  Fiske,  1675-1727.  In  the  vicinity  of  Wellington 
Street,  Elnathan  Beers,  1680-1696.  Between  Prospect  and  South 
Streets,  John  Harrington,  1681-1732.  On  Weston  Street  just  west 
of  Masters  Brook,  on  the  north  side,  Michael  Flagg,  about  1681. 
Opposite  but  a  little  further  west,  Samuel  Biglow,  about  1674. 
Just  over  the  hill  on  the  north  side,  Joseph  Ball,  about  1701.  On 
the  Concord  Road  (Stow  Street)  John  Ball,  Jr.,  1699-1708. 
On  the  west  side  of  South  Street  and  near  the  present  Harrington 
house  in  the  Roberts  district,  Samuel  Harrington,  1692.  Still  on 
the  west  side  and  near  the  railroad  crossing,  Edward,  son  of 
Joseph  Garfield,  1694. 

The  section  lying  west  of  Beaver  Brook  and  between  the 
Great  Road  and  Trapelo  Road  although  containing  the  most 
fertile  land  was  not  so  early  occupied  probably  because  it  was 
heavily  wooded  and  the  few  natural  meadows  were  small  except 
in  the  remote  meadows  around  the  Great  Pond  in  the  Woods 
and  where  is  now  the  Cambridge  Water  Basin.  Richard  Cutting 
by  his  will  written  in  1694  gave  his  son  James  a  house  and  20 
acres  of  land  in  Watertown  Great  Plain  “where  he  now  liveth.” 
He  may  have  lived  there  since  his  marriage  in  1679,  if  so,  he 
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was  the  first  to  build  in  the  interior  after  John  Stowers.  His  house 
was  a  little  south  of  Chester  Brook  and  east  of  Lyman  Street. 
The  railroad  is  only  a  little  south  of  the  site.  Nathaniel  Liver¬ 
more  was  living  somewhat  west  of  the  present  Lyman  mansion 
in  1682  so  he  may  have  ante-dated  Cutting.  In  1689  Jonathan 
Sanderson,  son  of  Edward,  moved  to  his  new  home  at  the  corner 
of  Lexington  and  Lincoln  Streets,  then  called  Hosier’s  Corner. 
The  vicinity  is  now  Piety  Corner.  Allen  Flagg  settled  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Lexington  and  Bacon  Streets  at  about  the  same  time  and 
Jonathan  Sanderson,  Jr.  nearby  about  1699.  Jonathan  Smith, 
son  of  Thomas,  was  probably  the  first  to  settle  at  Pond  End. 
He  purchased  land  where  his  house  was  built  on  College  Farm 
Road  in  1696.  William  and  John  Fiske,  Edward  Sherman, 
Thomas  Smith,  grandson  of  the  pioneer,  Eleazer  Whitney  and 
Joseph  Peirce  all  settled  on  or  near  Lincoln  Street  about  1700 
or  a  few  years  later. 

Thomas  Stratton  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  build  on 
Winter  Street,  about  1700.  He  was  closely  followed  by  John  Child 
and  Thomas  Sanderson,  son  of  Jonathan.  Daniel  Child  settled 
on  Brook  Street  (now  covered  by  the  Basin)  about  1702.  His 
house  was  on  the  Dividend  granted  to  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  by  1700  or  thereabouts  there  were 
homes  established  on  nearly  all  the  arable  land  now  included  in 
Waltham,  north  of  the  Charles  River. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  A  TOWN 


The  Beaver  Brook  plowlands  and  the  Great  Dividends  were, 
near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  comfortably  occupied 
by  farmers,  called  in  the  language  of  the  times  planters  or  hus¬ 
bandmen.  All  appear  to  call  themselves  yeomen  as  soon  as  they 
became  landowners.  There  was  one  physician  or  chirurgeon, 
Philip  Shattuck,  but  no  clergyman  or  meeting-house  and  no 
schoolhouse. 

Meeting-houses  were  at  that  time  used  not  only  for  the  Sunday 
religious  services  but  for  town  meetings  and  other  public  gather¬ 
ings,  hence  the  name.  In  nearly  all  old  New  England  towns  the 
location  of  the  meeting-house  was  of  great  interest  and  in  Water- 
town  this  was  particularly  true.  Spirited  and  sometimes  ac¬ 
rimonious  were  the  meetings  at  which  this  subject  was  debated. 

The  first  house  was  probably  where  the  first  settlement  was 
made,  east  of  Mount  Auburn  now  in  Cambridge.  It  was  used  but 
a  short  time  and  in  1635  a  new  one  was  erected  on  the  north  side 
of  Mt.  Auburn  Street  opposite  but  somewhat  west  of  the  old 
burying  ground.  This  was  over  a  mile  west  of  the  first  one  but 
still  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  town.  When  a  new  build¬ 
ing  was  needed  in  1654  it  was  first  decided  to  build  on  what  is 
now  Belmont  Street  and  a  considerable  distance  west  of  the  old 
location  but  the  vote  was  reconsidered  and  the  new  house,  com¬ 
pleted  in  1656,  was  built  on  or  near  the  old  site.  Although  at  that 
time  there  were  a  considerable  number  of  settlers  in  the  parts 
now  Weston  and  Waltham,  especially  along  the  western  line  of 
the  present  Watertown,  they  were  not  numerous  enough  to  have 
much  influence  in  town  meetings.  Although  in  a  report  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Council  (1693)  it  is  stated  that  for  a  long  time  ever 
since  the  days  of  their  first  minister,  Rev.  George  Phillips,  there 
had  been  “an  earnest  contending  about  the  place  of  meeting” 
and  a  vote  taken  in  February  1685-6  indicated  that  the  removal 
of  the  meeting-house  was  contemplated,  it  was  not  until  1692 
that  a  determined  effort  was  made  to  have  it  in  a  more  central 
location.  On  November  12  of  that  year  the  selectmen  called  a 
meeting  for  November  18  to  settle  a  “place  for  the  erecting  of  a 
house  for  the  publick  worship  and  servis  of  god  among  us  as 
may  be  most  Convenient  for  the  bulke  of  the  inhabitance  ac- 
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cording  to  the  advice  of  athority.”  The  “athority"  referred  to  is 
not  specified  but  it  was  probably  the  Governor  and  Council.  At 
this  meeting  those  who  desired  to  set  up  a  meeting-house  between 
the  pound  and  Widow  Whitney's  were  directed  to  follow  Robert 
Harrington  Sr.  while  those  who  were  of  a  mind  to  keep  it  where 
it  was  to  follow  Mr.  Norcross.  In  the  case  of  a  failure  to  agree 
“we  will  Refere  it  to  men."  There  is  no  record  of  the  number  who 
followed  these  two  men  but  they  evidently  failed  to  agree.  The 
selectmen  on  December  9  agreed  that  Robert  Harrington, 
Daniel  Warren  and  Isaac  Mixer  Sr.  should  represent  them  in 
petitioning  Gov.  Phipps  and  Council  to  advise  and  determine 
what  was  best  for  “good  settlement  and  peace  amongst  us." 

The  Council  ordered  that  a  town  meeting  be  held  Dec.  27, 
1692,  and  at  that  meeting  Lieutenant  Governor  Phillips,  James 
Russell,  Samuel  Sewall  and  Joseph  Lynde  were  present  as 
representatives  of  the  Council.  It  was  voted  that  the  decision  as 
to  the  settling  of  a  minister  and  the  placing  of  the  meeting-house 
be  left  to  a  committee  and  that  William  Bond  and  Lieutenant 
Benjamin  Garfield  apply  to  the  Governor  and  Council  to  name 
the  committee.  This  was  done  and  William  Stoughton,  John 
Phillips,  James  Russell,  Samuel  Sewall  and  Joseph  Lynde  were 
appointed.  This  committee  after  giving  a  hearing  in  Boston  re¬ 
ported  May  18,  1693,  that  Rev.  Henry  Gibbs,  who  had  been 
preaching  at  the  old  meeting-house  for  several  years  although 
not  ordained  and  settled,  “be  speedily  fixed  among  you"  and 
that  as  most  of  the  inhabitants  were  remote  from  the  present 
meeting-house  a  new  one  be  erected  within  four  years  on  a  knoll 
lying  between  Widow  Stearns  and  Whitney  Hill  “to  be  the 
place  of  meeting  to  worship  God,  for  the  whole  town."  This 
decision  was  very  pleasing  to  those  of  the  “middle  part  of  the 
town"  but  very  disappointing  to  those  of  the  eastern  part  and  to 
some  of  the  Farmers  Precinct.  It  was  nearly  a  year  before  this 
report  was  brought  before  the  town.  A  meeting  for  that  purpose 
was  called  for  May  9,  1694.  On  that  date  84  inhabitants  of  the 
eastern  part  and  33  of  the  western  part  signed  a  protest  in  which 
they  denied  “ever  to  pay  one  penny  towards  any  such  Building 
at  that  place."  They  expressed  a  willingness  to  assist  in  the 
erection  of  a  meeting-house  convenient  for  the  Farmers.  Ebene- 
zer  Prout,  the  town  clerk,  evidently  was  not  at  the  meeting  and 
did  not  receive  a  report  from  the  moderator  for  several  days.  As 
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he  was  unable  to  determine  whether  the  vote  to  settle  Mr.  Gibbs 
in  the  ministry,  first  in  the  old  meeting-house  but  later  in  a  new 
one  to  be  erected  in  three  years,  was  a  majority  vote  or  not  he 
attested  in  his  record  that  it  “passed  negatively.” 

Another  meeting  for  the  same  purpose,  to  be  held  at  the  house 
of  Joseph  Peirce,  was  called  for  Sept.  25,  1694.  The  call  was 
signed  by  Mr.  Prout  but  he  dissented  from  the  place  of  meeting. 
Later,  upon  advice  received  from  the  Council,  the  place  was 
changed  to  the  meeting-house  and  the  date  changed  to  Oct.  2. 
Daniel  Warren,  Sr.  was  appointed  by  the  selectmen  to  be  moder¬ 
ator.  At  that  meeting  Mr.  Warren  refused  to  put  to  vote  the 
part  referring  to  the  call  and  settling  of  Mr.  Gibbs  “without 
several  other  things  not  properly  to  be  mixed  therewith.”  The 
majority  then  chose  Simon  Stone  moderator  and  voted  to  renew 
the  call  to  Mr.  Gibbs  without  mention  of  settling  him.  A  large 
majority  of  the  selectmen  dissented  from  this  action  claiming 
that  it  was  irregular  and  another  meeting  was  held  Nov.  19  at 
which  Mr.  Gibbs  was  invited  to  serve  for  another  year.  This  left 
the  main  question  still  unsettled. 

The  selectmen  at  a  meeting  held  the  7th  of  the  next  March 
made  a  levy  of  four  pence  per  pound,  amounting  to  £320  -  4s  to 
defray  the  charge  of  building  a  new  meeting-house  in  the  place 
appointed  by  the  Committee.  Mr.  Prout,  as  one  of  the  selectmen 
and  town  clerk,  dissented  stating  that  no  grant  had  been  made 
by  the  town  and  refused  to  enter  the  vote  in  the  records  until 
compelled  to  do  so  by  another  vote  signed  by  all  the  other 
selectmen.  The  annual  town  meeting  held  on  March  27  was  a 
tumultuous  affair.  There  were,  according  to  the  moderator  and 
town  clerk,  Mr.  Prout,  “sundry  persons  offering  to  vote  who 
were  not  qualified  according  to  Law.”  The  meeting  was  adjourned 
to  the  next  day  but  the  conditions  were  not  much  better.  The 
town  officers  were  chosen  however  and  the  middle  part  of  the 
town  obtained  a  large  majority  of  the  selectmen.  Mr.  Prout 
retained  his  membership  in  the  selectmen  but  was  supplanted  as 
town  clerk  by  Capt.  Benjamin  Garfield  who  was  also  elected 
selectman.  There  were  no  votes  recorded  in  regard  to  the  meeting¬ 
house  but  the  selectmen  evidently  considered  the  election  as  an 
endorsement  of  their  action  for  the  building  of  the  new  house  was 
promptly  started.  Reference  was  made  to  the  old  meeting-house 
on  July  19  and  on  Dec.  20,  1695,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  new 
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meeting-house.  No  description  of  this  meeting-house  has  been 
found.  It  was  probably  about  the  same  size  as  others  built  at 
that  period,  no  more  than  40  by  50  feet.  There  were  probably  box 
pews  around  the  walls  for  the  well-to-do  and  seats  in  the  middle 
for  the  others.  That  it  was  furnished  with  balconeys  we  know 
from  an  early  entry  made  in  the  records  kept  by  Mr.  Angier 
dated  Aug.  22,  1697,  on  which  day  he  first  administered  the 
ordinance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper:  “the  gallereys  round  the  house 
were  filled  with  persons  as  spectators.”  At  this  meeting  Mr. 
Gibbs  was  called  to  officiate  in  that  building.  On  Feb.  4,  1695-6, 
the  town  voted  to  accept  the  new  meeting-house  “to  be  the  place 
for  publick  worship  and  service  of  god  for  the  town.”  At  this 
meeting  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gibbs  was  read  in  which  he  declined 
the  offer  of  the  town  on  account  of  the  dissatisfaction  expressed 
in  regard  to  the  vote  of  the  town  inviting  him.  A  committee  was 
selected  to  obtain  a  minister  for  the  new  house,  Mr.  Gibbs  to  be 
again  offered  the  position.  This  committee  reported  on  Mar.  12 
that  they  had  twice  made  the  offer  to  Mr.  Gibbs  and  that  he  had 
refused  to  preach  “so  much  as  one  day  as  did  other  ministers 
afterward.” 

On  June  10,  1696,  John  Warren,  Sr.  called  a  meeting  of  the 
church  in  the  new  meeting-house  “at  the  desire  of  several 
Bretheren.”  Notice  of  this  meeting  was  given  at  both  meeting¬ 
houses. 

Mr.  Samuel  Angier  was  chosen  pastor  by  the  “majority  of  the 
church  then  met.”  A  second  meeting  held  Aug.  28  confirmed  this 
action  by  a  unanimous  vote.  Notice  was  given  to  the  selectmen 
of  this  choice  and  a  towrn  meeting  was  called  for  Sept.  21,  1696. 
At  that  meeting  a  recess  was  taken  for  half  an  hour  and  during  it 
each  faction  appointed  three  men  to  represent  them  in  a  “more 
orderly  debate  than  could  be  in  publick.”  Capt.  Nathaniel 
Barsham,  Simon  Stone  and  Joseph  Sherman  represented  the  east 
part  and  Jonathan  Sanderson,  Philip  Shattuck  and  Benjamin 
Garfield  the  middle  part.  They  were  instructed  “to  debeat  those 
matters  of  difference  that  did  kep  them  from  uniting  in  love  and 
peace  as  to  the  worship  of  god  in  the  towne.”  The  meeting  then 
adjourned  to  Sept.  28.  The  debate  was  held  on  the  26th  but  no 
common  ground  of  agreement  could  be  found.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  28th  the  town  desired  to  be  informed  as  to  the  debate  and  at 
the  request  of  the  other  representatives  Capt.  Garfield  related 
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the  proposals  made  by  each  side.  Those  of  the  east  part  proposed : 
1.  That  there  be  two  congregations  and  a  rate  made  by  the  town 
to  maintain  both  ministers.  2.  All  to  meet  in  the  old  meeting¬ 
house.  3.  To  draw  lots  to  see  which  meeting-house  should  be  used. 
The  reply  of  the  middle  part  was  that  by  long  experience  it  had 
been  found  that  two  congregations  were  “very  uncomfortable,” 
that  it  was  unreasonable  to  go  back  to  the  old  meeting-house 
when  a  new  one  had  been  built  on  the  place  appointed  for  the 
whole  town  and  as  to  drawing  lots  they  considered  that  it  had 
already  been  done  when  the  matter  had  been  referred  to  a  com¬ 
mittee.  The  middle  part  then  proposed  that  the  expense  of  re¬ 
pairing  the  old  meeting-house  (which  had  been  done  by  private 
subscription),  the  building  of  a  house  for  Mr.  Gibbs  and  the 
building  of  the  new  meeting-house  be  a  general  assessment  on 
the  whole  town  and  that  the  town  meet  in  the  new  house  because 
it  was  the  most  convenient.  If  those  of  the  east  part  desire  that 
Mr.  Gibbs  be  first  put  to  vote  as  the  minister  in  the  new  house 
and  if  he  receive  a  majority  vote  they  will  comply  with  it.  If  he 
did  not  receive  a  majority  then  Mr.  Angier  would  be  voted  for 
and  if  he  received  a  majority  they  hoped  those  of  the  east  would 
comply.  Another  proposition  was  to  have  both  Mr.  Gibbs  and 
Mr.  Angier  in  the  new  meeting-house.  Those  of  the  east  would 
accept  neither  of  these  proposals  nor  did  they  care  for  further 
debate.  The  town  then  voted  to  concur  in  the  action  taken  by  the 
church  and  appointed  Capt.  John  Warren,  Caleb  Church  and 
Benjamin  Garfield  to  treat  with  Mr.  Angier.  Forty-six  inhabitants 
of  the  eastern  part  dissented  from  this  action  and  their  names 
are  entered  in  the  town  book.  Fifteen  others  not  present  at  the 
meeting  including  three  from  the  Farmer’s  Precinct  also  had 
their  names  recorded  as  dissenting.  Caleb  Church,  one  of  the 
constables,  made  affidavit  that  there  were  62  that  actually  voted 
to  call  and  settle  Mr.  Angier.  This  shows  that  there  was  a  majority 
of  16  favoring  him  at  that  meeting. 

On  Nov.  27,  1696,  the  church  held  a  meeting  of  fasting  and 
prayer  to  incline  the  heart  of  Mr.  Samuel  Angier  to  accept.  He 
gave  the  committee  encouragement  that  he  would  accept  and  on 
Dec.  2nd  the  town  voted  him  a  salary  of  £70.  His  formal  accep¬ 
tance  was  not  received  until  Mar.  9, 1696-7,  and  he  was  not  settled 
until  May  25,  1697.  A  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  east  and 
middle  parts  of  the  town  was  held  on  the  following  July  2nd 
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and  at  it,  with  the  approval  of  Mr.  Angier,  Mr.  Gibbs  was 
offered  the  position  of  assistant  to  Mr.  Angier  at  a  salary  of  £65 
per  year.  He  did  not  accept  but  continued  to  preach  at  the  old 
meeting-house  where  a  church  was  organized  and  he  was  ordained 
Oct.  6,  1697. 

This  account  of  the  contest  over  the  location  of  the  meeting¬ 
house  is  given  in  considerable  detail  because  it  resulted  in  bring¬ 
ing  together  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  the  middle  part  and  so 
enabled  them  to  combine  for  their  mutual  interests.  It  was 
really  the  beginning  of  the  separation  from  the  first  settlement 
and  the  incorporation  of  a  new  town.  Mr.  Henry  Bond  in  his 
history  of  Watertown  wrote:  “In  the  course  of  this  controversy, 
the  people  in  the  middle  part  of  the  town  seem  to  have  been  most 
reasonable  and  liberal ;  but  they  did  not  evince  this  upon  the  ordi¬ 
nation  of  Mr.  Gibbs.  Judge  Sewall  (diary)  says,  the  ordination  of 
Mr.  Gibbs  ‘was  done  in  the  afternoon  in  the  open  air,  though  a 
cold  day.  The  western  party,  having  the  selectmen  on  their  side, 
got  possession  of  the  meeting-house  and  would  not  suffer  the 
assembly  to  enter  there’.” 

The  new  house  was  placed  near  the  junction  of  the  present 
Lexington  and  Belmont  Streets  and  so  was  east  of  the  Waltham- 
Watertown  line  but  as  the  congregation  was  mostly  from  the  west 
of  the  line  it  has  always  been  considered  a  Waltham  inheritance. 

The  inhabitants  of  Watertown  Farms  or  the  Farmers’  Precinct 
as  it  was  often  called  were  remote  from  the  rest  of  the  town  and 
their  votes  were  divided.  In  February  1696-7  they  were  excused 
from  paying  rates  for  the  support  of  the  ministry  as  many  of 
them  attended  the  church  in  Sudbury,  which  was  much  nearer, 
and  besides  they  were  in  “a  probable  way  to  have  their  meeting¬ 
house  finished.”  This  house,  by  the  way,  was  not  completed  until 
1700  and  no  minister  installed  until  1709. 


More  Growth  and  More  Needs 

After  Mr.  Angier’s  settlement  the  bitterness  between  the  east 
and  middle  parts  of  the  town  abated  and  later  differences  were 
more  peacefully  adjusted.  The  first  schoolhouse  in  Watertown 
was  erected  in  1649  or  1650.  It  was  placed  on  Strawberry  Hill 
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(later  called  Schoolhouse  Hill  and  still  later  Meeting-house  Hill) 
near  the  junction  of  Common  and  Belmont  Streets.  It  was 
22  ft.  long,  14  ft.  wide  and  9  ft.  between  the  joists.  School  was  not 
always  held  there.  Sometimes  it  was  held  in  the  house  of  the 
schoolmaster,  sometimes  in  the  house  of  some  of  the  towns¬ 
men  and  sometimes  there  was  no  school  at  all.  On  at  least  two 
occasions,  in  1690  and  1696,  the  town  sent  committees  to  the 
County  Court  to  “answer  the  towns  presentment  for  want  of  a 
schole.”  On  Nov.  25,  1701,  the  town  voted  to  have  a  grammar 
school  as  the  law  required  and  to  hold  the  first  and  third  quarters 
in  the  schoolhouse  and  the  second  and  fourth  in  the  middle  part 
of  the  town  in  a  place  appointed  by  the  town.  This  was  the  result 
of  what  seems  to  have  been  the  first  attempt  of  the  middle  part 
to  have  a  convenient  place  of  learning.  Mr.  Ames  Angier,  son  of 
the  minister  and  recently  graduated  from  Harvard  College,  was 
chosen  schoolmaster.  At  the  town  meeting  of  March  9  following 
it  was  voted  to  hold  the  school  for  the  second  and  fourth  quarters 
“at  the  house  where  old  father  Ive  lived  formerly.”  (Miles  Ives 
died  in  1684)  This  house  was  probably  on  Hagar  Lane  next  to 
the  Garfield  house  and  a  little  east  of  the  present  Watertown  line. 
The  first  school  to  be  held  on  Waltham  territory  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  house  of  John  Hastings  on  the  north  side  of  Trapelo 
Road.  This  was  in  1706.  In  the  intervening  years  school  was  kept 
“as  the  previous  year”  that  is  as  in  1702.  In  the  early  part  of 
1707  it  was  held  at  Joshua  Biglow’s  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Great  Road  just  west  of  Beaver  Brook.  In  1709  it  was  to  be  held 
no  further  west  than  Joshua  Biglow’s,  an  indication  that  an 
effort  had  been  made  for  a  change  in  that  direction.  Early  in 
1709  it  was  voted  to  erect  a  new  schoolhouse  within  20  rods  of 
the  middle  meeting-house  to  be  25  ft.  long,  20  ft.  wide  and 
ft.  between  the  joists.  This  building  was  not  completed  until 
1711.  In  September  of  that  year  it  was  voted  to  repair  the  old 
schoolhouse  or  a  part  of  it  for  a  watch  house.  This  schoolhouse 
as  well  as  the  Angier  meeting-house  can  be  considered  a  Waltham 
inheritance. 

At  a  meeting  held  Jan.  1,  1702-3  the  town  gave  liberty  to  the 
societies  of  the  middle  and  farmer’s  meeting-houses  to  choose  a 
burying  ground  for  each  society.  The  middle  society  promptly 
selected  a  4  acre  lot  on  the  south  side  of  the  Great  Road  in  the 
hither  or  little  plain.  This  lot  was  granted  to  Richard  Blois  and 
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was  then  in  the  possession  of  his  grandson  Edmund  Blois.  The 
town  voted  to  pay  for  it  on  Oct.  23,  1704,  but  it  was  in  use  before 
that  time.  “Sexton”  in  an  article  in  the  Waltham  Sentinel  of 
1856  wrote  that  the  earliest  graves  he  had  found  many  years 
before  were  those  of  Grace,  the  wife  of  Samuel  Harrington, 
who  died  Nov.  11,  1703,  age  33,  and  Susanna,  wife  of  John  Has¬ 
tings,  who  died  Nov.  15,  1703,  age  21.  In  the  Waltham  Sentinel 
of  1856  he  suggests  that  there  may  have  been  earlier  burials 
either  unmarked  or  whose  stones  have  disappeared.  This  lot  with 
later  additions  is  the  present  Grove  Hill  Cemetery.  It  was  the 
only  one  in  the  town  until  Mount  Feake  was  laid  out  in  1857. 

The  expense  of  carrying  on  the  eastern  congregation  was  met 
by  private  subscription  for  over  fifteen  years.  On  Aug.  12,  1712, 
a  memorial  from  this  eastern  congregation  was  presented  to  the 
General  Court.  Its  contents  have  not  been  preserved  but  Capt. 
Benjamin  Garfield,  “a  principal  inhabitant  of  the  Middle  Part 
of  the  town”  was  summoned  to  a  hearing  held  on  Oct.  30.  The 
arguments  presented  at  this  hearing  are  not  recorded  but  on 
Nov.  3  it  was  ordered  that  each  minister  be  paid  £84  per  year 
and  that  it  be  an  assessment  on  the  two  precincts.  Each  congre¬ 
gation  was  directed  to  pay  for  the  repairs  of  the  meeting-houses 
and  the  ministers’  houses,  all  extras  and  all  past  debts  on  account 
of  the  ministry.  It  was  also  specified  that  the  two  precincts  pay 
for  the  expense  of  removing  the  Middle  meeting-house  more 
westerly  when  that  precinct  determined  to  do  so.  The  Angier 
meeting-house  was  not  far  from  the  geographical  center  of  the 
two  precincts  and  was  undoubtedly  fairly  situated  if  it  had  been 
the  only  one.  The  refusal  of  those  of  the  eastern  part  to  abide  by 
the  decision  of  the  General  Court  made  in  1693  and  their  deter¬ 
mined  and  successful  attempt  to  retain  their  old  place  of  worship 
entirely  changed  the  situation.  The  middle  meeting-house  then 
became  far  from  the  center  of  its  congregation  so  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  there  was  a  desire  for  its  removal. 

This  decision  of  the  General  Court  was  not  acceptable  to  the 
majority  of  the  town.  A  meeting  was  held  Feb.  4,  1712-13,  to 
consider  it.  A  vote  was  passed  declaring  that  they  desired  to 
follow  the  rules  laid  down  by  a  previous  decision.  Apparently  in 
answer  to  this  vote  the  Court  on  Mar.  25,  1713,  appointed  a 
committee  to  divide  Watertown  into  two  towns.  The  subject  was 
brought  up  again  on  May  4  but  the  town  showed  no  inclination 
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to  take  action.  The  next  meeting  held  only  eight  days  later  was 
more  productive.  Although  a  vote  could  not  be  obtained  to  en¬ 
force  the  decision  a  vote  was  put  to  see  how  many  desired  to 
divide  into  two  towns.  Only  three  or  four  hands  were  held  up. 
The  town  then  voted  that  it  was  “Reddy  and  Willing’ ’  to  pay 
the  two  ministers  equally  according  to  the  advice  of  the  General 
Court  provided  that  if  either  of  them  should  be  removed  by  death 
or  otherways  the  two  congregations  should  be  re-united  in  the 
middle  meeting-house  with  the  remaining  minister.  This  action 
was  probably  still  unsatisfactory  to  the  Court  for  still  another 
meeting  was  held  June  8,  1713,  to  “Once  more  to  here  &  Con¬ 
sider  the  Advice  &  Direction  of  the  General  Court.”  At  this 
meeting  the  moderator  declared  that  a  vote  had  been  carried  to 
submit  to  the  decision  of  the  Court.  This  vote  was  doubted  and 
the  moderator  directed  those  of  the  negative  to  move  to  the 
gallery  but  no  one  did  so.  The  next  day  this  vote  was  decided  by 
the  General  Court  to  be  legal  and  then  voted  to  supersede  its 
action  of  March  25  in  regard  to  dividing  the  town.  Although  the 
controversy  would  seem  to  have  been  settled  there  was  no  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  carrying  out  the  agreement.  In  1715  a  complaint  was 
made  to  the  Court  that  Samuel  Stearns,  the  town  treasurer  and 
also  a  member  of  the  Court,  had  opposed  the  execution  of  the 
order  in  relation  to  the  maintenance  of  the  ministry.  He  was 
found  not  guilty  but  was  cautioned  to  be  more  active  in  pro¬ 
moting  compliance.  A  short  time  afterwards  a  committee  of  the 
eastern  congregation  petitioned  to  be  made  into  a  separate  town 
because  the  western  part  continued  to  “Illude”  the  orders  of  the 
Court.  A  town  meeting  was  held  Sept.  6,  1715,  to  consider  this 
petition.  It  was  voted  that  “they  do  Desire  that  they  may  not 
be  divided  into  two  towns  fore-seeing  it  will  be  atended  with 
many  Inconveniences  &  instead  of  healing  our  Differences  will 
make  our  case  more  sad  and  Deplorable  for  sundry  waighty 
Reasons  if  it  should  be  done  according  to  their  desires  in  breaking 
of  the  Ancient  Church  and  taking  from  us  the  Priviledges  given 
us  both  by  Law  and  Charter:  we  do  therefore  desire,  appoint 
and  impower  the  selectmen  in  behalf  of  the  town  to  lay  our 
Circumstances  before  the  General  Court  praying  that  we  may 
In  joy  the  privilidges  of  a  town  without  seperation  as  other 
towns  of  this  Province  do.”  This  plea  was  effective  in  delaying 
the  division  of  the  town  but  the  cause  of  the  dissention  was  not 
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yet  removed.  The  House  of  Representatives  on  Dec.  6,  1715, 
voted  to  fine  the  selectmen  of  Watertown  £50,  unless  payments 
were  made  as  directed  in  1712  before  Jan.  10th  next.  Reference 
was  made  to  the  contempt  shown  in  the  town  meeting  of  Jan.  27, 
1714,  in  which  the  town  voted  non-compliance  with  that  order. 
The  Council  non-concurred  and  appointed  Samuel  Sewall, 
Benjamin  Lynde  and  John  Clark  a  committee  to  investigate 
and  report.  The  Watertown  records  of  that  meeting  do  not  quite 
agree  with  the  report  received  by  the  House.  A  vote  to  comply 
with  the  order  was  declared  passed  but  the  vote  was  doubted 
and  the  constables  were  ordered  to  number  the  voters.  Their 
count  was  that  there  were  thirty-four  in  favor  of  granting  the 
money  and  sixty-one  that  did  not  vote  at  all.  It  became  un¬ 
necessary  for  the  committee  to  act  for  on  Dec.  23,  1715,  the 
selectmen  directed  the  constables  to  pay  Mr.  Angier  and  Mr. 
Gibbs  £84  each,  their  salaries  in  full  for  the  last  year.  This 
payment  was  continued  thereafter.  In  the  General  Court  order 
of  1712  the  middle  congregation  was  given  the  privilege  of  moving 
its  meeting-house  more  westerly  at  the  expense  of  the  two  pre¬ 
cincts  when  it  desired  to  do  so.  In  the  warrant  for  a  town  meeting 
to  be  held  May  13,  1715,  was  an  article  “to  know  the  towns  mind 
whither  they  will  build  a  New  Meeting  House  in  some  Con- 
veniant  place  where  it  may  Acomodate  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
most  Westerly  part  of  the  Town  better  than  Either  of  the  Other 
Meeting  houses  do  that  are  already  Erected.”  At  that  meeting 
it  was  voted  to  build  but  no  appropriation  was  made  and  no  time 
for  erection  named.  Nearly  two  years  later,  Jan.  25,  1716-17,  a 
proposal  to  choose  a  committee  to  select  a  site  for  this  building 
was  not  acted  upon. 

Another  two  years  passed  before  there  is  any  reference  in 
the  records  to  the  western  part  of  the  town  and  during  that 
time  there  are  no  indications  of  internal  strife.  On  Jan.  13, 
1718-19,  the  town  voted  to  have  a  dividing  line  between  the 
two  congregations  so  that  they  might  act  separately  as  to  repairs 
or  additions  to  the  meeting-houses  and  minister’s  houses.  It 
wTas  also  voted  that  the  line  drawn  by  Col.  Samuel  Thaxter  in 
1712  when  the  committee  of  the  General  Court  made  its  report 
was  acceptable.  The  printed  records  refer  to  a  plan  made  in  1720 
in  which  an  irregular  line  divided  the  two  parts  of  the  town. 
Notes  on  it  indicate  that  in  the  parts  formerly  given  to  the  con- 
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stables  for  the  collection  of  rates  the  residents  were  not  evenly 
divided.  There  were  eighty-two  houses  in  the  eastern  part  and 
one  hundred  and  four  in  the  western  part.  Twelve  houses  were 
taken  from  the  latter  and  added  to  the  former  making  the  count 
ninety-four  and  ninety-two  respectively.  The  houses  shifted  seem 
to  have  been  south  of  Hagar  Lane  and  east  of  Warren  Street.  The 
constables’  line  was  reasonably  straight  but  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  east  of  the  present  division  line.  The  death  of  Mr.  Angier, 
Jan.  21,  1718-19,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  was  undoubtedly  a 
reason  for  the  renewal  of  interest  in  the  location  of  the  meeting¬ 
house.  Strangely  his  death  is  not  included  in  the  Watertown  vital 
records.  He  was  buried  at  Grove  Hill  and  on  the  stone  this  date  is 
given.  The  inscription  relates  that  he  was  “Descended  from  the 
Most  Famous  Dr.  James  and  allied  to  the  Larned  President  & 
Divine  Mr.  Uriah  Oakes  by  Marrying  his  only  Daughter.”  He 
had  been  minister  of  the  church  of  Rehoboth  for  fifteen  years 
before  coming  to  Watertown.  The  usual  reaction  after  an  im¬ 
portant  vote  had  been  taken  came  soon  after  for  on  May  4th  of 
the  same  year  the  town  refused  to  name  a  committee  to  ask  the 
General  Court  to  confirm  a  division  line  and  also  refused  to  act 
on  an  article  proposing  that  the  two  congregations  come  to¬ 
gether. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  western  part  were  evidently  now 
desirous  that  a  division  line  be  determined  for  on  Nov.  19,  1719, 
a  petition  signed  by  Jonathan  Sanderson  and  forty-seven  others 
of  the  western  part  was  presented  to  the  General  Court  asking 
that  a  dividing  line  be  run  or  that  its  meeting-house  be  moved 
further  westward.  This  petition  was  dismissed  as  it  was  not 
shown  that  the  Precinct  had  been  asked  for  what  they  desired. 
Nearly  a  year  later,  Nov.  15,  1720,  a  similar  petition  signed  by 
Jonathan  Sanderson  and  forty-nine  others  was  presented.  These 
petitions  have  not  been  preserved  so  the  names  of  the  forty-nine 
others  are  not  known.  In  response  the  Court  on  Nov.  18  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  determine  a  line  and  to  select  locations 
for  the  meeting-houses.  Their  report  was  accepted  and  adopted 
by  the  House  on  Dec.  7  and  by  the  Council  on  Dec.  9  with  an 
amendment,  agreed  to  by  the  House,  that  the  Western  Precinct 
pay  its  proportionate  share  towards  the  moving  of  the  east 
meeting-house  that  was  to  be  paid  for  the  moving  of  the  west 
one.  This  report  is  given  in  full  in  the  Watertown  records.  In 
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brief  the  line  was  to  start  at  Charles  River  and  to  extend  to  the 
Cambridge  line  so  as  to  run  on  the  east  side  of  Joshua  Childs’ 
house  and  on  the  west  side  of  Thomas  Straight’s.  The  west  meet¬ 
ing-house  was  to  be  moved  within  two  years  to  a  piece  of  rising 
ground  within  twenty  rods  of  Nathaniel  Livermore’s  now  dwelling 
house  or  a  new  one  erected.  The  east  house  was  to  be  moved  to 
or  a  new  one  erected  on  Schoolhouse  Hill  within  forty  rods  of 
where  the  former  schoolhouse  stood,  within  ten  years.  The  line 
was  run  by  Col.  Samuel  Thaxter  on  Dec.  13th.  Its  direction  was 
north,  forty-nine  degrees  east  and  was  five  rods  distant  from  the 
two  houses  mentioned. 

On  Jan.  10,  1720-1,  Francis  Fullam,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  di¬ 
rected  Samuel  Parkhurst  one  of  the  constables  of  Watertown  to 
notify  “each  and  every  one  of  the  freeholders  and  other  inhabi- 
tanc  at  Watertown  living  on  the  west  side  of  the  dividing  line 
before  mentioned  to  the  utmost  western  southern  and  northern 
Bounds  who  are  qualefied  by  law  to  vote  in  the  affairs  of  sd  west 
precinct  to  meett  at  the  dwelling  house  of  deacon  Jonathan 
Sanders  [on]  in  sd  weste  precinct  in  watertown  on  munday  the 
30th  day  of  January  currant  at  one  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon 
on  sd  day.”  This  call  was  issued  at  the  desire  of  Jonathan  San¬ 
derson  and  Jonathan  Smith  and  thirty-one  other  inhabitants  who 
on  the  same  day  signified  their  compliance  with  the  order  of 
the  General  Court.  Constable  Parkhurst  in  his  return  stated  that 
he  had  given  notes  to  or  left  word  at  the  houses  of  all  those 
within  the  line  mentioned.  The  house  of  Dea.  Sanderson  stood 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  present  Lexington  and  Lincoln 
Streets,  then  called  Hosier’s  Corner,  Samuel  Hosier  being  the 
original  grantee  in  1636  of  the  land  adjoining.  Although  there  had 
probably  been  other  community  meetings  before,  this  was  the 
first  one  officially  called  and  so  became  the  first  authorized  meet¬ 
ing  of  those  who  were  later  to  become  inhabitants  of  the  Town 
of  Waltham.  The  east  precinct  did  not  organize  until  Dec.  27, 
1723. 


THE  WEST  PRECINCT 


The  first  meeting  was  held  simply  to  organize  for  the  short 
time  previous  to  the  regular  annual  March  meeting.  Lieut. 
Jonathan  Smith  was  chosen  moderator,  Isaac  Mixer,  clerk,  and 
Dea.  Joseph  Mixer,  treasurer.  Lieut.  Jonathan  Smith,  Capt. 
Samuel  Harrington,  Serj.  Jonathan  Sanderson,  John  Cutting, 
Ensign  Samuel  Garfield,  Serj.  Joseph  Peirce  and  Daniel  Benjamin 
were  made  a  precinct  committee  to  call  future  meetings.  Another 
meeting  was  held  on  Feb.  24  at  which  Dea.  Jonathan  Sanderson, 
Dea.  Joseph  Mixer,  Dea.  Thomas  Livermore,  Serj.  William  Fisk 
and  John  Cutting  were  chosen  to  treat  with  the  proprietors  of 
the  west  meeting-house  in  regard  to  its  removal  and  another  com¬ 
mittee,  Capt.  Samuel  Harrington,  John  Child  and  Joshua  Eaton 
to  treat  with  Nathaniel  Livermore  for  a  place  to  locate  it.  The 
first  annual  meeting  was  held  March  20,  1720-1,  the  place  not 
being  mentioned.  The  following  officers  were  elected:  Moderator, 
Capt.  Samuel  Harrington,  clerk,  John  Sanderson,  Precinct  com¬ 
mittee,  Dea.  Jonathan  Sanderson,  Capt.  Samuel  Harrington, 
Lieut.  Jonathan  Smith,  Serj.  William  Fisk,  John  Cutting,  Serj . 
Joseph  Peirce  and  George  Harrington.  Assessors,  Dea.  Thomas 
Livermore,  Thomas  Harrington  and  Joseph  Stratton.  Collectors, 
Daniel  Benjamin  and  Jonas  Smith.  The  committee  on  the  meet¬ 
ing-house  was  continued  and  directed  to  report  to  the  next 
meeting.  This  was  the  organization  that  directed  the  fulfilment 
of  the  purpose  for  which  the  precinct  was  formed,  viz :  to  provide 
a  meeting-house,  a  minister  and  furnish  the  funds  for  general 
expenses. 


The  Meeting-House 

The  committee  on  the  removal  of  the  west  meeting-house  re¬ 
ported  on  April  14,  1721,  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  house  of 
Thomas  Harrington,  innholder,  at  the  head  of  the  great  plain. 
(Corner  of  Main  and  Weston  Streets.)  It  seems  that  the  principal 
part  of  the  cost  of  erecting  the  Angier  Meeting-house  had  been 
provided  by  some  sixty-three  townsmen  residing  in  the  Trapelo 
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district  and  along  the  precinct  line.  These  subscribers  were  un¬ 
willing  to  give  up  their  convenient  house  of  worship  and  the  com¬ 
mittee,  unable  to  come  to  any  agreement  with  them,  reported 
“that  it  will  be  more  for  the  pece  of  the  above  sd  Precinct  to  take 
sum  other  measure.”  The  precinct  decided  to  follow  this  advice. 
A  vote  was  then  passed  to  try  to  obtain  the  Newton  old  meeting¬ 
house  and  the  precinct  standing  committee  with  the  addition  of 
Joshua  Child,  Ensign  Samuel  Garfield  and  Thomas  Biglow  was 
instructed  to  find  if  it  could  be  obtained  on  reasonable  terms.  At 
a  later  meeting  the  committee  was  authorized  to  purchase  it 
at  a  price  not  to  exceed  £80  and  delivery  not  later  than  the  next 
October.  At  the  same  meeting  Thomas  Sanderson,  Joseph  Ball 
and  George  Harrington  were  directed  to  go  to  Nathaniel  Liver¬ 
more  and  stake  out  a  spot  to  set  the  meeting-house  upon.  On 
Oct.  4  the  reports  of  these  two  committees  were  accepted  and 
payment  to  Newton  authorized.  A  moving  and  building  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  Thomas  Biglow,  John  Sanderson,  John 
Cutting,  Allen  Flagg,  George  Harrington,  Joseph  Ball,  Joshua 
Eaton,  Jonas  Smith  and  David  Fisk,  Jr.  was  named.  Another 
committee  was  chosen  to  obtain  a  grant  of  £150  from  the  town 
and  still  another  “to  oppose  and  protest  a  gainst  anything  that 
may  be  offered  or  voted  which  tends  to  the  Cloging  or  hindring 
of  our  Prosedings  in  the  seting  of  the  Publick  worship  of  god  a 
mong  us  or  a  house  for  his  Publick  worship.”  On  May  15,  1722, 
the  town  voted  to  grant  such  a  sum  of  money  as  was  necessary  to 
complete  the  meeting-house  already  set  up  in  the  west  precinct 
without  apparent  opposition  so  perhaps  the  latter  committee  was 
not  needed.  As  its  members  were  undoubtedly  selected  for  their 
ability  as  debaters  or  powers  of  persuasion  their  names  may  be 
interesting  to  know:  Dea.  Thomas  Livermore,  Serj.  Jonathan 
Sanderson,  John  Cutting,  Dea.  Isaac  Mixer,  John  Sanderson, 
Joshua  Child  and  Isaac  Mixer.  It  was  also  agreed  at  that  meeting 
that  any  men  belonging  to  the  precinct  who  offered  themselves 
for  work  either  to  cart  or  by  day  labor  were  to  be  allowed  reason¬ 
able  wages  if  there  was  any  such  work  to  be  done.  The  building 
that  was  purchased  stood  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Center  and 
Mill  Streets,  Newton,  and  was  between  four  and  five  miles  from 
the  selected  site.  It  was  the  second  meeting-house  built  in 
Newton,  erected  in  1698,  and  so  some  three  years  younger  than 
the  building  they  had  failed  to  obtain. 
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Rev.  S.  F.  Smith  in  his  history  of  Newton  wrote  that  this 
house  conformed  to  the  usual  custom  in  building  meeting-houses 
and  that  “a  range  of  pews  was  erected  completely  around  the 
house  against  the  walls.  A  single  row  of  similar  pews  were  set  in 
the  body  of  the  house  in  front  of  the  principal  door.  The  space 
remaining  on  the  floor  up  to  the  pulpit  was  occupied  by  slips. 
The  deacons’  seat  was  raised  by  two  or  four  steps  and  immedi¬ 
ately  in  front  of  the  pulpit.”  As  the  house  was  taken  down  before 
moving  we  have  no  assurance  that  this  arrangement  of  the  in¬ 
terior  was  followed  in  the  re-erection  but  probably  no  great 
change  was  made.  By  votes  taken  many  years  later  it  seems  that 
there  were  galleries  reached  by  stairs  from  the  floor.  We  presume 
that  as  much  of  the  material  was  used  as  possible  for  at  one 
of  the  meetings  it  was  voted  to  put  up  the  “ould  window  Stools.” 
John  Cutting  was  paid  eighteen  shillings  for  straightening 
eighteen  thousand  nails.  The  building  committee’s  financial 
report  was  very  complete.  The  cost  of  “Puling  Down  and  other 
work  Done  to  the  seeting  up  of  the  meeting  House”  was  £51- 
lls-4d.  The  cost  “after  the  Raisin”  was  £193-10s-3d.  These 
amounts  were  in  addition  to  the  £80  paid  to  Richard  Ward  and 
John  Spring  for  the  building  as  it  stood  in  Newton.  There  may 
have  been  additional  expenses  as  payments  were  authorized 
from  time  to  time  and  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  if  all  of  them 
were  for  work  done  as  listed  in  the  report.  Excess  material  was 
sold  to  nine  of  the  participants  in  the  work  for  £5-8s-ld.  The 
service  performed  by  each  person  was  described  quite  minutely. 
Many  items  of  interest  may  be  gleaned.  There  were  about  fifty- 
five  loads  of  timber  hauled  from  Newton  and  the  carters  were 
paid  four  shillings  for  each  load.  One  pound  each  was  paid  for 
hauling  two  loads  of  shingles  from  Marlborough  while  two  other 
loads  probably  smaller  were  brought  for  fourteen  shillings  and 
sixteen  shillings,  six  pence,  respectively.  Loads  of  lumber  were 
brought  from  Concord  for  seven  to  ten  shillings  each.  The 
charge  for  bringing  clapboards  from  Framingham  was  fourteen 
shillings  per  load.  Lime  came  from  Cambridge  and  the  carter  was 
paid  five  shillings,  six  pence  per  load.  Two  loads  of  poles  were 
used  for  the  staging.  Laths  from  Sudbury  cost  about  four  shillings 
per  load  for  transportation.  Some  of  the  nails  came  from  Boston 
but  the  committee  paid  John  Cutting,  the  local  locksmith,  two 
shillings  per  dozen  for  eight  dozen  spikes.  Dea.  Livermore  was 
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paid  two  shillings,  six  pence,  for  going  to  Boston  for  the  gin. 
Ephraim  Cutter,  Jr’s  charge  for  “Glasing  the  meeting-house” 
was  £15-7s-8d. 

Benjamin  Wellington  of  Lexington,  carpenter,  seemed  to  have 
been  in  charge  of  the  work  assisted  by  John  Sanderson  the  local 
housewright  and  Thomas  Stearns  probably  a  housewright  of 
Lexington.  The  lath  and  plaster  work  was  done  by  Caleb  and 
Thomas  Dana  and  John  Sawin  from  somewhere  outside  the 
precinct.  All  of  those  outside  were  paid  three  shillings,  sixpence 
per  day  with  board.  John  Sanderson  received  three  shillings  and 
all  the  other  inhabitants,  over  seventy  in  number,  were  paid  two 
shillings,  sixpence. 

The  inhabitants  of  Trapelo  Road  and  those  near  the  northern 
part  of  the  precinct  line  did  not  take  an  active  part  in  the  build¬ 
ing.  They  were  in  fact  very  averse  to  giving  up  the  Angier  meet¬ 
ing-house.  It  was  used  of  course  by  the  whole  precinct  and  by 
some  near-by  in  the  east  precinct  during  the  erection  of  the  new 
building  but  there  was  no  settled  minister.  The  names  of  those 
who  preached  in  1719  and  1720  are  not  known  but  Hezekiah 
Gould  filled  the  pulpit  the  first  six  months  of  1721  and  Timothy 

Minut,  -  Gibson  and  Robert  Sturgeon  the  remainder  of 

the  year  and  until  the  new  house  was  ready  early  in  1722.  The 
latter  continued  to  preach  in  the  older  house  for  more  than  a  year 
and  on  July  11,  1723,  the  sixty-three  proprietors  before  men¬ 
tioned  signed  a  bond  for  £1000  obligating  themselves  to  pay 
him  £84  a  year.  The  selectmen  did  not  approve  of  this  action  for 
a  month  later  they  warned  him  from  town  and  refused  him  as  an 
inhabitant.  Previous  to  this  a  committee  of  the  General  Court 
had  reported  an  order  to  the  sheriff  to  have  the  building  taken 
down  but  it  was  not  carried  out  at  that  time.  After  this  action 
of  the  selectmen  the  proprietors  gave  up  the  struggle,  dismantled 
the  meeting-house  and  joined  the  congregations  of  the  two 
precincts  according  to  their  residences. 

It  seems  that  the  east  congregation  also  tried  to  obtain  this 
meeting-house  but  failed.  This  was  in  1722  before  its  proprietors 
had  abandoned  its  efforts  to  continue  services  there.  The  next 
January  the  building  committee  was  impowered  to  purchase  the 
frame  when  taken  down  if  fit  and  serviceable  or  make  a  new  one. 
The  sum  of  £115  was  paid  for  the  frame  of  the  meeting-house 
erected  between  1723  and  1725  but  it  was  not  stated  whether  it 
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was  the  frame  of  the  Angier  building  or  a  new  one.  Some  of  the 
material  of  the  old  east  meeting-house  was  used  in  the  new  one 
so  it  is  possible  that  it  was  a  composite  structure. 

In  October  1726  the  committee  of  the  West  Precinct  directed 
the  treasurer  to  pay  Mr.  Sturgeon  £2-4s  for  preaching  in  the 
township  meeting-house,  possibly  a  payment  that  the  town  had 
refused  to  make. 

To  accommodate  those  living  at  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
precinct  it  was  voted  in  1724  to  “move  in  any  proper  methods” 
to  obtain  a  highway  from  the  North  Street  to  the  meeting-house. 
This  was  accomplished  for  in  February  1724-5  the  town  laid  out 
old  Forest  Street  for  that  purpose. 

The  Rev.  John  Hancock,  Jr.  preached  the  first  sermon  in  the 
west  meeting-house.  Others  to  fill  the  pulpit  were  the  Revs. 
Fessenden,  Gove,  Wigglesworth  and  William  Welsted.  In  August 
the  precinct  voted  to  concur  with  the  action  of  the  church  select¬ 
ing  the  latter  for  a  settled  minister.  A  salary  of  £84  a  year  was 
voted  and  the  three  deacons,  Sanderson,  Livermore  and  Mixer, 
with  Samuel  Harrington  and  Samuel  Garfield,  were  made  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  treat  with  him.  The  call  was  declined  by  Mr.  Welsted 
in  a  letter  to  the  committee  dated  Sept.  7,  1722.  The  records  of 
the  church  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Angier  have  not  been  pre¬ 
served  but  on  Dec.  18,  1722,  the  precinct  again  voted  to  concur 
with  the  choice  of  the  church,  viz.  Rev.  Warham  Williams,  at 
the  same  salary  (later  increased  to  £90)  and  the  same  committee 
was  chosen.  The  efforts  this  time  were  successful  but  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams’  acceptance  was  not  written  until  April  17,  1723.  He  made 
several  conditions  such  as:  “that  a  convenient  and  Suitable 
place  for  my  comfortable  outward  accommodation  may  be 
obtained  upon  Reasonable  Terms,”  that  the  precinct  pay  for 
the  cutting  and  carting  of  his  firewood,  he  to  furnish  the  wood, 
and  that  if  circumstances  warranted  it  the  precinct  would  do 
what  was  needful  for  his  “decent  and  Honorable  Support.”  The 
precinct  on  April  30  voted  to  comply  wTith  his  proposals.  Each 
year  money  w7as  voted  for  the  firewood  and  extra  payments  were 
frequently  granted.  He  purchased  at  different  times  three  lots 
of  land,  viz:  21  acres  now  included  in  the  Lyman  estate,  13  acres 
on  Prospect  Hill  and  16  acres  on  Winter  Street.  In  January 
1724-5  Nathaniel  Livermore  gave  him  three  quarters  of  an  acre 
northeast  of  Lyman’s  field  (now  crossed  by  the  railroad)  and 
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adjoining  the  southern  end  of  his  21  acre  purchase.  This  gave 
him  access  to  the  highway  and  on  it  he  built  his  house. 

On  May  31,  1723,  a  committee  consisting  of  Capt.  Samuel 
Harrington,  Daniel  Benjamin,  Joshua  Child,  William  Brown 
and  Thomas  Biglow  was  chosen  to  provide  for  the  ordination  of 
Mr.  Williams,  to  be  held  on  June  11.  The  committee  was  limited 
to  an  expenditure  of  £15  and  a  contribution  was  set  for  the  next 
Sabbath.  Nothing  else  in  regard  to  this  ceremony  has  been  found. 

Mr.  Williams  at  this  time  was  a  young  man  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year.  He  was  born  at  Deerfield,  Mass.,  Sept.  7,  1699,  the 
son  of  Rev.  John  and  Eunice  (Mather)  Williams.  On  Feb.  29, 
1703-4,  a  French  and  Indian  attack  on  Deerfield  was  made.  The 
whole  Williams  family  were  taken  prisoners.  The  two  youngest 
children  were  killed  at  the  time  and  the  mother  was  killed  on  the 
return  march  to  Canada.  He,  his  father  and  the  other  children 
were  well  treated  but  were  kept  prisoners  in  Canada  until  they 
were  redeemed  Oct.  25,  1706.  They  arrived  in  Boston  on  Nov.  21. 
Warham  entered  Harvard  College  when  he  was  sixteen  and 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1719.  He  took 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1722.  This  was  his  first  pastorate 
and  he  remained  with  the  West  Precinct  and  Waltham  church 
until  he  was  stricken  with  apoplexy  in  the  pulpit  Feb.  10,  1751, 
and  died  on  the  22nd  of  the  following  June.  A  collection  of  his 
manuscript  sermons,  written  in  a  microscopic  hand,  is  preserved 
in  the  Waltham  Public  Library.  On  many  of  them  the  places  and 
dates  of  delivery  are  noted.  The  “Earthquake  Sermon”  was 
preached  by  request  at  many  places. 

It  was  the  usual  custom  to  “seat  the  meeting-house.”  By  this 
was  meant  to  have  the  pews  assigned  to  the  heads  of  families  by 
a  committee  appointed  at  a  precinct  meeting.  In  the  West  Pre¬ 
cinct  this  was  not  done  at  first  and  at  one  meeting,  held  Jan.  12, 
1724-5,  it  was  voted  not  to  do  so.  Probably  the  house  was  large 
enough  to  provide  good  seats  for  all.  But  the  precinct  grew  and 
early  in  1729  we  find  that  Mr.  Anthony  Caverley,  a  new  and 
wealthy  inhabitant,  petitioned  for  a  pew  or  pew  room.  A  meeting 
was  held  on  April  7  and  Capt.  Samuel  Harrington,  Thomas 
Harrington,  Thomas  Biglow,  Zechariah  Smith  and  Joseph  Grout, 
representing  all  parts  of  the  precinct,  were  made  a  committee  to 
seat  the  meeting-house  according  to  real  and  personal  estate, 
having  some  respect  to  age.  It  was  further  voted  that  Mr.  Cav- 
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erley  be  given  the  first  choice  after  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  and  that 
after  him  the  next  highest  in  estate  and  so  on. 

Town  meetings  were  held  in  the  Angier  meeting-house  up  to 
and  including  May  15,  1722.  Then  they  were  held  in  the  old 
East  Precinct  house  until  the  new  one  was  built  on  Schoolhouse 
Hill  where  the  first  one  was  held  Mar.  1,  1724-5.  Apparently  the 
western  inhabitants  did  not  seriously  object  to  traveling  this  long 
distance  a  few  times  a  year  as  it  was  used  for  that  purpose  over 
five  years.  (A  proposal  to  use  the  meeting-houses  in  turn  made  in 
August  1728  was  not  accepted.)  On  Dec.  3,  1733,  the  first  town 
meeting  was  held  in  the  West  Precinct  house  and  after  that  they 
were  held  alternately  at  the  east  and  west  houses. 


The  Schoolhouse 

That  the  early  inhabitants  were  not  as  keenly  interested  in 
education  as  they  were  in  religion  is  quite  evident.  This  applies 
particularly  to  the  second  generation  in  this  country.  A  large 
number  of  the  men,  many  of  them  very  influential  in  the  com¬ 
munity  could  not  write  and  a  woman  who  could  sign  her  name 
was  a  rarity.  The  third  and  following  generations  recognized  its 
importance  and  a  desire  for  a  convenient  schoolhouse  in  the  west 
precinct  became  evident.  The  first  school  held  in  the  precinct 
has  already  been  mentioned.  (See  page  31.) 

On  Feb.  24,  1726-7,  after  the  vexing  question  of  the  locations 
of  the  meeting-houses  had  been  satisfactorily  settled  by  making 
two  distinct  precincts  an  article  in  the  call  for  the  annual  town 
meeting  was  “to  hear  the  request  of  Sundry  Inhabitants  of  the 
town  (which  was  lodged  with  the  Selectmen)  respecting  the 
school  in  the  town.”  This  petition  was  probably  from  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  west  precinct  but  no  reference  is  made  to  it  in 
the  precinct  records.  At  the  meeting  held  on  March  6  the  petition 
was  referred  to  the  next  town  meeting,  the  two  precincts  in  the 
meantime  to  decide  on  the  most  suitable  location,  each  in  its  own 
territory.  At  the  next  meeting  action  was  again  deferred  to  the 
next  annual  meeting  held  on  March  4  of  the  following  year.  At 
that  time  a  vote  was  passed  to  have  two  school-houses  and  com¬ 
mittees  were  named  to  select  suitable  sites.  John  Cutting, 
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Capt.  Samuel  Harrington  and  Zacheriah  Smith  were  chosen  for 
the  west  precinct.  Their  reports  were  made  on  May  4.  A  site  near 
the  meeting-house  was  proposed  for  the  east  precinct  and  for  the 
west  precinct  one  on  land  of  Dea.  Thomas  Livermore  on  the  west 
of  the  highway  and  about  30  rods  northwest  of  Allen  Flagg's 
house.  This  would  be  where  the  house  of  the  late  Melvin  L. 
Childs  now  stands.  It  would  seem  from  this  vote  and  report  that 
the  project  was  soon  to  be  carried  out  but,  no  reasons  being 
recorded,  the  town  refused  to  accept  the  reports  and  to  erect  the 
schoolhouses  at  those  places.  The  matter  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  a  meeting  held  the  23rd  of  the  next  December  but 
the  town  refused  to  “fix  the  places,"  a  poll  being  necessary  to 
determine  the  vote.  At  the  next  annual  meeting,  Mar.  3,  1728-9, 
a  vote  was  taken  to  see  if  each  precinct  be  impowered  to  select 
its  own  site.  The  vote  was  disputed  and  there  was  some  debate. 
Night  was  coming  on  and  the  moderator,  Joseph  Mason,  desired 
to  adjourn  the  meeting  but  the  voters  urged  him  to  have  the 
matter  decided.  He  then  directed  those  in  favor  to  move  out  of 
the  south  door  and  stand  on  the  west  side  (“it  being  lighter 
abroad  than  in  the  house")  and  those  of  a  contrary  mind  to  stand 
on  the  east  side.  There  were  about  thirty-eight  persons  on  the 
west  side  but  “not  one  person  (as  the  Moderator  could  see)  to  the 
east  side"  so  the  vote  “appeared  to  the  Moderator  to  be  in  the 
Affirmative." 

The  west  precinct  acted  promptly  and  at  a  meeting  held  April 
7,  1729,  voted  to  accept  an  offer  made  by  Mr.  Allen  Flagg  of  a 
lot  near  the  north  end  of  his  orchard  as  a  place  for  their  school- 
house.  This  would  be  on  the  east  side  of  Lexington  Street  near 
the  bend  and  south  of  the  house  lot  of  Charles  E.  Baird.  The 
records  of  the  east  precinct  make  no  reference  to  the  school  or 
schoolhouses,  but  “Sundry  of  its  Inhabitants"  asked  to  have  the 
old  schoolhouse  moved  to  twelve  or  fourteen  rods  east  of  the 
meeting-house  or  erect  a  new  one  there.  This  petition  and  that 
of  the  West  Precinct  was  presented  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
Mar.  2,  1729-30,  but  the  town  refused  to  accept  the  proposals. 
Previous  to  that  the  town  had,  at  a  meeting  held  on  Jan.  16, 
refused  to  build  either  ten  rods  east  or  ten  rods  west  of  the  east 
meeting-house,  to  build  thirty  rods  west  of  the  one  in  the  West 
Precinct  or  to  select  the  sites.  It  also  refused  to  choose  a  com¬ 
mittee  for  that  purpose,  to  grant  money  to  build  or  to  support 
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two  schools.  It  did  grant  £45  for  the  support  of  the  school  where 
“it  is  Now  keept.”  The  selectmen  notified  the  assessors,  John 
Stearns,  Nathaniel  Harris  and  Dea.  William  Brown  to  make  a 
rate  for  that  purpose  on  April  28.  The  two  last  named  stated 
that  they  were  not  obliged  to  make  the  rate.  Mr.  Stearns  was 
probably  at  the  time  in  poor  health  for  he  died  before  Nov.  16. 
The  selectmen  prepared  a  complaint  against  the  two  others  for 
presentation  to  the  Court  at  Concord  but  at  a  meeting  of  the 
town  held  on  Dec.  4  it  was  decided  that  the  vote  of  Jan.  16  ap¬ 
propriating  the  money  was  illegal  thus  upholding  the  assessors. 
At  the  same  meeting  another  grant  of  £45  was  made. 

In  the  meantime  the  West  Precinct  took  more  active  measures 
to  obtain  facilities  so  that  “Learning  may  Be  Advanced  amongst 
us.”  On  May  1,  1730,  a  vote  was  passed  expressing  its  willingness 
to  be  set  off  as  a  separate  township  according  to  the  precinct  line. 
A  petition  for  that  purpose  headed  by  John  Bemis,  Daniel  Child 
and  Elnathan  Whitney  (all  three  residents  of  the  extreme  north¬ 
western  part)  was  presented  to  the  town  on  Dec.  4.  There  was 
evidently  at  this  meeting  a  majority  favoring  the  desires  of  the 
West  Precinct  for  votes  were  passed  refusing  to  have  the  school 
kept  any  longer  in  the  old  place  but  to  have  it  kept  near  the 
meeting-house  in  each  precinct.  It  was  voted  to  build  two  school- 
houses,  one  within  20  rods  of  the  east  meeting-house  and  the 
other  within  40  rods  west  of  the  west  house,  to  grant  £50  for  the 
purpose  and  to  name  a  building  committee.  This  meeting  refused 
to  consider  the  petition  for  the  separation  of  the  town. 

The  votes  at  this  meeting  would  seem  to  be  decisive  but  John 
Bemis,  Joshua  Biglow,  John  Fiske  and  others  complained  that 
some  of  the  votes  taken  were  on  matters  not  included  in  the 
warrant  and  still  others  insisted  that  they  were  not  legally 
warned  to  the  meeting.  Another  meeting  was  called  for  Dec.  30 
and  at  that  meeting  the  matter  of  the  schoolhouses  was  recon¬ 
sidered  and  votes  were  passed  to  continue  the  school  in  the  old 
place.  Besides  the  meeting  refused  to  grant  money  for  the  “In- 
couraging  of  Learning  in  the  most  Westerly  Part  of  the  Town.” 
At  a  meeting  held  on  Jan.  26  of  the  following  year  the  town 
refused  to  grant  money  for  the  encouragement  of  learning  in 
either  the  more  westerly  or  more  easterly  parts  of  the  town. 

The  next  move  made  by  the  West  Precinct  was  at  its  meeting 
of  Feb.  10,  1730-1,  when  a  committee  consisting  of  Dea.  William 
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Brown,  Anthony  Caverly,  Dea.  Thomas  Livermore,  Thomas 
Biglow  and  Jonas  Smith  was  selected  to  “further  by  all  Propper 
and  Reagular  means  whare  by  to  obtain”  the  setting  off  as  a 
separate  town.  The  General  Court  Records  show  that  on  Mar.  1, 
1730-1,  in  reply  to  a  petition  by  Anthony  Caverly  and  others 
asking  to  be  set  off  as  a  separate  town  on  account  of  the  schools 
&c,  it  was  ordered  that  the  town  show  cause  why  the  petition 
should  not  be  granted  at  the  first  Tuesday  of  the  next  May 
Session.  The  town  on  April  19  appointed  Lt.  Samuel  Stearns, 
Joseph  Mason  and  Jonas  Bond  a  committee  to  make  answer  to 
the  General  Court  on  this  order.  The  Court  records  make  no 
mention  of  what  took  place  at  this  hearing.  In  August  the  select¬ 
men  voted  that  if  the  committee  of  the  West  Precinct  saw  fit  to 
procure  a  place  to  keep  the  school  in,  then  the  school  would  be  re¬ 
moved  immediately  to  that  place.  Nothing  appears  to  have  been 
done  in  regard  to  this  offer.  That  a  recommendation  was 
made  by  the  General  Court  is  shown  by  an  article  in  the 
call  for  a  meeting  to  be  held  May  19,  1732,  referring  to  the 
“Advice  of  the  Honorable  House  of  Representatives,  recom¬ 
mended  to  them  the  last  Summer  relating  to  the  School.”  At 
that  meeting  it  was  voted  to  confirm  the  vote  passed  Dec.  4, 
1730,  regarding  the  building  of  a  schoolhouse  in  each  precinct. 
Nothing  further  was  done  at  that  time. 

The  next  year  a  petition  headed  by  Jonathan  Sanderson  and 
Zechariah  Smith  asking  to  have  the  Westerly  Precinct  set  off  as 
a  separate  town  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  annual  meeting. 
(Mar.  5,  1732-3.)  It  was  voted  not  to  act  upon  it  “under  the 
present  Circumstances.”  Seventeen  days  later  the  West  Precinct 
appointed  Daniel  Benjamin,  Jonas  Smith  and  Allen  Flagg  to 
address  the  town  either  “to  set  us  off  a  Distinct  town  by  our  selve 
(We  Bearing  our  equiel  Proportion  to  ward  the  Charge  of  the 
Great  Bridg  over  Charls  River)”  or  to  have  “two  schoolhouses 
and  two  school  Masters  of  which  each  Precinct  to  have  one”  as 
recommended  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  This  was  con¬ 
sidered  at  a  meeting  held  on  May  21  and  the  latter  alternative 
was  accepted  but  final  action  was  not  taken  until  June  18,  1733, 
when  it  was  voted  that  “the  place  of  Ground  betwixt  old  Deacon 
Sandersons  &  Mr.  Allen  Flaggs  near  to  Hosiers  Corner  to  be  the 
place  to  build  a  Schoolhouse  on  for  the  West  Precinct  of  the 
Town.”  This  place  was  where  Bacon  Street  joins  Lexington 
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Street  a  little  north  of  the  junction  with  Worcester  Lane.  It  was 
within  a  few  rods  of  the  two  places  previously  selected  by  the 
precinct.  Sixty  pounds  were  appropriated  to  build  the  new 
schoolhouse  and  to  repair  the  old  one  for  the  use  of  the  East 
Precinct.  William  Williams,  Anthony  Caverly  and  Samuel 
Peirce  were  the  building  committee.  As  Mr.  Williams  was  a 
builder  he  undoubtedly  was  the  builder  of  this  the  first  school- 
house  in  Waltham  territory.  It  was  erected  promptly  as  shown  by 
a  vote  passed  on  Dec.  3,  1733,  to  the  effect  that  it  “Should  Stand 
where  it  is  now  Erected.”  Joseph  Wellington  was  the  first  school¬ 
master,  chosen  in  January  of  the  following  year.  One  pound  was 
expended  for  two  great  chairs  for  the  two  schoolhouses.  Thus 
after  six  years  of  almost  continuous  effort  success  was  finally 
achieved. 


THE  MAKING  OF  A  TOWN 


Many  years  of  strife  with  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  were 
necessary  before  a  convenient  place  of  meeting  was  provided  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  middle,  later  the  western,  part.  Many 
more  were  needed  to  obtain  a  schoolhouse.  During  these  efforts 
the  idea  of  separation  into  two  towns  was  suggested  with  in¬ 
creasing  frequency.  The  first  proposal  for  separation  was  made 
by  the  eastern  part.  (1715,  see  page  33.)  After  that  all  such 
petitions  came  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  part.  Previous 
to  1734  nearly  all  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
schoolhouse,  that  of  March  1733  being  practically  an  ultimatum 
to  the  effect  that  either  a  schoolhouse  be  furnished  or  a  separation 
made.  (Page  46.)  As  this  resulted  in  obtaining  the  schoolhouse  no 
more  efforts  for  separation  were  made  for  several  years.  The 
West  Precinct  records  for  this  period  contain  little  but  routine 
matters:  the  election  of  officers,  the  authorization  of  payments 
for  the  upkeep  of  the  meeting-house  (mainly  to  replace  broken 
glass)  and  the  salary  of  the  sexton,  votes  to  provide  fire  wood 
for  the  minister  and  additions  to  his  salary,  actions  on  requests 
for  additional  pews,  etc.  One  exception  was  a  proposal  made  to 
grant  Mr.  Williams  a  sum  of  money  to  purchase  him  a  Negro 
Boy.  The  vote  (Mar.  6,  1733-4)  “Passt  in  the  Negative.”  The 
reason  for  this  refusal  was  not  given. 

The  town  records  show  that  the  next  clash  between  the  pre¬ 
cincts  was  in  regard  to  the  highways.  It  seems  that  when  the 
highways  were  laid  out  some  of  them,  the  Great  Country  Road 
in  particular,  were  wider  than  necessary  to  accommodate  the 
traffic.  Some  of  the  abuttors  made  use  of  this  excess  and  even 
fenced  it  and  added  it  to  their  farms.  To  correct  this  abuse  the 
town  on  Sept.  2,  1734,  chose  a  committee  to  sell  the  land  to  the 
abuttors  with  instructions  that  the  Country  Road  be  not  less 
than  four  rods  wide  and  the  other  highways  not  less  than  two. 
At  the  next  March  meeting  it  was  decided  to  use  the  interest  on 
the  money  so  obtained  for  the  support  of  the  schools.  Then  the 
contest  was  on  again.  The  eastern  inhabitants  by  petition  asked 
that  the  money  received  for  such  land  in  its  precinct  be  for  its 
own  use  and  disposal  and  that  the  proceeds  of  land  sold  in  the 
West  Precinct  be  likewise  held  for  that  part  of  the  town.  Those  of 
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the  western  part  petitioned  that  either  the  proceeds  be  divided 
to  each  precinct  “according  to  their  proportion  of  pay”  or  that 
every  person  who  had  “Given  in  Obligation  under  hand  and 
Seal”  to  the  committee  should  have  their  “Bond  resigned  Up 
again  and  hold  their  Lands  in  Fee  they  paying  the  Committee 
the  full  of  their  Demands.”  Both  petitions  were  refused  by  the 
town.  At  a  meeting  held  Nov.  29,  1736,  the  committee  was  con¬ 
tinued  by  a  vote  of  74  to  22  and  was  instructed  to  pay  the  in¬ 
terest  on  the  money  received  to  the  town  treasurer  for  the  use 
of  the  schools.  Even  this  decisive  vote  did  not  settle  the  dispute. 
Dr.  Bond  in  his  “History”  wrote  regarding  the  controversy  pre¬ 
ceding  the  division  of  the  town  into  precincts  that  although  the 
western  part  had  the  larger  number  of  voters  the  eastern  part 
had  more  wealth  and  as  it  paid  the  larger  part  of  the  taxes  ob¬ 
jected  to  paying  for  improvements  in  the  western  part  that  were 
of  no  benefit  to  them.  This  feeling  would  account  for  its  oppo¬ 
sition  to  an  additional  schoolhouse  and  to  the  controversy  over 
the  highways.  It  is  not  unknown  today. 

As  in  the  earlier  disputes  it  was  finally  decided  to  seek  outside 
assistance.  At  the  annual  meeting  held  Mar.  4,  1736-7,  it  was 
voted  that  “Whereas  Sundery  unhapy  Differances  have  of  Late 
risen  in  the  Town  of  Watertown  respecting  the  highways  and 
private  ways  in  Sd.  town  which  if  Not  Speedily  remedied,  may 
be  of  Very  Ill  Consequence  to  our  Selves  and  posterity;  we  Do 
there  fore  for  an  Amicable  Issue  of  Sd.  Differances  Agree  and 
Accordingly  Vote,  that  all  Disputs  and  Controversies  that  have 
arisen  or  may  arise  touching  the  Lands  in  this  town  Lying  as 
ways  or  reputed  as  Such,  and  touching  the  Disposition  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  Sale  of  any  Such  be  Referred  to  the  final  Deter¬ 
mination  of  the  Honourable  Thomas  Graves,  Frances  Foxcroft, 
and  Samll.  Danfourth  Esqr.  or  the  Major  part  of  them.  Also  that 
the  Court  of  the  General  Sessions  of  the  peace  be  requested  to 
appoint  the  Gentm.  so  Named  a  Comtee.,  to  take  a  View  of  the 
Sd.  Lands  and  ways  and  make  reporte  whether  the  Sd.  ways 
Should  remaine  as  Origenally  Left  or  Contracted  in  their  wedth, 
the  reporte  of  the  Committee  being  Excepted  by  Sd.  Court  to 
be  an  Isue  of  all  Controversies  whatso  ever  touching  the  Same.” 
Nathaniel  Harris  Esq.,  Dea.  William  Brown  and  Joseph  Mason 
Esq.  were  appointed  a  committee  to  request  the  Court  to  appoint 
these  men  and  named  the  selectmen  consisting  of  Nathaniel 
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Harris  Esq.,  Samuel  Peirce,  Dea.  William  Brown,  Joseph  Peirce, 
Lt.  Thomas  Biglow,  Daniel  Benjamin  and  John  Sawin  with  the 
town  clerk,  Samuel  Livermore,  to  appear  in  the  “Name  and 
Behalf  of  the  town”  before  Messrs.  Graves  Foxcroft  and  Dan- 
fourth. 

No  record  of  the  recommendations  of  this  committee  has  been 
found  but  on  Dec.  8,  1737,  the  freeholders  and  inhabitants  of  the 
West  Precinct  in  Watertown  met  and  voted  that  Dea.  William 
Brown,  Mr.  Daniel  Benjamin  and  Mr.  Samuel  Livermore  be  a 
committee  to  petition  the  Great  and  General  Court  that  they 
1  ‘would  Confirm  them  a  distinct  and  Sepperate  township  by  them 
Selves.”  These  were  the  conditions:  that  the  present  precinct  line 
be  the  dividing  line,  that  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  great 
bridge  over  Charles  River  and  the  support  of  the  poor  be  pro¬ 
portioned  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  amount  of  Province 
tax  paid  by  each  town,  that  the  debts  of  the  present  town  be  paid 
by  each  town  according  to  the  public  tax  and  that  the  surplus  in 
the  treasury,  if  any,  be  divided  in  a  similar  manner,  that  the 
yearly  interest  on  Watertown’s  part  of  £60,000  loan  be  divided 
from  time  to  time  according  to  the  Province  tax,  that  Water¬ 
town’s  part  in  the  two  thousand  acres  granted  it  by  the  General 
Court  and  the  arms  and  ammunition  in  stock  be  shared  in  equal 
halves,  that  the  town  records  be  given  to  persons  designated  by 
the  easterly  town.  It  was  also  proposed  that  the  public  ways 
between  Masters  Brook  and  the  Cambridge  line  be  settled  as  to 
their  course  and  width  according  to  the  report  that  may  be 
made  by  the  committee  already  appointed,  that  land  already  sold 
to  the  abuttors  be  confirmed  to  them,  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  go  to  the  town  in  which  the  land  is  located  and  that  owners 
of  land  taken  for  ways  not  now  included  be  recompensed  for  it. 
Previous  to  this  the  East  Precinct  had  voted  (Dec.  5,  1737)  to 
agree  to  a  separation  under  similar  conditions. 

The  great  bridge  referred  to  was  the  one  over  Charles  River  at 
Watertown  Square.  The  first  bridge  there  was  for  foot  travelers 
only  and  was  built  before  1641.  It  was  replaced  by  a  horse  bridge 
in  1648,  built  by  order  of  the  General  Court,  but  erected  and 
maintained  by  Watertown  despite  many  attempts  made  to  have 
the  country  assume  the  expense.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
of  the  kind  over  that  river.  When  Weston  was  incorporated 
twenty-five  years  before,  it  assumed  its  share  of  the  maintenance 
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and  so  Waltham  should  do  likewise.  The  three  towns  continued 
this  practice  until  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  seems  to 
have  been  very  flimsily  built  and  it  was  necessary  to  have  annual 
repairs  and  to  frequently  rebuild  it. 

On  Dec.  20,  1637,  a  bill  to  set  off  the  West  Precinct  of  Water- 
town  as  the  Town  of  .  .  .  was  submitted  to  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  Second  and  third  readings  were  had  there  on  the  two 
following  days.  It  was  agreed  to  with  a  slight  amendment  by  the 
Council  on  Dec.  30  and  the  House  concurred  on  the  31st.  It  was 
passed  to  be  enacted  on  Jan.  2,  1737-8.  In  all  of  these  proceedings 
the  new  town  was  un-named.  On  Jan.  4,  1737-8  (Jan.  15,  1738, 
new  style)  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  Town  of  Waltham  was 
passed.  The  choice  of  a  name  would  then  seem  to  have  been  made 
between  Jan.  2  and  Jan.  4  but  nothing  has  been  discovered  to 
show  by  whom  the  name  was  suggested  or  how  the  choice  was 
made.  Many  have  considered  that  it  was  named  for  Waltham 
Abbey  in  England  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  the 
families  of  the  West  Precinct  came  from  there  and  there  seems  to 
be  nothing  to  connect  our  town  with  Waltham  Abbey  more  than 
with  any  other  town  of  the  same  name  in  England.  (Waltham 
Cross,  Walthamstow  and  the  Walthams  in  Lincoln,  Leicester 
and  Kent  Counties.) 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  town  was  incorporated  over 
one  hundred  years  after  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony  and  that  the  emigrant  ancestors  of  nearly  all  Waltham 
families  came  from  England  before  1640  or  1650.  The  name 
Waltham  means  “forest  home”  or  “home  in  the  forest”  and  it 
seems  to  the  writer  that  the  name  was  selected  for  its  meaning 
more  than  to  commemorate  any  particular  town.  The  Great 
Dividends  and  the  lands  in  Lieu  of  Township  that  included 
nearly  seven-eights  of  the  West  Precinct  area  were  heavily 
wooded.  At  least  one  of  its  inhabitants  (John  Stratton)  was  des¬ 
cribed,  to  distinguish  him  from  another  of  the  same  name  as 
living  “in  the  woods.”  Perhaps  this  was  the  colloquial  name  for 
his  part  of  the  town.  Even  today  the  view  from  Prospect  Hill 
shows  an  abundance  of  trees  dotted  with  numerous  “homes  in 
the  forest.” 

Dea. William  Brown  had  been  prominent  in  the  later  efforts  of 
the  West  Precinct  to  be  made  a  separate  town  and  to  him  the 
General  Court  gave  the  honor  of  calling  the  first  town  meeting. 
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Middlesex  s.s.  Waltham,  Janry  3,  1737. 
These  are  to  Notifie  the  Qualified  Voters  in  the  sd  Town  of 
Waltham  to  appear  at  the  publick  meeting  house  in  sd  Town  On 
Wednes  Day  the  Eighteenth  of  Jany  Currant  at  One  of  the  Clock 
in  the  after  Noon  for  the  Ends  following  vizt  To  Elect  and  Ap¬ 
point  a  Town  Clerk  and  Other  Town  officers  those  to  stand  till 
the  Anniversary  meeting  of  said  Town  in  the  month  of  March 
next. 

By  Order  of  the  Great  and  General  Court  pr 

William  Brown. 

The  meeting  was  duly  held  and  Samuel  Livermore,  who  had 
held  the  same  office  in  the  old  town,  was  chosen  clerk  and  Dea. 
William  Brown,  Dea.  Thomas  Livermore,  Daniel  Benjamin, 
Joseph  Peirce  and  Lieut.  Thomas  Biglow  selectmen.  At  the  March 
meeting  Mr.  Livermore  was  re-elected  but  Thomas  Hammond, 
John  Smith,  John  Bemis,  Ensign  Thomas  Harrington  and  Dea. 
Jonathan  Sanderson  were  elected  selectmen.  Thus  ten  men  had 
the  honor  of  serving  as  selectmen  during  the  first  year.  And  so 
finally  the  West  Precinct  became  a  Town. 
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Early  Events 

Included  in  its  territory  were  several  communities  each  deter¬ 
mined  to  have  its  share  of  the  town  offices  and  easily  accessible 
privileges  of  church  and  school.  In  the  early  meetings  there  were 
many  discussions  about  the  schools  and  the  location  of  the  school- 
house.  To  satisfy  the  residents  of  the  different  parts  the  school 
master  taught  in  the  schoolhouse  only  a  part  of  the  year  and 
held  school  in  private  houses  of  the  remoter  parts  the  balance  of 
the  time.  These  “moving  schools”  did  not  prove  very  satis¬ 
factory  so  in  1756  it  was  voted  to  keep  school  in  the  schoolhouse 
in  the  future. 

The  meeting-house  also  had  its  place  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
voters.  Mr.  Williams  continued  as  minister  until  his  death  in 
1751.  His  funeral  expenses  of  over  £30  were  paid  for  by  the  town 
and  £l-ls-4d  was  voted  to  purchase  a  ring  “in  token  of  love 
for  him  and  for  his  preaching.”  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son- 
in-law,  Rev.  Jacob  Cushing. 

The  singers  of  the  congregation  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
sit  together  in  the  front  seats  of  the  gallery  lost  their  seats  when 
the  meeting-house  was  “seated”  by  a  town  committee  in  1765. 
They  petitioned  for  and  received  seats  although  not  in  the 
desired  location. 

The  meeting-house  was  too  small  for  the  growing  congregation 
although  additional  pews  were  erected  by  a  number  of  indi¬ 
viduals  at  their  own  expense.  In  1767  after  much  debate  it  was 
decided  to  build  a  new  one  across  the  highway  from  the  old 
location.  The  arrangement  of  the  interior  was  like  the  Roxbury 
house  but  the  interior  finish  was  like  that  of  Watertown.  The 
forty  square  pews  on  the  floor  were  assigned  to  the  minister  and 
the  thirty-nine  highest  tax  payers,  the  minister  having  first 
choice.  Seats  were  provided  for  the  less  prominent  members  of 
the  congregation.  The  singers  in  1769  obtained  the  desired  right 
to  use  the  front  seats  of  the  gallery. 

During  this  period  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  took  place. 
The  conflicts  were  far  from  Waltham  but  more  than  fifty  of  its 
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townsmen  were  in  service  as  soldiers.  The  two  thousand  un¬ 
fortunate  exiles  from  Acadia  landed  in  Boston  were  distributed 
throughout  the  state.  August  Hebert,  his  wife,  sons,  daughters 
and  grandchildren,  making  thirteen  in  all,  and  Sam  White 
(LeBlanc)  whose  father  was  unknown  were  sent  to  Waltham 
early  in  1756.  Two  grandchildren  were  born  while  they  were 
here.  Only  four  of  the  number  were  “fit  for  business.”  Age, 
youth,  maternity  and  disease  made  the  others  unfit.  They  were 
under  the  care  of  the  selectmen  and  one  of  the  number,  Dea. 
Isaac  Stearns,  was  paid  for  the  use  of  a  house  and  garden  where 
they  lived.  The  Town  was  re-imbursed  by  the  Province  for  all 
the  expense  incurred.  This  expense  varied  but  averaged  about 
£5  a  month.  In  January  1760  there  were  only  ten  here  but  the 
next  spring  there  were  fifteen.  Orders  were  received  in  April 
1761  to  send  August  and  his  wife  to  Lexington,  his  son  Peter, 
wife  and  seven  children  to  Newton  and  his  grandson  John 
and  Samuel  White  to  Bedford.  This  left  two  women  or  girls, 
probably  daughters  of  August  in  Waltham.  In  the  State 
Archives  are  several  petitions  from  the  French  Neutrals,  as  they 
were  officially  called,  complaining  of  severe  mistreatment  but 
none  have  been  found  from  the  family  living  in  Waltham. 

There  were  no  bridges  across  the  river  in  Waltham  when  the 
town  was  incorporated.  About  1755  Newton  Street  was  laid  out 
to  run  in  a  straight  line  to  the  river  but  in  1759  its  course  was 
changed  as  it  went  down  the  hill  somewhat  westerly  “for  the 
advantage  of  the  pound.”  It  was  planned  to  have  a  bridge 
across  Beaver  Brook  but  to  avoid  this  the  course  of  the  brook 
was  changed.  The  land  over  which  the  road  was  to  run  was 
probably  purchased  for  that  purpose  by  Capt.  Joshua  Fuller,  a 
member  of  a  family  that  owned  large  tracts  of  land  across  the 
river.  Stephen  White,  then  a  resident  of  Newton  but  owner  of  a 
farm  in  Waltham,  in  1755  headed  the  petition  for  the  new  way 
and  it  is  said  that  he  built  a  bridge  to  connect  with  this  highway 
at  his  own  expense,  but  Sept.  14,  1761,  the  Waltham  Selectmen 
were  authorized  to  receive  subscriptions  from  several  persons  for 
this  purpose.  It  was  evidently  standing  there  in  1762  for  at  that 
time  the  highway  was  referred  to  as  the  “new  way  to  the  new 
bridge.” 

The  schoolhouse  problem  again  occupied  the  thoughts  of  the 
voters.  Only  a  short  time  after  the  first  one  was  built  in  1733 
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attempts  were  made  to  have  an  additional  building.  Various 
locations  were  proposed,  all  parts  of  the  town  being  represented 
in  the  many  petitions  made  between  1740  and  1775.  The  first 
additional  one  obtained  was  on  Trapelo  Road  near  Forest  Street 
erected  by  private  subscription  in  1772.  In  1774  a  new  school- 
house  was  built  near  the  meeting-house  and  in  1775  another  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  northwest  part  of  the  town  was  built 
at  the  “Foot-of-the-hills”  near  the  site  of  the  present  Pond  End 
Schoolhouse.  The  vote  was  to  “take  down  the  old  schoolhouse 
and  use  the  materials  as  far  as  fit”  for  the  new  one.  These  three 
buildings  served  the  needs  of  the  town  for  many  years  but  in 
1792  the  one  near  the  meeting-house  was  moved  to  lower  Main 
Street  east  of  Beaver  Brook. 


The  Revolution 

The  Revolution  and  the  events  leading  up  to  it,  although  of 
great  interest  to  the  inhabitants  of  Waltham,  take  but  little 
space  in  the  town  records.  They  do  show  that  on  May  27,  1776, 
the  Town  voted  “that  if  the  Honorable  Congress  should  for  the 
safety  of  the  United  Colonies,  declare  them  free  and  independent 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  they,  the  said  inhabitants,  will 
solemnly  engage  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  support  them 
in  the  measure.”  That  this  pledge  was  amply  fulfilled  is  shown  by 
the  tablet  erected  near  the  City  Hall  in  1931  bearing  the  names 
of  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  men  who  represented  Waltham  in 
military  service  during  that  period.* 

These  men  all  represented  and  were  paid  for  their  service  by 
the  Town  but  not  all  were  residents.  There  were  at  least  two 
hundred  actual  residents  or  members  of  their  families  who  bore 
arms  in  the  Revolution. 

*The  names  were  secured  from  the  published  State  records  and  from  the 
miscellaneous  papers  on  file  in  the  Waltham  City  Hall.  There  should  be  at 
least  ten  names  added,  some  that  were  accidentally  omitted  and  others  found 
in  a  communication  published  by  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical 
Society  too  late  to  be  included.  These  names  were:  Felix  Cuff,  Samuel  Dale, 
Jonathan  Fisk,  John  Fletcher,  Jonathan  Gray,  Azael  Hooker,  Thomas  Law¬ 
rence,  Reuben  Peirce,  Jonathan  Sanderson,  Jr.,  Jonathan  Sprague.  One  name 
on  the  tablet,  Michael  Minnehan,  is  given  twice,  the  name  being  reversed 
and  differently  spelled. 
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Probably  the  largest  number  under  arms  at  one  time  was  on 
the  day  of  the  Lexington  Alarm  when  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  men  had  a  three-day  service,  beginning  April  19,  1775, 
marched  twenty-eight  miles  and  bore  their  own  expenses.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  many  of  them  set  off  independantly  across  the  fields 
to  the  route  of  the  British  troops  but  there  is  a  tradition  that 
most  of  the  company  met  at  the  meeting-house  where  their  arms 
and  ammunition  were  secreted  and  then  marched  to  Piety 
Corner  where  they  were  held  until  it  was  ascertained  whether 
the  British  were  returning  by  the  Great  Road  or  by  the  way  they 
had  come  in  the  morning.  When  the  latter  route  was  reported 
they  marched  off  towards  Lexington.  A  tablet  placed  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Lexington  and  Lincoln  Streets  in  1930  commemorates 
this  event.  Abraham  Peirce  was  Captain  of  this  company  but 
Capt.  Abijah  Child  was  in  command  of  thirty-five  or  more  men 
who  were  in  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

During  the  investment  of  Boston  many  of  the  soldiers  were 
temporarily  quartered  in  Waltham.  David  Townsend  who  had 
a  bakery  on  the  Great  Road  a  short  distance  east  of  Newton 
Street  told  his  son  William  that  his  “Bakehouse  seemed  little 
different  from  an  appendage  to  the  American  Army,  the  soldiers 
continually  pouring  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  stopping 
for  refreshments  and  declaring  they  were  determined  to  persevere 
to  the  end  of  the  contest. ”  Many  of  the  wounded  during  1775 
and  1776  were  brought  to  Waltham.  The  First  Parish  Church 
records  show  that  in  those  years  eleven  soldiers  from  out  of  town 
died  here.  Many  soldiers  from  Waltham  took  part  in  the  Canada 
Expedition  and  in  the  Ticonderoga  Campaign,  some  went  to 
Rhode  Island  and  undoubtedly  others  served  in  more  distant 
places.  In  October  1778,  £3308-6s-4d  was  paid  for  men  and  sup¬ 
plies  up  to  that  time.  Other  appropriations  were  made  from  time 
to  time  afterwards  and  men  were  supplied  up  to  the  end  of  the 
war. 

The  population  of  Waltham  in  1776  was  870  but  it  dropped  to 
689  in  1780.  This  loss  may  have  been  due  in  part  to  absentees  and 
casualties  in  the  army  but  several  families  under  the  leadership 
of  Dea.  Elijah  Livermore  founded  the  town  of  Livermore,  Maine, 
about  1779  and  doubtless  other  families  with  pioneer  instincts 
helped  to  settle  other  remote  parts  of  New  England.  The  first 
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United  States  Census  of  1790  showed  a  population  of  882,  & 
slightly  larger  increase  than  the  loss  of  the  previous  decade. 

The  population  was  scattered  and  there  was  no  real  village. 
The  meeting-house  was  near  the  geographical  center  but  south 
of  the  population  center  and  there  was  only  one  dwelling  near  it. 
It  was  still  an  agricultural  community  and  the  homes  were  in  the 
most  fertile  parts. 


The  Coming  of  Industry 

The  early  settlers  of  Waltham  in  common  with  those  of  other 
New  England  towns  included  in  their  numbers  millers,  weavers, 
cordwainers,  tanners,  blacksmiths,  housewrights,  coopers,  lock¬ 
smiths,  potters,  maltsters,  etc.  With  possibly  few  exceptions  these 
artisans  had  their  farms  from  which  they  obtained  their  food 
and  some  of  their  supplies.  Even  the  minister  tilled  his  land  to 
augment  his  modest  salary.  Winter,  the  leisure  season  for  most 
farmers,  was  a  busy  time  for  those  with  trades  and  as  a  rule 
they  were  more  prosperous. 

In  1662  a  fulling  mill  was  built  on  Beaver  Brook  in  the  part 
formerly  Waltham  but  now  the  Waverley  district  of  Belmont. 
Later  there  was  a  saw  and  grist  mill  there  owned  by  Phinehas 
Stearns  and  his  son  John.  A  grist  mill  was  erected  on  Stony 
Brook  at  the  other  extreme  bound  in  1679.  The  mill  itself  was  in 
Weston  after  that  town  was  incorporated  but  the  larger  part  of 
the  mill-lot  of  30  acres  became  a  part  of  Waltham.  Dea.  Thomas 
Livermore  had  a  grist  mill  on  Chester  Brook  near  Beaver  Street 
that  was  probably  built  in  1731.  He  also  had  a  malt  mill  a  short 
distance  up  stream.  A  still  earlier  grist  mill  was  that  of  Thomas 
Rider  also  on  Chester  Brook  a  little  south  of  Trapelo  Road.  This 
was  built  previous  to  1690.  These  mills  served  the  local  needs 
only  and  could  hardly  be  classed  as  industries.  The  Rider  mill, 
however,  after  it  passed  through  the  ownership  of  Joseph  Smith 
to  David  Mead  and  his  descendants,  was  turned  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  into  a  woodenware  factory.  Here 
Moses  Mead  made  hay  rakes,  handles  for  hoes,  hammers,  axes, 
etc.,  mortars,  pestles  and  rolling  pins.  These  had  an  excellent  repu¬ 
tation  and  a  considerable  sale.  Some  of  them  can  still  be  found  in  a 
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few  old  homesteads.  This  modest  shop  may  well  be  termed  the 
pioneer  of  industrial  Waltham.  In  1788  John  Boies,  a  son  of  one 
of  the  pioneer  paper  manufacturers  of  Milton,  built  the  first  dam 
across  the  river  in  Waltham  and  erected  a  paper  mill  on  the  north 
bank  a  little  east  of  the  present  Moody  Street.  About  1794 
Christopher  Gore  started  a  rival  mill  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  town  and  in  1801  Nathan  Upham,  an  apprentice  of  Boies, 
bought  land  at  the  mouth  of  Stony  Brook  and  the  next  year  built 
another  mill  on  the  Waltham  side.  The  paper  business  was  not 
very  prosperous  and  only  the  Upham  mill,  later  after  many 
changes  of  ownership  the  property  of  the  Roberts  family,  sur¬ 
vived.  The  Gore  mill  was  acquired  and  used  for  a  fulling  mill  in 
connection  with  a  newly  erected  cotton  mill  near  by  in  1810  and 
in  1812  the  owners,  Wiswall,  Holland  and  Coverley,  incorporated 
as  the  Waltham  Cotton  and  Wool  Factory  Company.  The  busi¬ 
ness  grew  rapidly  and  in  1815  there  were  2000  spindles  in  the 
cotton  factory  and  380  in  the  woolen  department.  Over  200  were 
employed.  Rev.  Samuel  Ripley  in  his  description  of  Waltham  of 
that  time  states  that  great  care  was  taken  by  the  proprietors  to 
see  that  their  establishment  was  “free  from  the  disorder  and  im¬ 
morality  which,  in  general,  are  found  to  exist,  and  by  many  are 
supposed  to  be  almost  their  necessary  evils/ ’ 

Francis  C.  Lowell  and  Patrick  T.  Jackson  in  1813  bought  the 
Boies  paper  mill  and  a  large  amount  of  land  near  it.  Associated 
with  Nathan  Appleton  they  incorporated  as  the  Boston  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  in  the  same  year  and  began  the  erection  of  a 
cotton  mill.  It  is  claimed  that  in  this  mill,  for  the  first  time,  all  of 
the  operations  for  making  cotton  cloth  were  carried  on  under 
one  roof.  Mr.  Lowell  had  previously  studied  the  methods  and 
machines  used  in  England  and,  ably  assisted  by  Paul  Moody, 
designed  and  built  machinery  of  a  new  and  improved  design.  It 
operated  successfully  and  the  business  grew  rapidly.  In  1819  the 
entire  property  of  the  Waltham  Cotton  and  Wool  Factory  Co. 
was  bought,  all  the  land  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  between 
the  two  factories  was  acquired  and  River  Street  was  laid  out  to 
connect  them  by  a  direct  route.  In  1823  the  same  proprietors 
started  another  mill  on  the  Merrimac  and  the  town  that  was 
built  around  it  was  named  Lowell.  The  machinery  for  this  mill, 
the  Massachusetts,  was  made  in  Waltham.  The  success  of  the 
Boston  Manufacturing  Co.  made  a  great  change  in  the  character 
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of  the  town.  In  the  decade  between  1810  and  1820  the  population 
increased  nearly  60%  and  as  nearly  all  of  the  new  families  lived 
on  or  south  of  the  Great  Road  the  farmers  of  the  north  and  west 
parts  could  no  longer  control  the  doings  of  the  town. 


The  Great  Country  Road 

In  early  deeds  there  are  frequent  references  to  country  roads. 
This  term  seems  to  have  been  used  to  designate  any  highway  that 
led  to  other  towns  to  the  west  or  north  or  to  thinly  settled  parts. 
When  our  principal  thoroughfare  was  mentioned  by  that  name 
it  was  always  called  either  The  Great  Country  Road  or  simply 
The  Country  Road  leaving  the  indefinite  article  to  use  with  less 
important  highways.  It  was  first  called  the  Sudbury  Road, 
sometimes  the  part  beyond  the  head  of  the  Great  Plaine  was 
called  the  Sudbury  Path  or  Cartway.  Often  the  thoughts  of  the 
writers  turned  in  the  other  direction  and  it  became  the  Great 
Road  to  Boston.  Beaver  Street  was  the  Back  Road,  a  name  that 
is  now  sometimes  used.  Grove  Street  was  sometimes  called  the 
Back  Road  to  Watertown.  Gore  Street  was  the  “Driftway”  to 
the  river. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  Great  Road  was  a  busy  thorough¬ 
fare.  It  was  used  by  the  first  settlers  of  Connecticut,  the  so-called 
Connecticut  Path  branching  from  it  in  what  is  now  Weston. 
Produce  for  sale  or  barter  in  Boston  passed  over  it,  the  return 
trip  bringing  the  sugar,  molasses,  West  India  goods,  etc.  neces¬ 
sary  for  home  consumption.  On  account  of  the  sandy  soil  the 
drive  through  Waltham  Plain  was  dreaded  by  the  teamsters  and 
is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  much  profanity.  This  defect  was 
ameliorated  by  a  number  of  excellent  taverns  along  its  way  that 
provided  refreshment  for  man  and  beast.  From  1701  to  1716 
Samuel  Biglow  was  licensed  to  keep  a  house  of  entertainment  and 
he  was  probably  the  first  to  keep  a  tavern  on  Waltham  territory. 
His  homestead  was  on  the  south  side  of  Weston  Street  and  west 
of  Fisk  Avenue.  He  was  succeeded  by  Daniel  Ball  who  was 
licensed  in  1717  and  kept  a  tavern  on  the  homestead  of  his  father 
north  of  Weston  Street  and  just  east  of  Masters  Brook.  He  died 
the  next  spring  but  his  widow  married  Thomas  Harrington,  a 
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potter,  who  continued  the  business.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Daniel  and  grandson  Daniel.  The  latter  sold  to  John  Gleason 
in  1774.  Henry  Kimball,  Zechariah  Weston,  Samuel  Biglow  and 
David  Smith,  all  innholders,  followed  him.  It  was  probably  not 
used  long  by  Smith  for  it  passed  out  of  existence  about  1793. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Plain  near  Linden  Street  Richard  Cutting 
about  1742  started  the  tavern  that  bore  his  family  name  for 
nearly  sixty  years.  It  was  on  or  near  its  site  that  the  famous 
Massasoit  House  stood  between  1835  and  its  destruction  by  fire 
in  1849.  A  few  years  after  the  Cutting  Tavern  was  opened  James 
Davenport  bought  the  old  Garfield  property  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  Main  and  Gore  Streets  and  turned  it  into  a  place  of 
entertainment.  He  and  his  successors  continued  it  until  the  place 
was  bought  by  Christopher  Gore  in  1786. 

Probably  the  next  to  join  the  competition  was  at  the  other  end 
of  the  town  although  its  age  is  uncertain.  It  stood  on  Tavern 
Road,  formerly  a  part  of  the  Great  Road  that  originally  made  a 
sharp  turn  around  the  swampy  ground  at  that  place.  John  Ball  of 
Concord  Road  married  for  his  second  wife,  Anna,  daughter  of 
William  Harrington,  in  1753  and  became  an  innholder.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  tavern  afterwards  called  by  his  name  had  been 
previously  carried  on  by  his  father-in-law.  This  tavern,  in  later 
years  known  as  the  Stratton  Tavern,  did  business  for  nearly  one 
hundred  years  and  the  building  survived  until  1893  when  it  was 
burned.  It  was  then  the  last  of  the  old  time  hostelries. 

In  1757  Jonas  Dix  bought  a  house,  barn,  shop  and  five  acres  of 
land  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Main  and  Pleasant  Streets.  At 
some  later  period  the  buildings  were  used  for  tavern  purposes 
with  Isaac  Gleason  as  landlord.  In  1778  Dix  sold  to  Benjamin 
Bird  and  thereafter  it  was  known  as  the  Bird  Tavern.  It  was 
taken  down  in  1816  by  Rev.  Samuel  Ripley  who  built  his  resi¬ 
dence,  still  standing,  north  of  the  old  buildings  but  on  the  same 
lot.  On  the  present  site  of  Main  and  Prospect  Streets  stood  the 
Green  Tavern,  built  as  a  residence  by  Isaac  Brown  about  1745, 
but  not  used  for  the  public  until  it  was  purchased  by  Abijah 
Fiske  in  1766.  Its  use  as  a  tavern  terminated  about  1840.  Its 
name  was  applied  because  of  the  color  of  its  paint. 

Samuel  Wellington,  whose  father  Thomas  kept  a  tavern  on 
Trapelo  Road  near  Woburn  Street  as  early  as  1754,  in  1778  bought 
a  house  standing  near  the  corner  of  Main  and  Appleton  Streets 
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and  used  it  as  a  tavern.  It  was  owned  in  succession  by  Stephen 
Wellman,  Isaac  Gleason,  Nathaniel  Livermore  and  David  Town¬ 
send,  Jr.  The  latter  made  it  his  residence  until  it  was  burned  on 
May  31,  1825,  in  the  “biggest  fire  ever  in  Waltham”  (C.  F. 
Fiske's  Diary).  In  1779  the  Ball  Tavern  was  sold  by  John  Ball's 
widow  to  David  Smith,  a  considerable  amount  of  near-by  land 
included.  He  soon  sold  a  half  interest  to  his  brother-in-law  Isaac 
Bemis  but  as  they  did  not  agree  as  partners  a  year  later  they 
divided  the  property,  Bemis  retaining  the  Tavern.  Smith  then 
built  a  competing  one  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Road  a  short 
distance  east.  Bricks  were  used  in  its  construction  and  it  was 
generally  known  as  the  Brick  Tavern.  It  was  carried  on  by 
Smith  until  his  death  in  1826  and  then  by  his  son  Leonard.  The 
latter  also  owned  the  Green  Tavern  and  probably  gave  up  the 
Brick  Tavern  about  1834.  He  built  the  Prospect  House  opposite 
to  the  Green  Tavern  in  1839  and  used  the  bricks  from  the  old 
Brick  Tavern  in  the  chimneys  of  the  new  building. 

In  1801  David  Smith  bought  the  Cutting-Clark  homestead  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Great  Road  and  made  a  large  addition  to 
the  front  of  the  old  dwelling  house  suitable  for  hotel  purposes. 
If  he  made  use  of  it  at  all  it  was  not  for  long  for  he  sold  it  to 
Lieut.  Leonard  Williams  in  1803.  Henry  Kemball  bought  it  in 
1812  and  it  was  known  as  Kemball’s  Tavern  until  1824  when  it 
was  bought  by  Thomas  R.  Plympton  when  it  became  the  Plvmp- 
ton  Tavern.  Later  it  became  the  Central  House.  The  Public 
Library  occupies  its  site.  The  Prospect  House,  remodelled  into 
an  apartment  house  is  still  standing  on  Hammond  Street. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  eleven  taverns  built  on  the  Great 
Road,  nine  of  them  erected  before  1800.  Eight  of  these  were 
doing  business  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution. 

Passenger  travel  along  this  higlrway  was  on  horseback  or  in 
private  or  public  coaches.  When  Gen.  Washington  made  his  New 
England  visit  as  president  in  1789  he  and  his  attendants  rode  in  a 
hired  coach  or  chariot  as  it  was  then  called.  Extra  horses  and  a 
luggage  carrier  made  quite  a  retinue.  Although  “he  declined  as 
far  as  possible  military  escorts”  William  Townsend  in  his  journal 
wrote  that  he  was  met  at  Weston  by  the  Waltham  Cavalry 
Troop  who  escorted  him  through  Waltham  and  Watertown  to 
Cambridge.  “I  recollect  on  that  day  that  my  Father  acted  as  a 
subaltern  officer  and  on  the  return  of  the  Escort  (from  Weston) 
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with  President  Washington  my  Father’s  family  who  were  at 
home  were  all  paraded  in  the  front  Piazza  and  were  honored  with 
a  bow  from  the  President.  I  was  too  young  to  follow  the  escort 
but  the  sight  made  a  lasting  impression  on  my  mind.” 

On  July  28,  1804,  Jerome  Bonaparte  passed  through  Waltham 
of  his  way  to  Boston  and  on  July  4,  1817,  President  Munroe 
visited  the  town.  In  1809  Christopher  Gore,  Esq.,  who  had  a 
summer  residence  in  Waltham,  was  elected  governor  after  a  very 
bitter  contest.  His  supporters  were  jubilant  and  when,  on  June 
5,  he  rode  in  his  coach  and  four  to  Boston  for  his  inauguration  he 
was  escorted  by  some  eight  hundred  men  and  boys  on  horseback 
and  by  about  one  hundred  carriages  filled  with  his  admirers. 
There  were  two  sections  to  this  procession.  The  men  of  Middlesex 
marched  to  the  Gore  residence  and  asked  permission  to  escort 
him  to  Boston.  At  Cambridge  there  were  men  from  Boston  with 
whom  they  united  and  marched  to  the  Governor’s  town  home  in 
Park  Place.  The  two  Boston  newspapers,  the  Columbian  Centinel 
and  the  Independent  Chronicle,  the  first  supporting  Gov.  Gore 
and  the  other  violently  opposing  him,  gave  strikingly  different 
descriptions  of  the  character  of  this  cavalcade  and  of  its  par¬ 
ticipants. 

The  troop  of  cavalry  that  escorted  President  Washington  was 
formed  about  1788  by  men  in  Waltham  and  vicinity  with  Nathan 
Fuller  of  Newton  as  commander.  It  was  a  very  popular  organi¬ 
zation,  possibly  on  account  of  their  handsome  uniforms:  scarlet 
coats,  deerskin  small  clothes,  whole  boots  with  spurs,  horseman’s 
caps,  etc.  They  were  mounted  on  the  best  horses  they  could 
procure. 

The  stage  coaches  by  frequent  relays  made  fast  time.  In  1804 
William  Townsend  made  the  trip  from  Waltham  to  New  Haven 
in  two  days,  stopping  at  Palmer  the  first  night.  From  New  Haven 
to  New  York  a  day  and  one-half  was  required  by  stage  while  by 
vessel  by  starting  at  2  p.m.  the  wharf  at  New  York  was  reached 
at  10  a.m.  the  next  day.  On  his  return  a  snow  storm  was  en¬ 
countered  so  at  Sudbury  a  change  was  made  to  a  “glass  stage.” 

Mr.  Townsend  also  relates  that  in  February  1807  there  was  a 
great  freshet  in  the  river  following  a  thirty-six  hour  rain.  Many 
mill-dams  and  bridges  were  carried  away,  among  them  the  Boies 
dam  at  Waltham  and  the  Newton  Street  bridge  that  was  carried 
clear  to  the  Watertown  bridge.  The  water  ran  a  foot  over  the 
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Beaver  Brook  bridge  at  the  Great  Road.  It  was  not  until  June  1 
that  the  selectmen  of  Newton  and  Waltham  decided  to  rebuild 
the  bridge  over  the  river  and  work  was  not  started  until  Sept. 
21.  The  coming  of  industry  to  Waltham  added  considerably  to 
the  traffic  along  the  Great  Road  and  the  taverns  shared  in  the 
general  prosperity. 


Continued  Growth 

The  success  of  the  cotton  mills  brought  with  it  new  problems 
to  be  solved.  The  meeting-house  was  not  large  enough  to  accom¬ 
modate  all  the  new  families  that  desired  to  attend.  A  proposal 
was  made  to  allow  the  Boston  Manufacturing  Company  to  build 
an  addition  and  to  pay  for  it  by  the  sale  of  pews.  The  Town 
voted  permission  to  do  so  but  the  Company  did  not  accept.  It 
was  finally  decided  to  form  a  new  Society  for  the  members  of  the 
old  congregation  did  not  like  to  have  a  new  house  placed  more 
near  to  the  new  center  of  population  and  the  new  residents 
objected  to  the  old  location  as  too  distant.  It  was  in  1820  that 
the  Second  Religious  Society  was  formed  and  on  July  4  of  that 
year  the  corner  stone  of  a  meeting-house  for  it  was  laid  on 
Church  Street  where  is  now  the  old  Catholic  Cemetery.  In  the 
same  year  the  Town  made  its  last  appropriation  for  the  salary  of 
the  minister  thus  ending  the  connection  of  the  Town  with 
religious  matters. 

About  1822  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Dana  had  a  small  chemical  works 
near  the  corner  of  River  and  Newton  Streets.  Patrick  T.  Jackson 
became  interested  in  the  work  Dr.  Dana  was  doing  and  through 
his  efforts  a  stock  company,  called  the  Newton  Chymical 
Company,  was  formed  in  1825.  Buildings  were  erected  across 
the  river  on  the  west  side  of  Newton  Street  then  a  part  of  Newton 
and  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  and  bleaching  acid  was  begun. 
Nearly  all  the  stockholders  were  Waltham  people.  After  a  rather 
discouraging  start  the  business  became  very  profitable  and  was 
continued  until  1872  when  changing  conditions  made  it  desirable 
to  stop  manufacture.  The  buildings  were  taken  down  and  the 
land  sold  for  house-lots.  Over  twice  the  amount  of  the  capitali¬ 
zation  was  returned  to  the  stockholders. 
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The  first  Fire  Engine  Company  was  organized  in  1817.  Its 
formation  was  approved  by  the  selectmen  July  14  of  that  year. 
The  engine  was  housed  by  the  Boston  Manufacturing  Company. 
This  Company  was  very  public  spirited  and  willingly  assisted 
any  project  to  improve  the  welfare  of  its  employees.  In  1827  it 
erected  a  building  in  which  it  provided  a  hall  and  a  small  room 
for  the  use  of  the  Rumford  Institute  for  Mutual  Instruction  that 
had  been  formed  the  December  previous.  It  charged  a  rent  of 
$60  a  year  but  promised  to  use  that  amount  in  founding  a  library 
for  the  use  of  the  Institute.  In  1830  the  Company  presented  its 
own  Manufacturers  Library.  The  Institute  flourished  for  many 
years.  Each  winter  a  course  of  lectures  was  provided.  Sometime 
these  lectures  were  given  by  members  but  often  eminent  people 
were  secured.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned:  Louis  Aggasiz, 
George  Bancroft,  Caleb  Cushing,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
Edward  Everett,  Horace  Greeley,  Oliver  Wendall  Holmes, 
Horace  Mann,  Wendall  Phillips,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Charles 
Sumner  and  Mark  Twain. 

The  town  was  approaching  the  size  when,  according  to  State 
law,  it  must  provide  a  school  in  which  higher  branches  of  learning 
could  be  taught  than  the  district  schools  were  designed  to  furnish. 
It  had  also  become  desirable  to  have  a  convenient  place  in  which 
to  hold  town  meetings.  These  had  always  been  held  in  the  meet¬ 
ing-house  as  it  was  built  by  the  town  and  was  intended  for  civil 
as  well  as  religious  gatherings.  The  First  Parish  meeting-house 
was  too  far  north  to  suit  the  mill  people  so  it  was  proposed  to 
erect  a  new  building  to  be  used  for  a  grammar  school  and  town 
hall.  The  town  voted,  April  30,  1832,  to  construct  such  a  build¬ 
ing.  It  is  rather  surprising  to  find,  however,  that  by  a  substantial 
majority  it  voted  to  place  it  on  the  old  meeting-house  common. 
It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  when  Mr.  Theodore  Lyman 
offered  a  lot  of  land  accompanied  by  a  gift  of  $200,  if  it  was  ac¬ 
cepted,  that  the  Town  on  July  10  voted  to  place  the  building  on 
that  lot.  About  a  week  later  it  refused  to  stay  the  proceedings. 
Then  without  any  explanation  on  August  7  a  vote  was  passed  to 
purchase  six  acres  from  Thomas  R.  Plympton  and  to  erect  the 
new  building  there.  The  deed  was  signed  on  August  10  and 
covered  land  formerly  a  part  of  the  old  Cutting-Clark  farm  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Great  Road  but  separated  from  it  by  a  strip 
about  20  rods  wide.  It  extended  from  a  short  distance  east  of  the 
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present  Lexington  Street  to  a  short  distance  west  of  Common 
Street.  The  new  house  was  built  about  on  the  site  of  the  North 
Junior  High  School  with  the  lower  floor  equipped  for  the  grammar 
school  and  the  upper  a  town  hall.  On  the  eastern  edge  of  the  lot 
a  gun  house,  with  two  field  pieces  and  a  flag-staff  near  by,  and  a 
fire  house  for  the  Boyden  hand  engine  were  built  in  1841.  On  land 
adjoining  at  the  southeast  corner  where  there  is  now  the  police 
station  a  brick  district  schoolhouse  was  erected  in  1838.  (The 
town  was  then  divided  into  five  districts:  the  northwest,  north¬ 
east,  southeast,  southwest  and  central  or  factory  districts.)  The 
land  sloped  towards  a  point  south  of  School  Street  and  there 
during  the  winter  and  wet  spells  was  a  small  pond.  It  was  an 
ideal  place  for  coasting  and  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the 
pupils. 

The  first  newspaper  to  appear  in  Waltham  was  published  and 
edited  by  S.  Bullfinch  Emmons  in  1833.  It  was  called  “The 
Hive”  and  was  very  small  in  size,  only  about  six  by  nine  and  one- 
half  inches,  and  the  only  items  of  local  interest  were  the  adver¬ 
tisements  and  records  of  marriages  and  deaths,  the  latter  includ¬ 
ing  surrounding  towns.  Essays  and  poems  filled  the  remaining 
space  except  for  an  occasional  personal  item.  It  was  planned  to 
be  published  every  alternate  week  for  a  year.  There  were  twenty- 
six  issues  but  it  took  from  March  2,  1833,  to  Jan.  2,  1836,  before 
they  were  completed.  It  was  promised  to  bind  them  for  twenty- 
five  cents  and  the  only  copy  known  to  exist  is  a  bound  one  in  the 
possession  of  the  Waltham  Historical  Society.  It  contains  seven 
full  page  steel  engravings  and  a  number  of  wood  cuts. 

Another  paper,  larger  than  the  above,  being  twelve  by  nineteen 
inches,  was  started  May  7,  1836,  and  called  the  “Waltham 
Star.”  It  was  printed  and  published  by  Willard  C.  George  and 
had  but  a  short  fife.  The  first  six  weekly  issues  are  preserved  in 
the  Public  Library. 

“The  Middlesex  Reporter,”  H.  M.  Stimson,  publisher,  and 
N.  P.  Banks,  Jr.,  editor,  was  published  in  Waltham  for  a  short 
time  in  1841.  In  this  paper  also  there  was  a  “marked  absence  of 
local  news.” 

An  indication  of  the  growth  of  the  town  and  the  success  of  its 
enterprises  is  the  founding  of  the  Waltham  Bank  in  1836.  This 
organization,  now  the  Waltham  National  Bank,  has  nearly  com¬ 
pleted  one  hundred  years  of  successful  operation. 
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Josiah  Hastings  in  his  reminiscences  wrote  concerning  this 
period  that  in  1834  there  were  only  three  taverns  open  in  the 
town.  They  were:  Crossett’s  (Central  House),  The  Green  Tavern 
and  Stratton’s.  There  was  one  stage  for  Boston,  starting  in  the 
morning  and  returning  in  the  evening.  It  seated  nine  persons. 
There  were  other  stages  passing  through  but  they  were  not 
generally  locally  patronized.  There  was  one  daily  to  Framingham 
and  Saxonville,  one  to  Berlin  and  Hudson  and  one  to  Fitchburg 
three  times  a  week.  The  fare  to  Boston  was  fifty  cents  but  later 
there  was  an  accommodation  that  delivered  passengers  and  their 
purchases  within  one  mile  of  the  village  for  the  same  amount. 
These  stages  were  supposed  to  be  making  a  fortune  for  their 
proprietors  so  the  landlord  of  the  new  Massasoit  House  started 
a  line  and  reduced  the  charge  to  twenty-five  cents,  then  to  twelve 
and  one-half  and  then  to  six  and  one-quarter  cents.  It  survived 
for  a  year.  The  old  line  reduced  its  rates  to  twenty-five  cents  but 
went  no  further. 

The  less  important  highways  of  the  town  bore  no  names  but 
were  described  by  their  destinations  such  as  the  townway  to 
some  remote  dweller’s  house,  to  the  meeting-house,  to  the  school- 
house,  or  to  some  local  landmark  such  as  White  Horse,  Cape 
Fare,  etc.  that  were  well  known  to  townsmen  but  must  have 
been  confusing  to  strangers.  In  1838  the  Town  voted  that  the 
townway  known  as  Skunk  Lane  be  named  Bacon  Street  but  it 
was  not  until  May  2,  1842,  that  names  were  given  to  all  the 
ways.  There  were  thirty-eight  in  all  and  nearly  all  were  given 
the  names  they  now  bear.  Lowell  Place,  leading  from  about  the 
center  of  the  present  Common  to  the  mills,  no  longer  exists, 
neither  does  Brook  Street  for  it  is  mostly  covered  by  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Basin.  North  Street  is  now  Trapelo  Road,  its  old  name. 
Forest  Street  was  in  the  old  location  west  of  the  present  one  and 
Brown  Street,  running  from  old  Forest  Street  to  Trapelo  Road  is 
no  longer  a  townway  and  has  no  name.  Stow  Street  was  then 
called  Prospect  Street  and  High  Street  was  the  present  College 
Farm  Road. 

In  1842  the  Town,  using  its  share  of  a  direct  tax  refunded  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  States,  macadamized  the  Great 
Road.  This,  the  beginning  of  the  good  roads  movement  in 
Waltham,  must  have  been  greatly  appreciated  by  ail  stage 
drivers  and  teamsters  but  the  day  of  their  prosperity  was  nearly 
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over.  A  great  change  was  imminent.  In  1835  steam  trains  were 
running  between  Newton  and  Boston.  Mark  Crosby  at  some 
later  period  not  ascertained  ran  a  carriage  “with  that  black 
horse  attached”  from  Waltham  to  Newton  and  included  a  rail¬ 
road  ticket  to  Boston  for  twenty-five  cents.  His  enterprise  was  a 
financial  failure  but  it  served  to  familiarize  Waltham  people 
with  the  new  method  of  transportation.  On  Jan.  11,  1842,  a 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Massasoit  House  to  consider  a  railroad  to 
Boston  and  eighteen  months  later,  June  4,  1843,  digging  for  the 
Fitchburg  Railroad  was  begun  near  the  factory  and  at  other 
points  in  the  town.  On  November  10,  1843,  the  first  locomotive 
came  as  far  as  Waltham  and  on  Dec.  20  the  road  was  opened  to 
public  travel.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  Sept.  25,  1843,  a 
petition  was  presented  to  the  Town  asking  that  bridges  be 
erected  over  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  (not  then  in  operation)  at 
the  Massasoit  House  and  at  Beaver  Street.  Now  after  over 
ninety  years  the  elimination  of  the  former  grade  crossing  is  about 
to  be  accomplished. 

The  stage  coaches,  even  with  speedy  horses  and  frequent 
relays  could  not  successfully  compete  with  the  iron  horse. 
There  was  not  enough  local  business  to  support  the  four 
taverns  then  existing.  The  Massasoit  House  was  a  financial 
failure  and  was  burned  in  1849.  Simon  Stratton  with  his  wife  and 
six  sons  in  a  coach  and  four  and  his  household  goods  in  large 
wagons  left  his  tavern  and  started  on  a  long  journey  to  the 
West.  A  few  years  later  the  old  tavern  was  turned  into  a  dwelling 
house.  Only  the  Central  House  and  Prospect  House  remained. 


Expansion  and  More  Changes 

Moody  Street  at  first  extended  only  to  the  river  and  was 
early  called  the  Lane  to  the  River.  The  Boston  Manufacturing 
Company  owned  land  on  the  south  side  and  the  only  access  to  it 
was  by  boat  or  by  way  of  the  dam.  A  bridge  would  certainly  be 
convenient  and  in  1846  it  was  decided  to  build  one.  Work  was 
begun  on  Oct.  12  and  the  bridge  was  completed  on  Nov.  20  of 
that  year. 
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Another  attempt  to  have  a  local  newspaper  was  made  in  1848. 
V.  S.  Williams  began  to  issue  the  “Waltham  Mirror”  on  July  6  of 
that  year  and  succeeded  in  publishing  it  bi-monthly  for  a  year. 
H.  B.  Skinner,  M.D.  took  the  position  of  editor  in  March  1849 
but  at  the  expiration  of  the  year  it  was  announced  that  in  the 
future  it  would  include  advertising  only  and  be  published  quar¬ 
terly.  The  few  items  of  local  interest  that  it  published  were  not 
enough  to  induce  many  to  subscribe.  It  was  only  about  eleven  by 
fourteen  inches  in  size. 

After  the  completion  of  the  Moody  Street  bridge  Waltham 
townsmen  began  to  build  across  the  river.  Already  a  settlement 
had  been  made  near  the  Newton  Chymical  Company’s  works 
and  the  interests  of  the  dwellers  were  mainly  in  Waltham.  A 
movement  was  started  to  have  this  portion  of  Newton  annexed 
to  Waltham.  On  April  16,  1849,  the  General  Court  set  off  about 
600  acres  north  of  a  line  connecting  points  on  the  river  at  the 
Watertown  and  Weston  lines  including  some  thirty-five  buildings 
and  having  a  population  of  170  and  joined  it  to  Waltham. 
Newton  was  paid  $1000  in  compensation,  the  money  being  raised 
by  a  special  tax  on  the  residents  of  the  territory.  This  is  the  only 
land  that  has  been  added  to  Waltham  with  the  exception  of  a 
portion  of  the  Bridge  farm  lying  in  West  Cambridge  that  was 
added  to  Waltham  at  the  owner’s  request  in  1755. 

Aaron  L.  Dennison  had  interested  Edward  Howard  and  others 
in  the  manufacture  of  watches  and  in  1849  began  the  business  in 
a  room  adjoining  the  clock  factory  of  Howard  and  Davis  in 
Roxbury.  After  some  of  the  early  difficulties  had  been  overcome 
the  business  began  to  increase  and  it  was  found  desirable  to  move 
to  a  location  free  from  the  dust  of  thickly  settled  places.  Mr. 
Dennison  had  friends  in  Waltham  who  first  suggested  land  south 
of  the  old  mills  and  machine  shop  on  Stony  Brook.  Satisfactory 
terms  for  its  purchase  could  not  be  arranged  so  this  site  had  to 
be  abandoned.  Samuel  Payson  Emerson  then  mentioned  the 
Bemis  farm  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  The  location  pleased 
Mr.  Dennison  and  negotiations  were  soon  satisfactorily  com¬ 
pleted.  In  1854  the  first  building  was  erected.  This  new  industry, 
then  called  the  Waltham  Improvement  Company,  soon  to  be 
the  most  important  in  the  town,  was  the  means  of  making  the 
south  side  one  of  the  most  important  and  influential  sections  of 
the  town. 
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While  these  important  events  were  taking  place  progress  was 
being  made  in  other  directions.  On  May  2,  1847,  a  committee  of 
nine  was  appointed  to  secure  a  site  for  a  new  town  house  either 
on  the  Common  where  the  combined  school  and  town  house 
stood  or  on  Main  Street,  between  S.  B.  Whitney’s  and  William 
Porter’s,  if  one  could  be  obtained  for  a  reasonable  price.  This 
location  would  be  approximately  between  Church  and  Common 
Streets.  Satisfactory  terms  could  not  be  obtained  and  the  report 
of  the  committee  was  laid  on  the  table  at  a  meeting  the  next  Oct¬ 
ober.  In  1849  a  high  school  was  decided  upon  and  the  town  hall 
was  altered  to  provide  a  place  for  it.  On  May  28  of  that  year  the 
first  town  meeting  was  held  in  Rumford  Hall  and  on  Dec.  2,  1850, 
it  was  voted  to  lease  it  for  ten  years.  Before  the  expiration  of  this 
lease  it  was  decided  in  1854  to  purchase  from  the  Boston  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  the  Rumford  Building  and  all  the  land 
bordering  on  Main  Street  now  included  in  the  Common  except 
that  occupied  by  the  meeting-house  built  for  the  Second  Religious 
Society  after  its  first  house  had  been  burned  in  1829.  It  had  been 
sold  to  the  Methodist  Society  in  1837.  Arrangements  were  made 
so  that  the  Rumford  Institute  could  make  use  of  the  Hall  and 
Library  Room  as  before.  Also  in  1854  a  company  was  formed  for 
the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas  and  by  October  the  Mills 
were  lighted  by  it  and  about  fifty  houses  were  piped  for  it. 

On  February  15,  1856,  appeared  the  “Waltham  Sentinel” 
printed  and  published  by  Josiah  Hastings  and  edited  by  an 
“Association  of  Gentlemen.”  Although  this  paper  contained 
many  items  of  world  interest  and  literary  articles  it  also  included 
many  items  of  local  interest  and  published  reminiscences  and 
sketches  of  local  history  contributed  by  Jonathan  Brown  Bright, 
Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  Phineas  Lawrence,  Josiah  Hastings  and  others. 
From  them  many  of  the  foregoing  items  have  been  gleaned. 

In  1852  or  1853  a  one-story  iron  building  thirty  or  forty  feet 
square  was  erected  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  east  of  the  present  Prospect  Street  bridge.  In  it  Hiram 
Hyde  made  various  products  from  gas  tar,  the  waste  of  gas  pro¬ 
ducing  plants.  In  1855  Luthur  Atwood,  who  was  an  expert  chem¬ 
ist,  assisted  by  his  brother  William,  succeeded  in  producing  in 
this  building  a  clear,  white,  sweet  smelling  kerosene  from  petro¬ 
leum  pitch  procured  in  Canada.  Earlier  attempts  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  make  a  like  product  resulted  in  an  oil  with  a  very  offensive 
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smell.  The  “Tar  Factory”  as  it  was  generally  called  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  a  desirable  addition  to  the  industries  of  the  town  on 
account  of  the  odor  coming  from  its  various  processes.  The  first 
issue  of  the  Sentinel  stated  that  it  was  to  be  removed  by  request 
and  on  Oct.  16  that  the  “smelling  committee”  reported  that  the 
U.  S.  Chemical  Works  had  removed  from  town. 

In  November  1856  the  one  remaining  pauper  in  the  town  re¬ 
ceived  a  legacy  on  the  death  of  a  relative  and  so  left  the  poor 
house  without  an  inmate.  Three  events  of  local  importance  took 
place  in  1857.  On  Jan.  15  an  Agricultural  Library  Association 
was  formed.  This  later  took  the  name  of  Agricultural  Club  and 
then  of  Farmers’  Club.  It  flourished  for  many  years  and  its 
annual  Farmers’  Festival  was  one  of  the  social  events  of  the  year. 

A  very  successful  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Exhibition  was 
held  on  Sept.  24,  25  and  26,  most  of  the  prominent  townsmen 
serving  on  the  various  committees. 

The  old  burying  ground  on  lower  Main  Street  that  had  been 
the  only  one  in  the  town  for  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
was  not  large  enough  to  fill  the  needs  of  the  rapid  growth  in 
population.  After  some  discussion  it  was  decided  to  set  apart 
the  south  western  end  of  the  Town  Farm  for  a  new  one.  This 
wras  a  part  of  the  old  Gale  farm  and  as  it  included  Mount  Feake 
it  was  named  Mount  Feake  Cemetery.  It  was  consecrated  for 
the  purpose  on  Nov.  7,  Rev.  Thomas  Hill  making  the  address. 

About  this  time  there  was  a  considerable  business  done  here  in 
the  manufacture  of  shoes,  especially  brogans  for  the  southern 
trade.  B.  F.  Clough  in  1858  employed  forty  workmen  that  pro¬ 
duced  about  5000  pairs  of  kip  brogans  a  month.  Joseph  Whitney 
with  twenty-five  men  made  about  3500  heavy  brogans  a  month 
and  P.  Sherman  and  sons  employed  twenty-five  men  in  making 
kip  brogans,  production  not  given.  Besides  these  Messrs.  Baker, 
Warren,  Bemis  and  Gay  each  employed  a  number  of  workmen 
making  all  kinds  of  footwear  for  the  home  trade. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  Fast  Day,  April  1858,  there 
was  a  ball  game  played  in  Trapelo,  Captain  Lawrence’s  team 
defeating  Capt.  Lovejoy’s  team  by  a  score  of  50  points  to  43. 
Later  in  the  year  a  Mechanics  Ball  Club  was  organized  and 
played  a  game  on  the  Common  with  the  Olympics  of  Boston. 
They  were  beaten  by  a  score  of  54  to  21.  Twelve  men  played  on 
a  side.  The  year  1858  was  made  memorable  by  the  planting  of 
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trees  along  Main,  Linden,  Lexington,  School,  Pine  and  Moody 
Streets  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $475,  $200  of  which  was  appropriated 
by  the  Town  and  the  balance  raised  by  private  subscription. 

The  Town  of  Belmont  was  incorporated  in  1859.  It  was  formed 
by  taking  parts  of  Watertown  and  West  Cambridge,  a  part  of 
Waltham  east  of  Beaver  Brook  at  the  northeast  corner  and  the 
part  of  the  Bridge  farm  that  had  been  annexed  in  1755.  There 
was  some  correspondence  in  the  Sentinel  opposing  this  loss  of 
territory  but  not  much  feeling  seems  to  have  been  aroused. 

More  interest  seems  to  have  been  expressed  in  the  proposal  to 
have  the  meeting-house  removed  from  the  Common.  On  July  8, 
1859,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Town  to  consider  its 
removal.  The  Society  asked  for  $7500  but  the  Town  only  voted 
$6000.  It  was  proposed  to  make  up  the  difference  by  private 
subscription  the  Society  to  subscribe  $750  of  the  amount.  The 
removal  was  effected  during  September  and  October.  It  was 
placed  on  Moody  Street  a  short  distance  south  of  Main  Street 
and  as  it  was  given  a  quarter  turn  so  as  to  face  Moody  Street  it 
was  noticed  that  the  points  of  compass  on  the  steeple  no  longer 
gave  a  true  direction  to  the  weather  vane.  The  Common  was 
said  to  appear  one-fourth  larger  without  the  meeting-house  and 
it  was  proposed  to  move  Rumford  Hall  also  but  this  idea  met 
with  opposition  and  nothing  was  done.  The  removed  meeting¬ 
house  was  re-dedicated  on  Jan.  27,  1860,  but  the  Society  did  not 
long  enjoy  the  improvements  that  had  been  made  in  it  for  on 
Sunday  night,  May  25,  it  was  destroyed  by  a  fire  caught  from  a 
burning  barn  near-by.  It  was  promptly  re-built  on  the  same  spot. 

On  April  6,  1860,  George  H.  Smith  issued  from  his  place  on 
School  Street  the  “Waltham  Crescent.”  It  was  probably  short 
lived  for  no  further  reference  to  it  has  been  found. 

During  this  period,  for  the  second  time  in  its  history,  one  of 
Waltham’s  townsmen  was  governor  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Nathaniel  Prentice  Banks,  born  in  Waltham,  an  employee  of  its 
cotton  mills  and  machine  shops,  largely  self-educated,  a  member 
of  the  bar,  began  his  political  career  Nov.  15,  1848,  when  he  was 
elected  representative  to  the  General  Court  after  several  un¬ 
successful  attempts.  He  served  four  annual  terms  and  was  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  the  last  two  years.  In  1853  he 
was  chosen  president  of  the  constitutional  convention  that  in¬ 
cluded  what  “has  been  designated  as  the  ablest  body  of  men  that 
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ever  met  in  Massachusetts.”  In  the  same  year  he  served  his  first 
term  as  representative  to  Congress.  This  was  the  thirty-third 
Congress  and  his  work  in  that  body  was  such  that  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  Congress  he  became  the  candidate  of  the  anti-slavery 
members  for  Speaker.  After  a  contest  lasting  nearly  two  months 
on  Feb.  2,  1856,  he  was  elected  on  the  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
third  ballot.  His  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law,  his  ability, 
tact  and  fairness  in  administering  it  won  the  admiration  of  his 
opponents.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  thirty-fifth  Congress  but 
resigned  his  seat  in  December  1857  to  take  the  office  of  governor 
of  his  state  to  which  he  had  been  elected  by  a  large  majority.  He 
served  three  terms  during  the  years  1858,  1859  and  1860.  He  took 
great  interest  in  the  State  militia  and  it  was  due  to  his  foresight 
in  organizing,  arming  and  equipping  it  that  his  successor,  Gover¬ 
nor  Andrew,  was  able  to  send  the  first  and  best  equipped  troops 
to  Washington  in  1861  at  the  call  to  arms  by  President  Lincoln. 

When  Governor  Banks’  third  term  was  nearly  ended  the  people 
of  Waltham  gave  a  levee  in  his  honor  at  Rumford  Hall,  Nov.  21, 
1860.  He  was  presented  with  a  silver  service  and  Mrs.  Banks 
with  a  Waltham  watch.  It  was  stated  that  Governor  Banks  had 
been  sitting  for  a  portrait  to  be  hung  in  Rumford  Hall. 


The  Civil  War  and  After 

When  Governor  Banks’  third  term  expired  he  moved  from 
Waltham  to  become  resident  director  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  at  a  large  salary  but  war  breaking  out  the  next  spring 
he  volunteered  his  services.  President  Lincoln  appointed  him 
Major  General  of  Volunteers  on  account  of  his  great  ability  as 
an  organizer.  In  spite  of  his  military  inexperience  he  had  a  greater 
amount  of  success  in  his  several  campaigns  than  many  other 
volunteer  commanders.  After  the  disastrous  Red  River  cam¬ 
paign,  undertaken  against  his  advise,  he  resigned  his  commission 
and  returned  to  Waltham.  He  was  speedily  returned  to  Congress 
where  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  President  Lincoln’s  supporters 
and  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  members. 

Waltham  was  numerously  represented  in  the  Union  armies  and 
various  activities,  too  many  to  be  mentioned  here,  were  carried 
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on  by  the  men  and  women  of  the  town.  The  war  at  first  had 
very  depressing  effect  on  its  industries  and  during  the  summer 
of  1861  their  business  was  greatly  restricted.  The  watch  business 
seems  to  have  been  most  severely  affected  and  the  factory  was 
almost  closed.  To  keep  the  organization  together  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  a  small  lathe  was  begun.  A  lower  priced  movement 
was  also  brought  out  and  as  this  proved  very  popular  with  the 
soldiers,  business  improved  so  fast  that  the  lathe  was  laid  aside. 
In  February  1862  Charles  L.  Kidder  and  John  S.  Adams,  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  watch  factory,  took  over  the  manufacture  of  the 
lathe  and  did  a  general  jobbing  and  machine  repairing  in  the 
Waltham  Machine  Shop  that  had  been  closed  for  a  short  time. 
They  had  an  order  for  self-loading  rifled  cannon.  Both  Kidder 
and  Adams  enlisted  in  the  army  and  their  business  was  carried 
on  by  John  Stark  and  John  Lloyd.  In  March  1863  Adams  was 
detailed  to  work  in  New  Orleans  on  a  breech-loading  rifle  he 
was  inventing.  In  May  he  was  furloughed  home  to  work  upon  it 
and  a  patent  issued  to  him.  In  October  he  was  detached  from 
his  regiment  and  came  to  Waltham  to  superintend,  by  order  of 
the  Ordnance  Department,  the  manufacture  of  a  carbine  on  the 
same  principle.  He  later  moved  to  Taunton. 

Some  of  the  townsmen  thought  that  Josiah  Hastings  and  the 
Sentinel  were  too  lukewarm  in  the  support  of  the  Union  cause. 
He  had  been  in  favor  of  Bell  and  Everett  in  the  election  but 
predicted  the  election  of  Lincoln  and  loyally  supported  him  as 
far  as  can  be  gleaned  from  his  editorials.  On  Nov.  21,  1863,  the 
Waltham  Free  Press,  published  by  George  Phinney  and  backed 
by  a  number  of  prominent  Waltham  men,  was  issued.  It  was 
courteously  welcomed  by  an  editorial  in  the  Sentinel. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  war  the  Town  decided  upon  a  new 
and  important  addition  to  its  educational  resources.  At  meetings 
held  in  April  and  May  1865  it  voted  to  accept  the  offer  of  the 
Rumford  Institute  of  its  library  for  a  Free  Public  Library. 
Directors  were  chosen  and  they  in  turn  selected  Miss  Lorenza 
Haynes  for  the  librarian.  On  Oct.  21,  1865,  the  Public  Library 
was  opened  for  the  inspection  of  the  public. 

A  petition  for  a  horse  railroad  to  Waltham  was  circulated  in 
West  Newton  in  the  latter  part  of  1865  but  no  definite  action 
seems  to  have  been  taken  until  1867  when  a  start  at  construction 
was  made.  An  early  winter  stopped  operations  and  the  failure  of 
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some  of  the  subscribers  to  furnish  money  delayed  continuing 
work  the  next  spring.  The  Fitchburg  Railroad  Company  by 
objecting  to  the  crossing  of  its  tracks  at  Moody  Street  at  grade 
made  further  delay.  Royal  E.  Robbins  of  the  Watch  Company 
finally  took  charge,  furnished  the  necessary  financial  aid  and 
succeeded  in  putting  it  into  operation  on  Aug.  31,  1868.  At  first 
it  only  ran  as  far  as  the  corner  of  Main  and  Moody  Streets. 
T  rails  were  laid  at  first  for  a  part  of  the  way  but  they  were  re¬ 
placed  by  flat  ones  before  the  road  was  opened.  It  was  well 
patronized,  carrying  some  two  hundred  or  more  passengers  per 
day  during  the  first  month.  It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that 
at  the  same  time  that  this  advanced  type  of  transportation  was 
started  there  was  still  a  town  pump.  It  was  found  desirable  to 
dig  a  new  well  for  it  a  few  feet  southwest  of  the  old  one  ‘that 
stood  near  the  northwest  corner  of  Main  and  Church  Streets. 
A  stone  trough  was  supplied  and  an  elm  tree  near-by  was  cut 
down.  “The  Barn  Swallow”  was  published  semi-monthly  by 
Dickinson  and  Doughty  between  Aug.  5,  1868,  and  July  21,  1869. 
A  new  method  of  transportation  began  to  be  popular  for  we 
find  that  early  in  1869  there  were  two  schools,  one  on  the  south 
and  one  on  the  north  side,  to  teach  the  art  of  velocipede  riding. 
Five  lessons  were  given  for  one  dollar  and  spectators  were 
charged  fifteen  cents  each  for  the  entertainment  furnished. 
These  schools  flourished  for  a  short  time  only. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  the  high  school  building,  demolished  in 
1935,  was  built.  At  the  same  time  a  new  grammar  school  building 
was  erected  on  the  old  Common  taking  the  place  of  the  old 
Town  House  that  was  moved  at  that  time  to  Exchange  Street 
where  it  is  now  standing.  $70,000  was  appropriated  at  a  meeting 
held  April  30  for  these  two  schoolhouses  and  at  the  same  meet¬ 
ing  $100,000  was  appropriated  for  a  Town  Hall  to  be  placed  on 
the  Common.  The  latter  project  was  strongly  opposed  and  two 
weeks  later  the  site  was  rejected  and  a  special  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  find  another.  This  committee  selected  the  Central 
House  and  Exchange  Hall  land  and  the  Town  voted  in  favor  of 
it.  Later  it  was  found  that  the  leases  of  the  buildings  had  two 
years  more  to  run  and  as  there  was  considerable  opposition  to 
the  additional  expense  that  would  be  incurred  the  vote  was 
rescinded  and  the  project  was  abandoned  for  the  time.  Other 
improvements  were  in  the  air  and  one  by  one  were  adopted.  On 
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May  26,  1871,  the  first  steam  fire  engine,  Waltham  No.  1,  arrived 
and  was  placed  in  the  Spruce  Street  building  formerly  occupied 
by  the  “Neptune”  hand  engine.  This  was  moved  to  the  Bleachery 
district.  The  brick  schoolhouse  for  District  No.  1,  built  on  land 
southeast  of  the  old  Common  purchased  by  the  district  in  1838 
was  in  1871  altered  for  a  police  station.  The  present  station  and 
court  house  is  in  the  same  location. 

On  May  23,  1872,  the  Town  voted  to  accept  the  Act  of  the 
Legislature  authorizing  it  to  take  water  from  either  Charles 
River  or  Sandy  Pond  in  Lincoln.  It  was  voted  to  construct  water 
works  at  the  river  and  work  was  started  as  soon  as  possible. 
A  reservoir  was  made  on  the  top  of  Boston  Rock  Hill.  The  works 
were  in  operation  in  the  latter  part  of  1873  and  in  November 
the  steam  fire  engine  made  a  test  of  the  hydrants.  Streams  of 
water  were  pumped  higher  than  the  flag-staff  on  the  Common. 
This  recalled  the  contest  that  took  place  about  ten  years  earlier 
between  the  “Neptune”  and  “Boyden,”  for  many  years  intense 
rivals,  that  was  won  by  the  “Neptune”  that  also  forced  a  stream 
several  feet  higher  than  the  flag-staff. 

In  1872  the  project  to  erect  a  town  hall  on  the  Central  House 
lot  was  again  brought  up  but  it  was  voted  not  only  not  to  build 
on  that  lot  but  to  postpone  indefinitely  the  building  of  a  town 
hall. 

Almost  co-incident  with  the  death  of  “Col.”  John  A.  Mason 
in  the  summer  of  1873  came  the  announcement  that  Gibbs  and 
Illingsworth  had  begun  to  operate  the  “White  Swan,”  a  side- 
wheel  steamer,  between  the  Moody  Street  and  Weston- Auburn- 
dale  bridges.  Col.  Mason  had  for  years  conducted  a  boating 
establishment  at  Maple  Grove  Harbor,  the  name  he  had  given 
to  a  cove  at  the  south  end  of  the  Moody  Street  bridge.  Lily  Point 
or  Harrington’s  Grove,  a  favorite  place  for  picnics,  became  more 
accessible  for  large  parties  and  the  White  Swan  did  a  flourishing 
business.  This  was  not  the  first  steamboat  on  the  river  for  the 
Sentinel  makes  mention  of  a  one  and  one-half  horse  power  boat 
twenty-five  feet  long,  that  towed  two  of  Col.  Mason’s  boats 
with  passengers  to  Harrington’s  Grove  for  a  celebration  on  July 
26,  1859.  This  boat  was  built  by  a  Mr.  Pike  for  Lt.  Somerby  and 
perhaps  this  was  a  trial  trip  before  shipment.  In  the  issue  of 
Aug.  5,  1859,  is  the  statement  that  the  “Wild  Rover,”  a  two 
horse  power  steamer  carrying  twenty-five  men  or  six  women, 
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“the  present  equivalent,”  made  its  appearance  on  the  river. 
No  further  reference  to  it  has  been  found. 

A  new  bridge  across  the  river  at  Farwell  Street,  said  to  be  the 
third  one  at  that  place  was  opened  to  the  public  Jan.  11, 1874. 
“Notwithstanding  this  has  been  a  somewhat  expensive  job,  we 
can  say  it  is  a  faithful  one  and,  to  all  appearance,  done  for  all 
time”  (Waltham  Sentinel). 

Josiah  Hastings,  publisher  of  the  Sentinel,  his  son  William, 
associated  with  him,  and  three  children  of  the  latter  died  in  the 
latter  part  of  1876  within  two  weeks  of  each  other.  The  paper 
was  continued  a  few  months  longer  but  in  April  1877  George 
Phinney,  publisher  of  the  Free  Press,  purchased  the  business  and 
equipment  and  consolidated  the  two  papers.  The  Free  Press  thus 
became  the  only  newspaper  in  the  town  but  did  not  long  enjoy 
the  monopoly.  On  Dec.  1,  1876,  Ephraim  L.  Barry  issued  the 
first  copy  of  the  Waltham  Weekly  Record. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1877  the  stone  bridge  at  Newton  Street 
was  built.  Interest  in  a  new  town  hall  again  came  to  the  front 
during  the  years  1878  and  1879.  Action  on  the  first  proposal,  to 
have  a  hall  simply,  without  stores  or  offices,  was  indefinitely 
postponed  in  April  1878.  In  January  of  the  next  year  F.  F.  Gibbs 
in  a  public  meeting  in  Rumford  Hall  advocated  a  two  story  build¬ 
ing  to  be  erected  on  the  Common  opposite  the  bank  building  and 
fifty  feet  from  the  street.  It  was  to  be  sixty  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet,  built  of  brick  with  stone  facing  and  of  Gothic 
architecture.  The  first  floor  was  to  contain  all  the  town  offices, 
the  post  office  and  library  with  an  alternative  of  the  police  head¬ 
quarters  and  court  in  place  of  the  library  and  with  the  police 
station  in  the  basement.  The  second  story  was  to  contain  the  hall 
which  with  a  balcony  would  seat  twelve  hundred  persons.  There 
was  planned  to  be  a  stage  thirty  feet  wide  with  ante-rooms.  The 
cost  was  estimated  at  $60,000.  This  created  a  considerable  news¬ 
paper  discussion  but  one  objector  seems  to  have  struck  a  new 
note  in  his  communication.  He  wrote  that  the  Town  had  no  use 
for  a  hall  of  the  kind  proposed  but  that  it  would  be  used  for 
private  entertainments,  besides  Waltham  would  become  a  city 
within  a  decade  and  then  another  kind  of  a  building  would  be 
needed.  This  communication  must  have  met  with  general  ap¬ 
proval  for  the  demand  for  a  new  town  hall  subsided  and  before 
the  year  was  out  plans  were  made  for  a  Music  Hall  to  be  built  on 
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Elm  Street  at  a  cost  of  $37,000,  to  be  raised  by  private  subscrip¬ 
tion.  The  money  was  raised  and  construction  started  but  the 
building  was  not  completed  until  the  fall  of  the  next  year,  the 
formal  opening  being  on  Oct.  19,  1880.  The  prediction  in  regard 
to  a  change  from  a  town  to  a  city  government  proved  to  be  true 
before  the  decade  was  completed  but  no  immediate  steps  to 
bring  about  the  change  were  taken. 

The  years  1879  and  1880  were  notable  for  several  events.  On 
March  17,  1879,  the  Town  voted  to  have  a  Superintendent  of 
Schools  and  on  April  21  the  school  committee  unanimously 
elected  John  T.  Prince  to  that  position.  He  had  been  a  former 
principal  of  the  North  Grammar  School  for  several  years. 

There  was  a  considerable  controversy  over  the  Massachusetts 
Central  Railroad  that  was  approaching  Waltham  from  the  west. 
The  proposed  location  placed  the  tracks  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Lyman  Ponds.  This  aroused  a  storm  of  opposition  for  it 
would  ruin  the  beautiful  Lyman  estate.  Many  thought  it  ought 
to  run  through  Piety  Corner  and  other  routes  were  proposed  but 
it  was  finally  decided  to  build  south  of  the  ponds.  Construction 
took  place  during  the  next  two  years  and  it  was  opened  to  the 
public  Oct.  1,  1881.  Another  indication  of  progress  was  the 
proposal  to  have  a  fire  alarm  system  installed.  It  was  mentioned 
in  October  1879  and  a  committee  was  appointed  on  December  19 
and  on  March  19,  1880,  the  Town  appropriated  $5000  for  that 
purpose.  This  action  and  that  taken  in  regard  to  a  Superintendent 
of  Schools  was  very  quickly  taken  in  comparison  with  the  lengthy 
consideration  given  to  innovations  in  the  early  years  of  the  town. 

However,  not  all  of  the  projects  were  so  quickly  disposed  of 
even  at  this  period.  In  April  1870  the  Town  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  extending  Prospect  Street  across  the  river. 
Arguments  pro  and  con  appeared  and  a  year  passed  before  a  vote 
was  taken  that  resulted  in  a  refusal  to  make  the  extension.  In 
1876  and  again  in  1880  the  subject  was  revived  but  did  not  come 
before  the  town  meetings.  In  June  1881  a  foot-bridge  was  pro¬ 
posed  and  on  July  1  the  Town  appointed  a  committee  to  consider 
and  report.  The  next  December  it  appropriated  $5000  for  a 
foot-bridge  just  north  of  the  Watch  Company  land  and  the 
bridge  was  completed  early  in  the  next  year. 

An  innovation  that  caused  but  little  comment  was  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  telephone  system  by  the  Middlesex  Telephone 
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Company  in  January  1882.  The  first  daily  newspaper  in  Waltham 
appeared  Oct.  2,  1882.  It  was  called  the  “Waltham  Daily  Trib¬ 
une”  and  was  published  by  Thomas  B.  Eaton  and  George  F. 
Reed.  Early  in  1883  Mr.  Eaton  became  the  sole  proprietor  and 
editor. 

The  “Long  Block”  of  tenement  houses  that  stood  south  of  the 
Common  was  an  eyesore  for  many  years.  In  1868  it  was  proposed 
that  it  be  removed  and  a  hotel  built  in  its  place  but  nothing  was 
done  about  it.  Its  purchase  with  all  the  land  south  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  and  north  of  Carter  Street  except  the  Agent’s  house  and 
grounds  at  the  southwest  corner  was  proposed  in  town  meeting 
but  failed  to  receive  an  affirmative  vote.  An  offer  of  the  Boston 
Manufacturing  Company  to  sell  all  of  the  land  south  of  the 
Common  between  Elm,  Carter  and  Moody  Streets,  including  the 
Long  Block  and  Agent’s  house  came  before  the  Town  on  April  25, 
1882.  Action  was  indefinitely  postponed  in  a  meeting  so  turbulent 
and  disorderly  that  Samuel  0.  Upham  declared  that  a  city  form 
of  government  would  soon  be  necessary.  Although  in  October  a 
committee  to  treat  with  the  Boston  Manufacturing  Company 
for  the  land  was  appointed  no  purchase  was  made.  All  the 
political  energies  of  the  town  were  now  centered  on  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  changing  the  form  of  government. 

There  was  a  public  debate  on  this  question  held  on  November 
15  in  Rumford  Hall.  A  vote  was  taken  that  resulted  in  twenty- 
seven  in  favor  of  a  change  and  forty-one  opposed.  A  special  town 
meeting  to  consider  this  subject  was  held  Feb.  6,  1883,  and  it  was 
decided  to  have  a  vote  taken  on  February  8.  This  resulted  in 
587  votes  in  favor  of  applying  for  a  City  Charter  and  870  against 
so  doing.  The  agitation  for  a  change  continued,  however,  and 
another  special  vote  taken  on  Nov.  30,  1883,  resulted  in  a  de¬ 
cision  to  apply  for  such  a  charter  by  a  vote  of  724  to  685.  On 
Jan.  1,  1884,  “The  Waltham  Backwoodsman”  appeared.  It  was 
edited  and  published  by  “Farmer  Peirce”  (Elisha  N.  Peirce)  and 
its  sole  purpose  was  to  preserve  the  town  form  of  government. 
Its  witty  articles  made  interesting  reading  and  another  issue 
appeared  on  February  1  but  its  efforts  were  fruitless.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  charter  and  make  the  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  General  Court.  A  hearing  was  held  on  March  6 
and  an  “Act  to  Incorporate  the  City  of  Waltham”  was  approved 
June  2,  1884.  A  special  town  meeting  was  held  July  16  to  consider 
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the  acceptance  of  the  Act.  The  vote  taken  was  917  in  favor  to 
630  opposed.  In  celebration  of  this  decision  on  the  next  evening 
there  was  a  bon-fire  on  Prospect  Hill,  the  firing  of  cannon  and  an 
exhibition  of  fireworks  on  the  Common  and  a  Watch  Factory 
Band  Concert  at  Robbins  Park  and  on  the  Common. 

The  new  charter  called  for  a  mayor  and  board  of  aldermen  and 
was  the  first  one  granted  in  Massachusetts  for  a  single  board 
government.  The  town  was  divided  into  seven  wards,  each  to  be 
represented  by  three  aldermen.  The  election  was  set  for  Decem¬ 
ber  2  but,  although  interest  was  high  especially  in  regard  to  the 
choice  for  mayor,  no  nominations  were  made  until  a  citizens’  con¬ 
vention  was  held  on  November  28.  In  the  first  formal  ballot  taken 
Byron  Berkley  Johnson  obtained  a  clear  majority  over  the  other 
candidates  who  were  Henry  C.  Hall,  Samuel  O.  Upham  and 
Frederick  M.  Stone.  Mr.  Johnson  was  an  able  and  energetic 
lawyer  who  for  several  years  had  been  very  active  in  town  meet¬ 
ings  but  had  held  no  elective  office  except  that  of  auditor.  This 
choice  was  not  approved  bj^  a  considerable  section  of  townsmen 
so  an  opposition  convention  was  held  the  next  evening.  This  con¬ 
vention  nominated  by  acclamation  Timothy  Leary  who  had  been 
an  influential  member  of  the  board  of  selectmen  for  several  years. 
Efforts  were  made  the  next  day  to  have  both  candidates  with¬ 
draw  in  favor  of  Frederick  M.  Stone,  a  prominent  and  much 
respected  lawyer,  so  that  the  first  mayor  might  be  elected  unani¬ 
mously.  It  was  stated  that  Mr.  Leary  was  willing  to  do  so.  Mr. 
Johnson  referred  the  decision  to  the  convention  that  nominated 
him  and  as  it  refused  to  release  him  the  contest  was  on. 

The  result  of  the  ballot  was  1278  votes  for  Mr.  Johnson  and 
1019  for  Mr.  Leary  with  27  scattering  votes.  The  inauguration  of 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  was  held  in  Music  Hall  on  Jan.  5,  1885, 
twelve  hundred  invitations  being  issued.  And  so  the  Town  of 
Waltham  ceased  to  be. 


LOCAL  NAMES 


Waltham,  from  the  earliest  times,  included  several  quite 
distinct  settlements  that  received  names  descriptive  of  their 
location  or  inhabitants.  These  districts,  as  was  usual  in  other 
towns  similarly  divided,  were  jealous  of  their  rights  and  their 
struggles  to  secure  their  full  share  of  town  officers  and  benefits 
(and  perhaps  more)  made  town  meetings  interesting  and  exciting. 

The  northeast  part  of  the  town  was  called  Trapelo.  In  his 
Sentinel  articles  Phineas  Lawrence  suggested  that  it  was  derived 
from  “traps  below”  meaning  those  set  in  the  meadows  around 
Beaver  Brook  but  this  is  not  very  convincing.  Charles  F.  Stone  in 
a  note  on  the  Sesqui-Centennial  address,  presents  a  more  plausible 
origin.  Trapelo  means  in  Italian  to  drag  by  hooks  or  by  extra 
horses.  There  are  several  steep  hills  in  the  highway  of  that 
district  and  it  has  been  the  custom  to  have  horses  stationed  at 
the  foot  of  such  hills  to  assist  those  with  heavy  loads.  This 
custom  in  Italy  is  called  “going  Trapelo.”  As  this  highway  was 
the  shortest  route  from  Cambridge  to  the  College  Farm  in 
Waltham  Mr.  Stone  suggested  that  some  member  of  the  Harvard 
faculty  familiar  with  the  term  may  have  called  it  the  Trapelo 
Road  and  that  the  district  took  its  name  from  the  road.  This  was 
one  of  the  earliest  settled  districts  and  numbered  many  able  and 
influential  men  among  its  inhabitants. 

The  northwesterly  settlement  in  the  fertile  fields  and  meadows 
west  of  the  Great  Pond  in  the  Woods  acquired  the  name  of 
Pond  End.  This  pond  was  later  called  Samuel's,  Sherman’s, 
Fiske’s,  Mead’s  and  Hardy’s  Pond  from  the  names  of  the  owners 
of  adjoining  or  nearby  land.  By  the  first  of  these  names  Samuel, 
son  of  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  is  meant.  Many  deeds  refer  to  him 
as  Mr.  Samuel  without  any  mention  of  his  surname.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  section  were  so  persistent  in  their  efforts  to  have 
a  schoolhouse  near  them  that  when  one  was  finally  built  at  the 
“Foot  of  the  Hills”  it  was  called  the  Pond  End  Schoolhouse 
although  not  in  that  district. 

Why  and  by  whom  the  uncomplimentary  name  of  Sodom  was 
given  to  the  district  traversed  by  the  westerly  part  of  Winter 
Street  is  unknown  but  it  was  so  termed  for  many  years.  Efforts 
of  some  of  the  inhabitants,  who  resented  its  use,  to  have  it 
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changed  were  successful  enough  to  persuade  the  publisher  of  a 
map  in  1866  to  name  the  vicinity  Prospedville. 

Samuel  Hosier  was  granted  a  35  acre  lot  in  the  Great  Dividends 
and  at  its  east  boundary  one  of  the  old  cattle  trails  branched. 
One  part  followed  the  course  of  Chester  Brook  towards  the  Great 
Pond  meadows  and  the  other  went  up  the  valley  between  Pros¬ 
pect  and  Jericho  Hills.  The  separation  of  these  trails,  now  the 
junction  of  Lexington  and  Lincoln  Streets  was  known  as  Hosier's 
Corner  as  late  as  1733  although  Mr.  Hosier  never  lived  there  and 
had  died  nearly  seventy  years  before  that  time.  The  immediate 
vicinity  of  this  corner  was  inhabited  mainly  by  the  Sanderson 
and  Livermore  families.  Members  of  these  families  held  the 
office  of  deacon  continuously  from  1703  to  1819.  These  men  and 
their  relatives  were  very  influential  in  town  as  well  as  church 
affairs  and  for  a  long  period  filled  more  than  their  share  of  public 
offices.  Someone  of  unknown  name  and  intent  called  their  settle¬ 
ment  Piety  Corner  and  it  is  known  by  that  name  today.  The  large 
tract  of  level  land  traversed  by  the  Great  Road,  w’here  the 
training  bands  found  ample  room  for  their  maneuvers,  where 
Cornwallis  Day  was  celebrated  and  where  there  were  many 
taverns  but  few  dwellings  was  known  to  outsiders  as  Waltham 
Plain  but  to  townsmen  simply  as  The  Plain. 

The  most  thickly  settled  part  was  at  one  time  where  the 
Great  Road  crosses  Beaver  Brook.  Here  was  the  store  and  here 
was  the  famous  Massasoit  House,  burned  in  1849.  This  part  of 
the  town  is  even  now  called  by  some  Massasoit. 

As  far  as  known  the  settlement  in  the  vicinity  of  Banks  Square 
never  had  a  distinctive  name  but  it  was  referred  to  frequently  as 
the  Head  of  the  Great  Plaine. 

After  the  Boston  Manufacturing  Company  bought  the  Wal¬ 
tham  Cotton  and  Woolen  Factory  and  built  a  bleachery  there  the 
adjacent  territory  where  many  of  the  workmen  lived  was  and  is 
still  called  the  Bleachery.  This  establishment  was  often  called  the 
Lower  Factory  and  residents  of  other  parts  often  called  the  dis¬ 
trict  the  Lower  Place. 

The  district  in  the  east  part  of  the  land  south  of  the  river  was 
called  the  Chemistry  from  the  works  of  the  Newton  Chymical 
Company  situated  there.  The  Newton  Street  railroad  station  wa3 
formerly  called  by  that  name. 
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The  district  and  railroad  station  called  Roberts  takes  its  name 
from  the  Roberts  family.  John  and  Stephen  Roberts  bought  the 
Upham  paper  mill  on  Stony  Brook  and  it  was  continued  by 
William,  son  of  John,  until  his  death.  The  family  acquired  a  large 
amount  of  land  in  the  vicinity  and  were  locally  prominent. 

The  College  Farm  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  old  records. 
It  was  made  up  of  three  farms  and  two  lots  of  land  adjoining, 
160  acres  in  all,  lying  east  and  south  of  the  Great  Pond.  They 
were  purchased  by  Anthony  Caver  ley  in  1728  and  sold  by  him 
to  Harvard  College  in  1738.  The  money  for  this  purchase  was 
obtained  by  the  sale  of  property  in  Rowley  that  came  to  the 
College  by  the  will  of  Rev.  Ebenezer  Rogers.  For  this  reason  the 
Waltham  farm  was  usually  called  by  the  College  officials  the 
Rogers  Farm.  It  was  owned  by  Harvard  College  for  over  one 
hundred  years,  being  deeded  to  Nahum  Hardy  in  1839.  The  name 
is  perpetuated  by  the  way  known  as  the  College  Farm  Road. 

The  principal  hills  were  known  by  the  names  they  now  bear 
from  very  early  times.  Prospect  Hill  and  Bear  Hill  were  mentioned 
in  1669,  Mackerell  Hill  in  1685  and  Jericho  Hill  in  1690.  They 
were  probably  named  many  years  earlier. 
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WALTHAM  FAMILIES.  1738 


The  First  Tax  Lists  of  Waltham 

There  were  two  tax  lists  made  out  in  1738  and  for  many  years 
this  precedent  was  followed.  One  of  them  showed  the  Town  rate 
and  the  other  the  Province.  There  are  112  names  in  each  list 
but  they  are  not  identical.  The  Town  list  was  headed  by  Capt. 
Samuel  Harrington  and  the  names  follow  no  apparent  order. 
The  Province  list  was  also  headed  by  Capt.  Harrington  who  was 
followed  by  Dea.  Jonathan  Sanderson,  Dea.  Thomas  Livermore, 
Dea.  William  Brown,  Capt.  Samuel  Garfield,  Thomas  Hammond 
(the  largest  tax  payer),  Lieut.  Thomas  Biglow  and  Lieut.  John 
Cutting.  These  prominent  men  were  followed  by  the  others  in 
order  of  their  residence,  beginning  at  the  Watertown  line  on  the 
Great  Road. 

The  names  of  John  Child,  Jr.,  Joseph  Priest,  Widow  Elizabeth 
Ball,  Lieut.  Samuel  Stearns,  Thomas  Hammond,  Jr.,  Samuel 
Harrington,  Jr.,  Samuel  Child,  George  Harrington,  Jr.  and 
Jonas  Peirce  appear  only  on  the  Town  list  while  John  Michill, 
Isaac  Peirce,  William  Hager,  Thomas  Harrington,  Jr.,  Josiah 
Bemis,  Widow  Elizabeth  Harrington,  William  White,  John 
White  and  John  Pearke  are  only  on  the  Province  list.  There  are 
no  dates  other  than  1738  on  these  lists  but  the  presence  of  George 
Harrington,  Jr.  only  on  the  Town  list  and  of  his  widow  Elizabeth 
only  on  that  of  the  Province  would  indicate  that  the  former  w'as 
made  before  August,  the  time  of  his  death,  and  the  latter  after 
that  time.  Joseph  Priest  was  in  Waltham  in  April  1738  but  moved 
away  before  Sept.  1739. 

The  following  pages  contain  the  information  that  has  been 
obtained  in  regard  to  the  homes  of  the  men  whose  names  appear 
in  the  first  tax  lists  of  Waltham,  1738.  It  also  contains  sketches 
of  those  of  their  ancestors  or  predecessors  who  had  settled  or 
lived  in  the  West  Precinct  previous  to  that  date.  When  the 
homesteads  continued  in  the  same  family  for  several  generations 
a  short  family  history  is  added.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
make  complete  genealogies.  These  are  fully  given  in  Dr.  Henry 
Bond’s  Genealogies  and  History  of  Watertown,  Waltham  and 
Weston.  These  notes  are  intended  to  be  additions  to  and  in  some 
instances  corrections  of  the  very  valuable  data  published  by 
Dr.  Bond. 
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WALTHAM  FAMILIES 

GEORGE  ADAMS  was  grandson  of  George  and  Frances  Adams 
who  were  in  Watertown  as  early  as  1645  but  moved  to  Cambridge 
Farms  (Lexington)  about  1664.  His  parents  George  and  Martha 
(Fiske)  also  lived  there  when  he  was  born.  About  1720  he  and 
his  wife  Judith  came  to  Watertown  and  in  1734  bought  a  dwelling 
house  and  20  acres  of  land  on  Winter  Street  from  Allen  Flagg. 
This  house  was  probably  built  by  Allen’s  brother  Jonathan 
about  1729.  It  stood  on  the  north  side  of  Winter  Street  about 
opposite  the  upper  end  of  the  ice  pond.  He  was  termed  a  chirur- 
geon  or  bone-setter  and  was  usually  referred  to  as  Dr.  Adams.  He 
died  in  1775  or  1776  and  his  family  moved  away.  The  house  was 
standing  in  1801  but  was  taken  down  or  moved  soon  after. 
Hop  vines  growing  near  its  site  are  supposed  to  be  remnants  of 
his  garden. 

BALL  FAMILY  John  Ball  the  pioneer  of  the  family  was  early 
in  Watertown  but  died  in  Concord.  His  son  John2  also  lived  for 
a  while  in  Watertown  but  moved  to  Lancaster  where  he  was 
killed  by  the  Indians  in  1675.  At  that  time  he  owned  four  acres 
on  the  Great  Plaine  in  Watertown  that  came  to  his  son  John3. 
The  latter,  a  weaver,  acquired  a  large  amount  of  land  on  this 
plain  and  in  the  Lots  in  Lieu  of  Township  but  the  only  purchase 
recorded  was  that  of  six  acres  bought  of  Richard  Norcross  in 
1674  probably  adjoining  the  four  acres  inherited  from  his  father. 
His  house  built  on  the  north  side  of  the  Sudbury  Road  just  east 
of  Masters  Brook  was  probably  on  the  four  acre  lot  and  possibly 
was  erected  in  1665  when  he  was  married  to  Sarah  Bullard.  They 
had  five  sons  who  lived  to  maturity,  John4,  James,  Joseph,  Jona¬ 
than  and  Daniel.  He  disposed  of  all  his  land  previous  to  his 
death  in  1722  probably  by  deeds  of  gift  to  his  sons  but  only  two 
were  recorded,  one  to  John  in  1693  and  one  to  Daniel,  weaver,  in 
1708.  The  latter  obtained  the  homestead  and  used  it  for  a  tavern. 
He  died  in  1718  and  his  widow,  Mary  (Earl)  married  Thomas 
Harrington  who  thus  came  into  possession  of  the  estate  and 
continued  the  tavern  business. 

James  Ball,  a  weaver,  lived  on  the  north  side  of  the  Great  Road 
just  east  of  Bacon  Street  on  land  probably  given  him  by  his 
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father,  John3,  perhaps  when  he  married  Elizabeth  Fiske  in  1694. 
He  died  in  1730  and  his  son  John  succeeded  him. 

Joseph  Ball  was  owner  of  more  than  100  acres  situated  on  both 
sides  of  the  Great  Road  near  the  Weston  line,  his  house  being 
on  the  north  side  probably  just  over  the  top  of  the  hill.  He  record¬ 
ed  only  a  few  of  his  deeds  but  undoubtedly  a  part  of  his  land 
came  to  him  from  his  father,  John3.  He  married  Elizabeth  Park- 
hurst  in  1701  and  they  had  a  large  family  but  by  his  will,  pro¬ 
bated  in  1730,  he  divided  his  real  estate  between  his  sons  Peter 
and  David. 

David  Ball  was  son  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (Parkhurst)  and 
was  living  at  Mendon  in  1737  when  he  sold  his  share  of  his 
father’s  estate  to  his  brother  Peter.  Shortly  after  this,  in  April 
1737,  he  bought  a  house  and  land  on  the  west  side  of  South 
Street  and  was  living  there  in  1738.  This  house  was  built  for 
Ebenezer  Gale  by  his  father  Abraham  probably  about  1709. 
Ball  lived  there  ten  years  then  sold  to  Benjamin  Harrington 
and  moved  to  Southboro  where  he  died  in  1759.  Samuel  Gale 
bought  the  house  in  1762  and  after  this  date  there  is  no  further 
mention  of  it. 

Widow  Elizabeth  Ball.  James  Ball  who  died  in  1730  left  his  widow 
Elizabeth  one-half  of  his  estate  for  life  and  the  other  half  to  his  son 
John.  Her  death  is  not  recorded  but  if  she  was  the  Widow  Eliza¬ 
beth  Ball  whose  name  appears  on  the  Town  tax  list  only,  she 
must  have  died  before  August  1738.  Joseph  Ball  also  died  in 
1730  and  left  a  widow  Elizabeth  but  as  she  had  only  one-half 
of  the  produce  of  his  estate  it  is  not  probable  that  her  name 
would  appear  on  the  tax  lists.  There  is  no  record  of  her  death. 

John  Ball*,  Sr.,  was  son  of  John  and  Sarah  (Bullard)  Ball.  He  built 
a  house  on  a  twenty  acre  lot  his  father  had  given  him  in  1693. 
It  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  Concord  Road,  probably  a 
little  south  of  the  railroad  crossing  in  Stowe  Street.  He  married 
Bethia  Mettup  in  1699  so  the  house  may  have  been  built  at 
that  time.  It  was  mentioned  when  the  highway  was  laid  out  in 
1708.  He  lived  in  it  until  his  death  in  1752  when  it  came  to  his 
son  John5.  The  latter  in  1764  sold  the  house  and  a  part  of  the 
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land  to  Joseph  Hager,  Jr.  who  probably  built  near  Bear  Hill 
Road.  This  estate  remained  in  the  Hager  family  until  1828.  The 
new  owner,  Elijah  Sanderson,  built  a  house  now  standing  about 
1833  and  in  1849  sold  a  house  and  five  acres,  probably  the  Hager 
house,  to  Moses  Hemmenway  and  the  latter  in  1855  sold  it  to 
Jaleel  Baker.  The  Baker  heirs  sold  the  place  to  Howard  L.  Stone 
who  later  on  took  the  house  down. 

John  Ball ,  Jr.  was  son  of  James  and  Elizabeth  (Fiske).  He 
lived  on  his  father’s  homestead,  Main  and  Bacon  Streets  until 
1746  when  he  sold  to  Josiah  Mixer  and  moved  to  Worcester. 

John  Ballb  is  referred  to  in  the  tax  list  as  “the  third.”  He  married 
Mary  Benjamin  in  1725  and  seems  to  have  lived  with  his  father. 
In  1737  he  bought  the  Joseph  Ball  place  from  his  cousin  Peter 
but  sold  it  back  in  1739  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he 
ever  lived  there.  His  wife  died  in  1752  and  he  married  Anna 
Harrington  daughter  of  his  neighbor  William  Harrington.  In 
1764  he  sold  his  father’s  homestead  to  Joseph  Hager  and  moved 
to  either  his  father-in-law’s  house  or  erected  a  new  one  near  by. 
He  was  an  innholder  and  his  tavern  here  was  afterwards  known 
as  the  Stratton  Tavern,  the  last  survivor  of  the  many  old  taverns 
that  once  lined  the  Great  Road.  John  Ball  was  a  prominent  man, 
being  selectman  for  several  years. 

Peter  Ball  sold  his  share  of  his  father’s  estate  on  the  south  side 
of  the  road  to  his  brother-in-law  William  Brewer  in  1731  and 
apparently  occupied  the  house  and  land  on  the  north  side  that 
was  willed  to  his  brother  David  during  the  latter’s  minority. 
Feb.  14,  1736-7,  he  bought  the  estate  from  David  and  the  same 
day  sold  it  to  his  cousin  John.  He  seems  to  have  been  living  there 
or  nearby  in  1738  and  in  November  1739  he  bought  the  place 
back  from  John  Ball  and  lived  there  until  1748  when  he  sold  to 
Jacob  Biglow  and  moved  to  Southboro  where  he  died  in  1754. 
Jacob  Biglow  sold  to  Josiah  Biglow  in  1749  and  the  house  was 
probably  demolished  sometime  between  that  date  and  1762  when 
the  land  was  mortgaged  without  mention  of  buildings  and  no 
buildings  are  mentioned  in  the  subsequent  transfers. 

JONATHAN  BARNARD  was  a  great  grandson  of  John  and 
Phebe  Barnard,  the  founders  of  the  family  who  came  to  Water- 
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town  in  1634.  He  and  his  son  John  lived  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Watertown  but  the  latter  acquired  25  acres  of  land  south  of 
Trapelo  Road  mostly  in  Lot  1  in  the  third  squadron  of  the  Great 
Dividends.  He  sold  this  tract  to  his  son  John,  a  carpenter,  in 
1699.  The  latter  made  this  land  his  homestead,  possibly  building 
a  house  there  soon  after  the  purchase.  In  1727  he  sold  30  acres 
with  mansion  house  and  barn,  description  similar  to  that  of  the 
25  acres,  to  his  son  Jonathan  who  was  living  there  in  1738  and 
continued  until  his  death  in  1775.  He  married  Hannah  Stowell 
and  they  had  twelve  children.  By  his  will  he  left  all  his  estate 
in  Waltham  to  his  son  Joseph  after  the  death  of  his  wife.  She 
lived  until  1801  and  in  1802  Joseph,  then  a  resident  of  Wells, 
York  Co.  (Maine)  sold  the  farm  to  Jonathan  Coolidge.  Coolidge 
retained  possession  until  1825  when  he  sold  to  James  Bowen.  It 
then  rapidly  changed  ownership  from  Bowen  to  William  Eaton 
to  Elijah  Lawrence  to  Abiel  H.  Fillebrown  who  purchased  it  in 
1827  and  lived  there  until  1871  when  he  sold  to  Elisha  N.  Peirce 
of  Arlington  including  with  it  several  other  adjoining  lots.  He 
reserved  three  acres  upon  which  he  built  a  new  house. 

RICHARD  BEERS  was  a  grandson  of  Capt.  Richard  Beers,  an 
original  proprietor  of  Watertown,  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians 
at  Northfield  in  1675  during  King  Philip’s  War.  His  father  Elna- 
than,  whose  wife  was  Sarah  Tainter,  when  he  died  in  1714,  left 
a  house  and  8  acres  that  was  afterwards  occupied  by  his  widow 
and  son  Richard.  This  was  probably  the  house  that  Richard 
and  his  wife  Mary  were  living  in  when  the  town  was  incorporated. 
It  stood  on  the  north  side  of  Main  Street  between  Wellington 
and  Rich  Streets.  Richard  owned  at  various  times  three  other 
homesteads  and  perhaps  lived  in  one  or  all  of  them.  The  sale 
of  this  homestead  is  not  recorded  but  a  mortgage  on  it  was  dis¬ 
charged  in  1744  so  it  was  probably  sold  to  Josiah  Harrington, 
its  later  owner  about  that  time.  Josiah  sold  to  Daniel  Harrington 
in  1754  and  he  to  Josiah  Fiske,  Jr.,  a  blacksmith  in  1756.  Then 
it  went  to  Ebenezer  Davis  and  to  the  latter’s  son-in-law  Matthias 
Collins,  another  blacksmith.  His  widow  Hannah  sold  it  in  1801 
to  Zebedee  Macomber  and  from  him  it  was  owned  successively 
by  Jacob  Carter,  Ephraim  Allen,  Horatio  Bird  and  Ephraim 
Bemis.  There  is  no  mention  of  buildings  after  1848. 
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JOHN  BELL  was  probably  living  with  one  of  the  families  of 
Lower  Main  Street,  perhaps  Daniel  Benjamin,  as  his  name  is 
listed  among  residents  of  that  part  of  the  town.  No  other  reference 
to  him  has  been  found. 

BEMIS  FAMILY.  Joseph  Bemis  and  his  wife  Sarah  were  early 
in  Watertown.  They  had  nine  children  but  the  youngest,  John, 
was  the  only  son  whose  descendants  remained  in  Watertown. 
John  was  married  three  times  but  his  fourteen  children  w^ere 
all  by  his  first  wife,  Mary  Harrington.  In  1702  he  and  his  son- 
in-law  Daniel  Child  bought  from  Nathaniel  Salt onst all  the  100 
acre  dividend  granted  to  Sir  Richard  and  40  acres  of  meadow 
nearby.  They  divided,  Bemis  retaining  the  southwest  part.  A 
large  part  of  this  purchase  is  now  covered  by  the  Cambridge 
Water  Basin.  He  gave  to  his  son  Joseph  most  of  his  share. 

John  Bemis 2  bought  from  Daniel  Smith  Lot  24  of  the  second 
squadron,  50  acres,  in  April  1710  and  married  Hannah  Warren 
the  next  month  so  his  house  that  stood  on  that  lot  may  have 
been  built  about  that  time.  He  married  second  Anna  Livermore. 
The  house  came  to  his  son  Abraham.  His  grandson  Abraham2 
built  a  new  one  on  the  same  site  that  is  now  standing,  owned 
by  Francis  J.  Stewart.  Abraham,  Jr’s,  only  child,  Polly,  married 
Rev.  George  Pickering  and  the  first  Methodist  services  in 
Waltham  were  held  in  that  house.  John  Bemis  was  a  selectman 
of  both  Watertown  and  Waltham  besides  being  on  the  West 
Precinct  Committee  for  four  years  and  serving  as  road  surveyor 
and  constable. 

Joseph  Bemis  was  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Harrington)  Bemis. 
He  was  given  by  his  father  a  large  part  of  the  Saltonstall  dividend 
in  1712.  His  house,  probably  built  about  that  time,  was  on  Brook 
Street,  now  discontinued  and  largely  covered  by  the  Cambridge 
Water  Basin.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1741  his  farm  consisted 
of  90  acres  with  house  and  barn  and  8  acres  of  meadow.  This 
was  left  to  his  sons  Joseph  and  Benjamin,  their  seven  sisters 
receiving  cash  legacies.  Elisha  Cutler  of  the  part  of  Weston  now 
Lincoln  bought  Benjamin’s  share  in  1748  and  Joseph’s  in  1750. 
In  1751  he  sold  the  whole  place  to  his  son  Jonas. 
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Josiah  Bemis  was  a  son  of  John  and  Anna  (Livermore)  Bemis 
and  was  a  young  man  of  22  at  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of 
Waltham.  The  position  of  his  name  in  the  tax  list  might  indicate 
that  he  was  then  living  with  Dea.  Thomas  Livermore  and  if  so 
was  probably  employed  by  him. 

DANIEL  BENJAMIN  was  a  great  grandson  of  John  and 
Abigail  Benjamin  who  came  to  this  country  in  1632  and  settled 
in  Watertown  in  1636.  He  lived  on  the  south  side  of  Grove 
Street,  probably  near  Bright  Street.  His  father,  Daniel,  bought 
in  1710  from  Nathaniel  Bond  a  house  and  24J4  acres  of  land 
here.  (See  Nathaniel  Bond.)  It  was  undoubtedly  purchased  for 
Daniel,  Jr.  for  the  latter  was  married  to  Mary  Bond,  a  cousin 
of  Nathaniel,  in  1710  and  lived  here  all  his  life  but  did  not  be¬ 
come  owner  until  his  father  wdlled  it  to  him.  He  was  very  prom¬ 
inent  in  both  precinct  and  town  affairs.  He  served  the  West 
Precinct  almost  continuously  for  sixteen  years  as  either  committee 
man,  treasurer  or  assessor,  sometimes  as  all  three.  He  was  select¬ 
man  and  assessor  of  both  Watertown  and  Waltham.  Soon  after 
his  death  in  1768  his  grandson  and  executor  Benjamin  Ward 
sold  his  estate,  then  comprising  85  acres  to  Samuel  Livermore 
who  spent  there  the  last  five  years  of  his  life.  His  daughter  Hannah 
Pierpont  sold  it  in  1794  to  Christopher  Gore. 

BIGLOW  FAMILY.  John  Biglow,  blacksmith,  was  in  Water- 
town  as  early  as  1642  when  he  married  Mary,  daughter  of  John 
Warren,  he  being  then  about  twenty-five  years  old.  Among  the 
grants  to  John  Warren  was  one  of  16J^  acres  in  the  Lieu  of  Town¬ 
ship  Lots  and  this  came  to  his  daughter  Mary  Biglow.  In  1686 
John  deeded  it  to  his  son  Samuel  with  the  words  “which  is  the 
land  Samuel  Biglow  liveth  upon.”  Samuel  was  a  carpenter  so 
he  probably  built  his  own  house,  perhaps  in  1674  when  he  mar¬ 
ried  Mary  Flagg.  In  1720  he  deeded  it  with  other  land  he  had 
acquired,  94  acres  in  all,  to  his  son  Thomas.  Samuel  was  a  select¬ 
man  and  representative  of  Watertown.  From  1702  to  1716  he 
was  licensed  to  keep  a  house  of  entertainment.  He  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  of  the  long  list  of  tavern  keepers  along  the 
Great  Road  in  Waltham. 

Lieut.  Thomas  Biglow ,  lived  on  his  father’s  homestead  that  stood 
on  the  south  side  of  that  part  of  the  Great  Road  now  Weston 
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Street.  It  was  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  Fisk,  later  the  Conant 
house.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  selectmen  elected 
in  Waltham  having  also  filled  a  similar  position  for  Watertown. 
Later  he  represented  Waltham  in  the  General  Court.  The  Biglow 
farm  passed  from  Lieut.  Thomas  to  his  son  Jacob  and  then  to 
his  grandson  Abijah.  In  1795  the  latter  sold  it  to  his  neighbor 
Bezaleel  Flagg  and  moved  West. 

BOND  FAMILY.  William  Bond,  the  Watertown  ancestor  of 
the  family,  gave  his  son  Nathaniel  in  1695  a  house,  barn  and  21 
acres  of  land  bounded  on  the  north  by  Grove  Street,  on  the 
south  by  the  Charles  River  and  on  the  west  by  Beaver  Brook. 
This  was  apparently  a  part  of  the  40  acres  in  the  Hither  Plain 
that  he  inherited  from  his  uncle  Ephraim  Child  in  1662.  1 1  seems 
to  have  included  three  original  adjoining  grants,  one  of  6  acres 
to  John  Eaton,  one  of  10  acres  to  William  Jennison  and  one  of 
5  acres  to  Samuel  Hosier.  The  house  may  have  been  built  for 
Nathaniel  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  in  1685.  This  estate  was 
willed  to  his  son  Nathaniel  who  came  into  possession  in  1700. 
It  was  then  estimated  to  include  24  acres.  In  1710  Nathaniel 
sold  it  to  his  cousin  by  marriage,  Daniel  Benjamin,  and  moved 
to  Connecticut.  (See  Daniel  Benjamin.) 

Jonathan  Bond ,  a  great  grandson  of  William  Bond  the  pioneer, 
married  in  1732  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Martha  (Hast¬ 
ings)  Harrington.  In  1736  he  bought  from  her  uncles,  Robert 
and  David  Harrington,  their  interests  in  the  house  on  the  west 
side  of  Warren  Street  that  had  been  the  homestead  of  her  grand¬ 
father  Daniel  Harrington.  (See  Harrington  and  Page  families.) 
The  deed  states  that  Bond  was  living  there  at  that  time  and 
he  had  probably  been  living  there  since  his  marriage.  In  1742 
he  and  his  father-in-law  sold  the  place  to  Ebenezer  Boynton 
of  Mendon  and  then  moved  to  that  town.  He  afterwards  moved 
to  Westboro  and  died  there  in  1789.  He  was  a  cordwainer  and 
filled  the  office  of  Deacon  for  many  years  in  Westboro. 

WILLIAM  BREWER.  In  the  first  Tax  List,  1738,  this  name 
is  written  Brewster,  an  evident  mistake.  In  1731  William  Brewer, 
blacksmith,  of  Weston  bought  from  Peter  Ball  the  part  of  the 
estate  that  the  latter  had  inherited  from  his  father  Joseph  Bail. 
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It  consisted  of  45  acres  and  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Great 
Road,  one  corner  only  touching  the  highway.  It  probably  in¬ 
cluded  Lots  39  and  40.  The  next  spring  Brewer  married  Eliza¬ 
beth,  a  sister  of  Peter  Ball  and  presumably  about  the  same  time 
built  the  house  and  barn  that  were  on  the  land  when  he  sold  it 
to  Abraham  Biglow  of  Weston  in  1742  and  moved  to  Shrewsbury. 

BROWN  FAMILY.  Abraham  Browne  was  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  of  Watertown  and  was  very  prominent  being  frequently 
chosen  to  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility.  He  was  a  land 
surveyor  and  many  of  the  old  property  lines  in  Waltham  were 
established  by  him.  His  son  Jonathan  was  the  only  one  to  have 
male  descendants  and  the  latter’s  youngest  son  William  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  Waltham  Brown  families. 

Ebenezer  Brown ,  the  oldest  son  of  Dea.  William  Brown,  married 
Abigail  Adams  in  1727  and  lived  in  a  house  on  Old  Forest  Street 
built  by  his  father  in  1725  and  that  is  now  standing  but  much 
altered  from  its  original  form.  His  estate,  or  a  part  of  it,  remained 
in  the  ownership  of  his  descendants  until  the  death  of  his  great 
granddaughter,  Martha  Harrington,  in  1907. 

Isaac  Brown ,  a  tailor,  was  the  third  son  of  Dea.  William  Brown . 
He  married  Mary  Balch  in  April  1736.  From  the  position  of  his 
name  in  the  assessor’s  list  it  would  seem  that  he  was  living  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  house  that  he  purchased  from  Joshua  Gale 
in  1742.  This  house  was  the  homestead  of  the  latter’s  father 
John  Gale.  John  Gale  died  early  in  1735  and  his  widow  Lydia 
married  again  in  April  1736  and  moved  to  Upton.  It  seems  quite 
possible  that  Brown  hired  the  place  until  Joshua  Gale,  the  oldest 
son,  became  of  age  and  could  give  him  a  deed.  The  house  stood 
near  the  northwest  corner  of  Harvard  and  Charles  Street.  Brown 
prospered  in  his  business  and  in  1744  he  bought  land  on  the 
Great  Road  that  connected  with  the  Gale  farm  and  built  a  new 
house  there.  In  1748  the  “old  house”  was  still  standing  but  it 
soon  disappeared.  The  new  house  was  near  the  corner  of  Main 
and  Prospect  Streets.  Bond  states  that  he  was  an  active  business 
man,  a  trader  and  innkeeper.  He  died  in  1759  and  his  widow,  then 
the  wife  of  Nathan  Brown,  sold  the  place  in  1766  to  Abijah  Fisk 
and  he  in  1778  sold  to  his  son-in-law  Zacheriah  Weston  who  kept 
the  “Green  Tavern”  there. 
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Samuel  Brown  was  about  twenty-two  years  old  in  1738  and  so 
was  probably  living  with  his  father  Dea.  William  Brown. 

William  Brown,  early  in  1706  bought  from  his  brother  Abraham 
60  acres,  a  part  of  the  80  acre  dividend  granted  to  Thomas  May- 
hew  and  called  Mayhew’s  plain.  He  presumably  built  there  soon 
after  for  when  the  highway  now  Trapelo  Road  was  formally 
accepted  by  the  Town  in  1707  mention  was  made  of  William 
Brown’s  orchard.  This  house  stood  near  the  site  of  the  residence 
of  the  late  Col.  Doty  and  was  succeeded  by  another  built  about 
1740.  In  1722  he  was  chosen  Precinct  assessor  but  in  the  Precinct 
records  there  is  no  mention  of  his  name  in  connection  with  the 
moving  and  building  of  the  meeting  house  1721  and  1722.  About 
1725  he  was  chosen  Deacon  and  after  that  date  his  name  appears 
continuously  as  an  officer  of  both  the  Town  and  Precinct,  serving 
as  selectman  and  assessor.  He  was  so  active  in  the  events  leading 
up  to  the  incorporation  of  Waltham  that  he  was  appointed  by 
the  General  Court  to  issue  the  call  for  the  first  town  meeting  as 
“one  of  the  principal  Inhabitants.”  He  was  a  member  of  the 
first  board  of  selectmen  of  Waltham  and  served  three  terms 
later. 

He  died  in  1756  leaving  his  homestead  to  his  son  Josiah  who 
lived  on  it  until  his  death  in  1776.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
William  who  did  not  live  on  the  home  place  but  was  a  successful 
merchant  of  Boston,  Deacon  of  the  Hollis  Street  Church,  State 
representative  and  senator.  He  died  in  1816  and  was  followed  by 
his  son,  another  Dea.  William  who,  after  he  retired  from  business 
in  1833  or  1834  lived  at  the  Waltham  estate  until  his  death  in 
1838.  After  his  death  the  old  place  passed  from  the  ownership 
of  the  Brown  family,  first  to  a  Mrs.  Bent  then  to  Philander 
Ames.  During  the  latter’s  ownership,  in  1851  the  fine  old  house 
then  over  110  years  old  was  burned.  Dr.  Ebenezer  Hobbs,  Agent 
for  the  Boston  Manufacturing  Co.  bought  the  place  soon  after 
and  built  the  present  house  on  nearly  the  same  site.  This  passed 
to  his  son-in-law  Augustus  Flagg  and  from  him  to  his  son-in-law 
Col.  George  H.  Doty.  (See  “The  Trapelo  Browns”  by  the  late 
Phineas  Lawrence.) 

JOHN  CHADWICK,  tanner,  whose  ancestry  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  established,  bought  in  1721,  a  house,  barn  and 
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tannery  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Great  Road  just  west 
of  the  “lane  to  the  river”  now  Moody  Street.  This  tannery  was 
started  by  Jonathan  Livermore  about  1700.  He  transferred  the 
property  to  his  brothers  Samuel  and  Daniel  in  1701  and  they  in 
1705  sold  to  their  brother-in-law  Joshua  Eaton  who  gave  it  to 
his  son  Joshua,  Jr.  in  1708.  The  latter  in  his  deed  to  Chadwick 
described  the  tannery  as  including  a  shop,  tanyard,  tan  vats, 
bark  house  and  the  tools  and  utensils  belonging  to  the  trade.  In 
October  1738  Chadwick  sold  to  Ebenezer  Wellington,  a  black¬ 
smith,  and  left  town.  The  tannery  business  was  given  up  about 
that  time.  There  was  a  blacksmith  shop  there  for  a  number  of 
years  but  by  1760  all  the  buildings  were  gone. 

CHILDS  FAMILY.  In  the  early  records  the  name  is  usually 
spelled  Child,  the  final  s  coming  into  general  use  during  the 
closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Dea.  Ephraim  Child  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  came  to  Water- 
town  in  1630.  They  had  no  children  and  their  large  estate  was 
left  to  their  kinsmen  Ephraim,  son  of  Benjamin  Child,  Richard 
and  John,  probably  sons  of  William  Child  and  William  Bond. 
Benjamin  and  William  wTere  without  much  doubt  brothers  of 
Dea.  Ephraim  and  William  Bond  a  nephew  of  his  wife.  John 
Child  and  his  wife  Mary  Warren  had  sons  John  and  Daniel 
who  settled  in  the  West  Precinct. 

Daniel  Child  was  son  of  Daniel  and  Beriah  (Bemis)  Child.  Daniel, 
Sr.  and  his  father-in-law  John  Bemis  in  1702  bought  the  100 
acre  dividend  and  40  acres  of  meadow  that  wTere  granted  to  Sir 
Richard  Saltonstall.  Daniel  took  the  eastern  half  of  the  land. 
His  house  probably  built  in  1702  was  on  Brook  Street  now  dis¬ 
continued  and  mostly  covered  by  the  Cambridge  Basin.  Daniel, 
Jr.  inherited  the  house  and  farm  in  1724  and  lived  there  until 
his  death  in  1792.  In  1769  he  sold  48  acres  on  the  western  side 
of  his  farm  to  his  son  Capt.  Abijah  including  a  house  and  half 
the  barn.  His  own  house  with  nearly  all  of  his  remaining  land 
was  willed  to  his  son  Jonas.  These  two  houses  were  on  the  south 
side  of  the  road. 

Jonas  Child  died  in  1795  and  his  oldest  son  Josiah  took  over 
the  home  place,  buying  out  his  brothers  and  sisters.  He  owned 
it  until  1847  when  he  sold  to  Noah  Giles  who  died  the  next  year 
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and  his  administrator  sold  early  in  1849  to  one  of  the  neighbors. 
Nathan  Smith. 

Isaac  Child  was  son  of  John  and  Hannah  (French)  Child.  He 
married  Eunice  Peirce  in  1729  but  was  probably  living  with 
his  father  whose  farm  he  inherited. 

John  Child ,  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Warren)  Child  was  a  weaver. 
He  married  Hannah  French  in  1693  and  Mar.  6,  1699-00,  he 
bought  from  Daniel  Mixer  a  35  acre  dividend  and  4  acres  of 
meadow  adjoining.  This  land  was  on  the  north  side  of  Winter 
Street  opposite  West  Street.  He  built  here  about  the  same  time, 
being  one  of  the  earliest  to  settle  in  that  vicinity.  Five  years 
later  he  bought  50  acres  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  and  these 
two  lots  with  some  smaller  ones  made  up  his  farm,  estimated 
at  100  acres,  which  he  gave  by  will  and  deed  to  his  son  Isaac. 
From  him  it  came  to  Isaac,  Jr.  then  to  his  son  Solomon  and  from 
him  to  his  son-in-law  Reuben  Wyman. 

Joshua  Child  was  son  of  Daniel  Child,  Sr.  and  a  young  man 
of  22.  His  father  died  when  he  wras  but  seven  years  old  and  from 
the  position  of  his  name  in  the  list  he  was  probably  employed 
by  and  lived  with  Dea.  Thomas  Livermore. 

Samuel  Child,  son  of  Daniel  Child,  Sr.  was  twenty  years  old  in 
1738.  His  name  appears  only  in  the  Town  List.  About  1745  he 
moved  to  Weston. 

SAMUEL  CLARK  was  a  tailor.  He  was  a  grandson  of  the  pioneer 
Hugh  Clark  of  Watertown,  later  of  Roxbury.  He  married  Mary 
Corbett  in  1736  and  seems  from  his  position  in  the  list  to  have 
been  living  on  lower  Main  Street.  He  died  in  Waltham  in  1766. 

CUTTING  FAMILY.  Richard  Cutting,  11  years  old,  with 
William  Cutting,  age  26,  came  to  this  country  from  Ipswich, 
England  in  1634  and  settled  in  Watertown.  Two  of  his  descend¬ 
ants  lived  in  Waltham,  a  grandson  John,  son  of  his  son  John  and 
a  great  grandson  Richard  through  his  son  James  and  grandson 
Jonathan.  James  Cutting,  son  of  Richard,  lived  on  Old  Pleasant 
Street  between  the  Lyman  ponds  and  the  railroad  before  1696 
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and  perhaps  as  early  as  1679.  He  sold  his  home  previous  to  June 
1714.  (See  Joseph  Stratton.)  Jonas  Cutting,  perhaps  a  son  of 
James,  married  Dinah,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Smith  in  1720 
and  built  north  of  Winter  Street  in  Lot  19  of  the  second  squadron. 
He  sold  to  his  brother-in-law,  Nathaniel,  in  December  1728  and 
moved  to  Shrewsbury. 

John  Cutting  lived  on  the  north  side  of  the  Great  Road.  His  house 
is  said  to  have  been  the  back  part  of  the  Central  House  that  was 
taken  down  to  make  room  for  the  present  Library  building.  In 
1714  he  bought  the  80  acre  farm  of  John  Flagg  from  the  latter’s 
widow  and  son  John.  At  that  time  he  owned  land  bounding  it  on 
the  west  upon  which  his  house  was  probably  built.  This  land  was 
perhaps  the  20  acre  homestead  of  his  father  John  whose  property 
he  obtained  by  inheritance  and  purchase  from  his  brothers.  If 
so  his  house  or  its  predecessor  may  have  been  built  as  early  as 
1672.  The  Flagg  house,  which  stood  near  Liberty  Street  (Wor¬ 
cester)  was  possibly  built  a  year  or  two  earlier.  Nothing  has  been 
found  relating  to  it  after  its  purchase  by  Cutting. 

When  Cutting  died  in  1760  the  whole  of  his  estate  came  to  his 
only  child,  Hannah,  and  her  husband  Capt.  John  Clark  of  New¬ 
ton.  They  moved  to  Waltham  at  that  time  and  lived  on  this 
farm  the  rest  of  their  lives.  It  then  came  to  their  son  John  and 
from  him  a  large  part  of  it  to  John,  3rd  who  in  1801  sold  to 
David  Smith. 

John  Cutting  was  a  locksmith,  his  father’s  trade,  and  was 
prominent  politically  being  selectman  of  both  Watertown  and 
Waltham  and  representative  from  Waltham  for  five  years.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Precinct  Prudential  Committee  for  ten 
years.  He  bore  the  title  of  Lieutenant  in  the  tax  list  but  after¬ 
wards  was  referred  to  as  Captain. 

Richard  Cutting  was  living  near  Winter  Street  on  the  north 
side  not  quite  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  house  was  that  of  his 
father  Jonathan  and  stood  on  land  that  was  formerly  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  Allen  Flagg  the  father-in-law  of  Jonathan.  It  was  prob¬ 
ably  not  built  earlier  than  1710.  Early  in  1738  Richard  married 
Thankful  Harrington  and  three  years  later  he  sold  this  place 
to  his  brother  Moses  and  bought  a  house  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Great  Road  just  west  of  Beaver  Brook  that  he  used  as  a 
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tavern  although  he  also  worked  at  nis  trade  as  blacksmith.  Moses 
Cutting  in  1744  sold  the  Winter  Street  farm  to  Thomas  Fisk 
who  owned  a  large  farm  adjoining. 

The  house  near  Beaver  Brook  seems  to  have  been  unoccupied 
in  1738.  It  was  built  by  Joshua  Biglow  previous  to  1706  and  was 
sold  to  Daniel  Rogers.  His  widow,  Mary,  sold  it  to  John  Bond 
in  1713  and  from  him  passed  through  the  ownership  of  Jonathan 
Flagg,  Thomas  Hammond  and  Jonathan  Hammond  to  Richard 
Cutting. 

Cutting  died  in  1767  and  his  widow  Thankful  and  sons  carried 
on  until  in  1799  a  son,  Dr.  Amos  of  Marlborough,  sold  it  to  John 
Codman.  By  that  time  the  family  name  had  been  changed  to 
Cotting.  The  buildings  were  taken  dowrn  about  this  time  for 
there  is  no  mention  of  them  in  later  transfers.  In  1835  the  Massa- 
soit  House  was  built  on  or  near  its  site.  It  enjoyed  a  considerable 
reputation  in  its  day  but  was  not  a  financial  success.  It  was 
burned  in  1849. 

JOHN  DIX.  Edward  Dix  came  to  Watertown  in  1635  when  he 
was  nineteen  years  old  and  the  Proprietors  granted  him  eight 
lots  of  land  in  various  parts  of  the  town.  One  of  them  was  the 
fourth  lot  in  the  third  division  of  Great  Dividends,  granted  in 
1636  and  containing  thirty  acres  of  upland.  He  died  in  1660 
leaving  an  only  son  John.  In  1713  John  Dix  gave  his  son  John 
25  acres,  Lot  4  of  the  Third  Squadron,  stating  in  the  deed  that 
it  was  the  dividend  “where  John  Dix,  Jr.  now  lives. ”  John,  Jr. 
was  married  in  1697  so  his  house,  that  was  on  the  north  side  of 
Trapelo  Road,  may  have  been  built  at  that  time.  He  died  in 
1726  and  all  his  estate  was  awarded  to  his  son  John  the  third 
of  the  name.  This  was  the  man  whose  name  appears  on  the  tax 
list  of  1738.  He  was  selectman  of  Waltham  for  six  years.  He  added 
many  acres  to  the  homestead  and  when  he  died  in  1787  about 
132  acres  came  to  his  son  Joel.  The  latter  lived  on  the  homeplace 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years  but  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  moved  to  Boston.  The  homestead  then  passed  through 
several  owners  but  the  larger  part  was  acquired  by  Robert  Bald¬ 
win  in  1828  and  1834.  Three  generations  of  Baldwins  owned  and 
lived  upon  this  farm  which  now  forms  a  large  part  of  the  Walter 
E.  Fernald  State  School  grounds. 
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FISKE  FAMILY.  Five  of  the  six  Fiskes  whose  names  appear 
on  the  tax  lists  were  descendants  of  John  Fiske  while  the  sixth 
was  a  great  grandson  of  Nathan  Fiske.  John  and  Nathan  are 
supposed  to  have  been  brothers  and  to  have  come  to  Watertown 
when  quite  young,  possibly  with  David  Fiske  their  probable 
uncle  who  came  about  1637.  William  the  son  of  John  and  his 
four  sons,  Thomas,  William,  John  and  Samuel,  were  the  five 
while  Josiah  was  descended  from  Nathan  through  the  latter’s  son 
and  grandson  both  named  Nathan. 

Besides  these  John,  the  elder  brother  of  William,  was  an  early 
settler.  He  bought  in  March  1703-4,  40  acres,  the  western  half 
of  Lot  No.  21  in  the  third  squadron  and  is  said  to  have  built 
there  about  that  time  (Worcester),  his  house  being  on  the  south 
side  of  the  present  Lake  Street.  He  died  in  1718  and  no  transfer 
of  his  estate  has  been  found.  His  land  was  immediately  east  of 
that  of  his  brother  William  and  he  sold  an  11  acre  strip  on  the 
west  side  of  his  lot  to  his  brother.  In  1733  his  30  acre  homestead 
was  owned  by  his  nephew  John.  (See  John  Fiske.) 

John  Fiske ,  the  son  of  William  was  living  on  the  homestead  of 
his  uncle  John  in  1738.  This  he  had  acquired  by  quit-claim  deed 
from  his  brother  Thomas  in  February  1733-34,  sold  to  William 
Hager  in  1734  and  bought  back  in  1735.  He  also  owned  con¬ 
siderable  other  property  but  sold  it  all  retaining  this  home¬ 
stead  until  1753  when  he  sold  it  to  his  brother  Samuel.  He  is 
probably  the  John  Fiske  who  died  in  1760  leaving  no  real  estate. 

Josiah  Fiske ,  a  descendant  of  Nathan  Fiske  the  pioneer,  lived 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Great  Road  nearly  opposite  Prospect 
Street.  His  house  was  built  by  his  uncle  David  Fiske  perhaps 
before  1700.  Josiah  was  a  housewright  and  was  selectman  of 
Waltham  in  1749  and  1750.  In  1753  he  sold  his  home  to  a  distant 
relative  Abijah  Fiske  and  it  was  sold  by  the  latter  to  his  son-in- 
law  Zechariah  Weston  in  1793.  The  house  disappeared  from  the 
records  a  short  time  afterwards. 

Samuel  Fiske  was  probably  living  with  his  father  William,  Sr., 
who  in  1742,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  deeded  the  house 
with  70  acres  of  land  to  him.  This  homestead  remained  in  the 
family  for  nearly  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  descending  to 
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Samuel,  Jr.  to  Elijah,  to  Luke  and  to  the  latter’s  daughter  Agnes 
Ashley.  Her  heirs  sold  to  the  Bay  State  Realty  Exchange  and  it 
now  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  Lakeview  settlement. 

Thomas  Fiske  was  the  oldest  living  son  of  William  Fiske,  Sr. 
In  1734  he  bought  of  Nathaniel  Smith  a  house  and  44  acres  of 
land.  The  house  was  on  the  north  side  of  Winter  Street  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  the  road.  It  was  built  by  Jonas  Cutting 
at  an  unknown  date  but  probably  not  earlier  than  his  marriage 
in  1720.  Thomas  Fiske  later  purchased  two  other  farms  nearby 
and  in  1762,  when  he  sold  one-half  of  his  estate  to  his  son  Jona¬ 
than,  it  included  160  acres.  From  Jonathan  it  came  to  his  son 
Jonathan  and  then  to  his  grandsons  Jonathan  Dexter  and  Calvin. 
Elijah  Brown,  a  brother-in-law  of  the  latter,  took  over  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  farm  and  passed  it  on  to  his  sons.  The  execu¬ 
tor  of  Charles  H.  Brown,  the  last  of  the  sons  to  own  the  home¬ 
stead,  sold  it  to  Hurlburt  R.  Cunningham  in  1902  thus  ending  a 
family  ownership  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  years. 

William  Fiske,  Sr.,  bought  of  Benjamin  Wellington  Lot  22  of 
the  Third  Squadron  of  Great  Dividends  in  1691.  He  built  here 
about  1705  (Worcester)  his  house  standing  somewhat  north  of 
the  present  Lake  Street.  He  purchased  many  other  lots  in  the 
vicinity.  His  homestead  and  70  acres,  the  larger  part  of  his 
holdings,  he  gave  by  will  and  deed  to  his  youngest  son  Samuel. 
(See  Samuel  Fiske  for  later  history.) 

William  Fiske,  Jr.,  son  of  William,  Sr.,  began  buying  land  in 
1729  when  he  was  about  twenty-five  years  old  and  when  he 
married  Mary  Sanderson  in  November  1733  he  owned  at  least 
38  acres  bordering  on  the  Lexington  line  and  the  meadows  north 
and  northwest  of  the  Great  Pond.  His  house,  probably  built 
about  that  time  was  on  the  north  side  of  Trapelo  Road.  His 
wife  died  in  1734  shortly  after  the  birth  of  their  daughter  Mary 
and  he  did  not  re-marry.  He  died  in  1760  and  all  of  his  estate, 
then  amounting  to  100  acres  was  settled  on  his  daughter  who  had 
married  Nathaniel  Bridge.  The  Bridges  were  large  land  owners 
in  Lexington  and  Waltham  so  in  1762  they  sold  this  farm  to 
Dea.  Isaac  Stearns.  From  him  it  passed  to  his  son  Silas,  to  grand¬ 
son  Phineas  and  to  his  great  granddaughter  Mary,  wife  of  Ben- 
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jamin  Wellington,  by  whose  name  the  farm  is  now  frequently 
called. 

FLAGG  FAMILY.  Thomas  Flagg  (or  Flegg  as  written  in  the 
early  records)  was  an  early  settler  of  Watertown,  in  1641  or 
earlier  according  to  Bond.  Three  of  his  eight  or  nine  sons  chose 
the  West  Precinct  for  their  homes.  John  built  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Great  Road  near  Liberty  Street  possibly  as  early  as  1670- 
75.  After  his  death  in  1697  it  came  to  his  only  son  John  who  in 
1714  sold  it  with  80  acres  of  land  to  his  neighbor  on  the  west, 
John  Cutting. 

Michael  also  built  his  house  on  the  Great  Road  but  at  the 
head  of  the  plain  just  beyond  Master’s  Brook,  soon  after  his 
purchase  of  land  there  in  1681.  Allen’s  house  w  as  at  the  present 
corner  of  Lexington  and  Bacon  Streets.  His  father  gave  him 
land  there  in  1691,  there  being  no  mention  of  a  house  in  the  deed 
but  it  is  possible  that  he  lived  there  a  few  years  earlier. 

Allen  Flagg  was  the  oldest  son  of  Allen,  Sr.  and  inherited  his 
father’s  estate  when  the  latter  died  in  1711  “in  his  voyage  as  a 
soldier  at  Annapolis  Royal.”  In  1744  Allen,  Jr.  sold  the  farm  to 
John  Fiske  and  moved  away,  living  later  in  Worcester  and 
Framingham. 

Asa  Flagg  was  a  son  of  John  Flagg,  Jr.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
about  twenty-five  in  1738  and  possessed  no  real  estate.  He  was 
in  Waltham  in  1742  but  his  name  does  not  appear  on  the  tax 
list  of  1743. 

Bezaleel  Flagg  was  son  of  Michael  and  inherited  his  father’s 
homestead.  He  added  considerably  to  its  acreage  and  passed 
it  on  to  his  son  and  grandson  of  the  same  name.  Bezaleel,  3rd 
sold  it  in  1806  to  his  neighbor  Alpheus  Gale. 

David  Flagg  was  a  son  of  John,  Jr.  and  was  in  his  twenty-third 
year  in  1738.  He  was  a  blacksmith  and  owned  no  land  in  Waltham. 
He  moved  to  Weston  about  1750  where  he  in  1749,  then  of 
Waltham,  bought  land. 

GALE  FAMILY.  Richard  Gale  and  his  wife  Mary  were  in 
Watertown  by  1640  or  earlier.  In  1661  he  purchased  250  acres, 
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the  east  half  of  the  Oldham  Grant,  and  had  a  house  there  pre¬ 
vious  to  1671.  The  location  of  this  house  cannot  be  surely  de¬ 
termined  but  the  most  probable  place  was  near  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  present  junction  of  Harvard  and  Charles  Streets. 
Here  his  grandson  John  lived  and  his  dwelling,  an  “old  house’ ’ 
in  1748,  was  demolished  a  few  years  later.  In  1673  Richard  Gale 
built  a  house  for  his  son  Abraham  at  the  time  of  the  latter’s 
marriage.  This  may  have  been  the  house  on  the  west  side  of 
South  Street  where  Abraham,  Jr.,  lived.  Richard  by  his  will 
divided  his  estate  between  his  sons  Abraham  and  John  but  John 
had  only  a  life  interest  so  that  eventually  all  came  to  Abraham 
and  his  heirs.  When  Abraham  died  in  1718  he  bequeathed  to 
Abraham,  Jr.  the  house  above  mentioned  and  about  70  acres 
of  land,  in  which  the  house  stood  and  where  the  younger  man  was 
then  residing.  The  balance  of  the  land  was  left  to  the  other  sons, 
Ebenezer,  John  and  Joshua.  Joshua  died,  unmarried,  in  a  short 
time  and  John  purchased  his  share  from  the  other  heirs.  John’s 
house  has  already  been  mentioned.  He  sold  several  lots  of  land 
outside  the  family.  He  died  in  1735  leaving  four  minor  children. 
His  widow  Lydia  was  made  administrator  and  seems  to  have 
carried  on  the  place  until  she  married  John  Sadler  of  Upton 
in  April  1736.  The  oldest  son  Joshua  came  of  age  in  1742  and 
the  estate  was  settled  upon  him.  In  less  than  two  months  after 
the  decree  he  sold  the  house  with  the  55  acres  to  Isaac  Brown 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Brown  was  the  occupant  and 
virtual  owner  in  1738.  (See  Issac  Brown.)  Ebenezer  Gale  sold 
his  part  of  the  farm  to  John  Hager  in  1726.  Only  two  persons 
named  Gale  were  taxed  in  1738. 

Abraham  Gale  and  his  wife  Rachel  (Parkhurst)  were  living  in 
1738,  retired,  in  their  house  on  the  west  side  of  South  Street. 
They  had  deeded  their  homestead  to  their  son  Samuel  in  1727 
upon  his  agreeing  to  support  them  the  rest  of  their  lives.  They 
outlived  their  son  who  died  in  1750  leaving  this  obligation  to  be 
fulfilled  by  his  son  Samuel,  Jr.  Abraham’s  death  is  not  recorded 
but  it  probably  was  before  1752.  Rachel  lived  to  be  ninety,  dying 
in  1767. 

Samuel  Gale  lived  across  the  street  from  his  father  in  a  house 
built  for  him  about  1724  or  1725.  It  stood  a  little  north  of  the 
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corner  of  South  and  Highland  Streets  and  was  the  one  used  as  a 
poorhouse  after  the  Town  acquired  the  property.  Samuel,  Jr.  who 
succeeded  his  father  added  largely  to  the  55  acres  left  him. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1793  he  had  re-acquired  a  large  part  of 
the  250  acres  that  was  purchased  by  Richard  Gale  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  years  before.  His  sons  Jacob  and  Alpheus  divided 
the  estate  and  in  1828  the  Town  purchased  100  acres  that  had 
been  a  part  of  Alpheus’  share  and  which  included  the  present 
City  Home  and  Mount  Feake  Cemetery. 

GARFIELD  FAMILY.  Edward  Garfield,  the  founder  of  the 
family  in  America  and  the  ancestor  of  President  Garfield,  was 
selectman  in  Watertown  in  1638  and  at  the  time  of  the  Inven¬ 
tories  of  1643-4  was  the  owner  of  a  6  acre  homestall  at  the  north¬ 
east  corner  of  Warren  Street  and  Hager  Lane  in  Waltham 
territory.  This  land  was  according  to  the  Inventory  granted 
to  him  but  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  those  to  whom 
the  grant  was  made  April  9,  1638.  This  might  be  explained  by 
assuming  that  the  original  grantee  turned  it  back  to  the  Town 
to  be  re-granted  to  Garfield.  He  may  have  been  the  first  to  build 
on  Waltham  soil. 

He  died  in  1672  leaving  a  large  estate.  This  homestall,  a  40 
acre  lot  now  included  in  the  Governor  Gore  estate  and  other 
land  came  to  his  son  Capt.  Benjamin  while  a  29  acre  lot  with 
a  dwelling  house  just  west  of  Beaver  Brook  and  south  of  the 
Great  Road  along  with  100  acres  in  the  Farms  (Weston)  was 
willed  to  Joseph,  another  son. 

Capt.  Benjamin  Garfield  was  chosen  nine  times  as  represent¬ 
ative  to  the  General  Court  and  was  otherwise  prominent  in 
town  and  precinct  affairs.  He  sold  the  homestall  to  Daniel  Har¬ 
rington  and  moved  to  the  40  acre  lot  above  mentioned.  All  his 
real  estate  was  willed  to  his  son  Capt.  Samuel.  Joseph  Garfield 
sold  his  dwelling  and  land  on  the  Great  Road  to  Jeremiah  Morse 
in  1685  and  about  the  same  time  bought  from  Morse  60  acres 
adjoining  his  farm  land  and  presumably  made  a  new  home  there. 

Joseph  was  the  father  of  Edward  Garfield  who  built,  probably 
about  1694,  a  house  on  the  west  side  of  South  Street  near  the 
railroad  crossing.  He  was  father  of  the  Joseph  Garfield  whose 
name  appears  on  the  first  tax  list. 
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Benjamin  Garfield  was  probably  the  oldest  son  of  Capt.  Samuel 
and  if  so  was  about  twenty-two  years  old.  He  had  no  real  estate 
and  was  probably  living  either  with  his  father  or  with  some  other 
family  on  the  Great  Road. 

Joseph  Garfield  was  living  in  1738  in  the  house  built  by  his  father 
Edward  on  the  west  side  of  South  Street  where  he  had  a  large 
farm.  He  was  selectman  of  Waltham  in  1743  and  1745.  He  died 
in  1775  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Edward  to  whom  in  1768 
and  1770  he  had  sold  a  part  of  the  house  and  over  60  acres  of 
land.  Previous  to  this  he  had  sold  another  son,  Joshua,  70  acres. 
He  owned  many  other  lots  in  Waltham  and  Weston.  In  1786 
Edward  acquired  the  other  part  of  the  house  but  soon  was 
obliged  to  mortgage  the  estate  to  several  persons.  In  1794  Samuel 
Breck,  Esq.  recovered  judgment  against  him  and  acquired  it. 
In  later  years  it  has  been  known  as  the  Shed  farm  as  Zacheriah 
Shed  bought  it  in  1799  and  it  was  in  the  possession  of  his  family 
for  a  considerable  period. 

Capt .  Samuel  Garfield  was  one  of  the  eight  notables  to  head  the 
tax  list.  He  had  been  selectman  of  Watertown  for  three  years 
besides  serving  on  the  Precinct  committee  and  as  Precinct 
Assessor  and  Treasurer.  He  did  not  remain  long  in  Waltham 
for  in  1742  he  sold  his  homestead  to  Samuel  Brown  of  Leicester 
and  soon  after  moved  thither.  His  Waltham  place  which  was 
the  40  acre  lot  and  house  that  he  inherited  from  his  father  passed 
through  many  hands  in  the  next  44  years,  it  being  used  as  a 
tavern  for  about  40  years.  In  1786  it  was  purchased  by  Christo¬ 
pher  Gore,  Esq. 

HAGER  FAMILY.  William  Hager  and  Mary  Bemis  were  married 
in  Watertown  in  1645.  They  lived  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town 
but  when  an  inventory  of  his  estate  was  made  in  1683  it  included 
over  100  acres  in  what  is  now  Waltham.  His  real  estate  was  left 
to  his  sons  Samuel  and  William  who  seem  to  have  lived  together 
on  the  homeplace  until  in  1701  William  sold  his  half  to  his  brother 
and  bought  of  John  and  Joseph  Sherman  a  house  and  30  acres 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Great  Road  and  west  of  Bacon  Street. 
His  sons  William  and  Joseph  were  the  two  members  of  the 
family  living  in  Waltham  at  the  time  of  the  incorporation. 
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Joseph  Hager ,  the  youngest  son  of  William  and  Sarah  (Ben¬ 
jamin)  Hager  inherited  his  father’s  homestead  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Great  Road  and  west  of  Bacon  Street  in  1732.  He 
served  four  terms  as  selectman  of  Waltham.  He  willed  his  estate 
to  his  sons  Isaac  and  Benjamin  who  sold  it  in  1790  to  William 
Fisk,  Esq. 

William  Hager,  son  of  William  and  Sarah  (Benjamin)  Hager, 
received  from  his  father  in  1715  seven  acres  of  land  south  of 
Worcester  Lane  and  built  a  house  there  about  1717.  This  building 
now  forms  an  ell  of  a  house  now  standing  there.  Feb.  21,  1733-4, 
he  sold  his  farm  here  then  including  43 }/%  acres  to  Nathaniel 
Smith  and  the  same  day  he  bought  the  farm  of  John  Fisk,  Jr. 
in  the  northwest  part  of  the  town.  He  sold  it  back  the  next  year 
and  seems  to  have  moved  to  the  adjoining  farm  of  Anthony 
Caverly  which  the  latter,  then  a  resident  of  Boston,  sold  to 
Harvard  College  in  April  1738.  Hager  leased  the  farm  or  operated 
it  for  the  College  until  about  1741  when  he  and  his  wife  Mary 
(Flagg)  were  dismissed  to  the  church  in  Weston. 

THOMAS  HAMMOND  is  included  with  the  eight  prominent 
men  who  headed  the  Province  tax  list.  As  he  was  not  a  deacon 
and  bore  no  military  title  it  is  presumed  that  his  name  was  so 
placed  because  he  was  the  largest  tax  payer.  His  home  was  on 
Beaver  Street  opposite  Linden.  He  had  inherited  the  estate  from 
his  father  and  grandfather  of  the  same  name.  The  latter  pur¬ 
chased  from  John  Stowers  in  1650  a  house  and  67  acres  adjoining 
together  with  about  140  acres  in  many  other  scattered  lots. 
Much  of  this  land  remained  in  the  possession  of  his  grandson 
although  each  generation  bought  and  sold  extensively.  Thomas 
Hammond  the  third  of  the  name  died  in  1762  and  his  son  Jona¬ 
than  received  the  house  and  the  larger  part  of  the  land.  His  heirs 
sold  to  Theodore  Lyman  in  1815. 

Thomas  Hammond ,  Jr.  is  mentioned  only  on  the  Town  list.  In 
1736  his  father  gave  him  25  acres  on  the  present  Lexington  Street 
and  we  presume  that  he  built  at  about  that  time  although  he 
was  married  in  1732.  He  was  a  deacon  of  the  church  and  select¬ 
man  in  1741  and  1743.  In  1767  he  sold  his  house  and  80  acres 
to  his  son  John  who  about  four  years  later  sold  to  Isaac  Gleason, 
Dea.  Thomas  died  in  1782  leaving  no  real  estate. 
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HARRINGTON  FAMILY.  Robert  Harrington  was  the  owner 
of  a  homestall  in  Watertown  in  1644  that  had  been  given  him 
by  Dea.  Thomas  Hastings.  He  was  then  a  young  man  not  marry¬ 
ing  until  about  five  years  later.  He  subsequently  bought  many 
other  lots  of  land  but  always  lived  on  his  first  possession  which, 
according  to  Bond,  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  Great  Road  only 
a  short  distance  east  of  the  Waltham  line.  Among  his  purchases 
was,  in  1684,  the  remaining  half  of  the  500  acre  Oldham  grant 
then  known  as  the  Dummer  farm,  Richard  Gale  having  bought 
the  first  half  in  1661.  This  half  lay  along  the  north  bank  of  Charles 
River  fromnear  the  pumping  station  to  a  line  in  Weston  far  enough 
beyond  Stony  Brook  to  include  45  acres.  He  had  ten  sons, 
seven  of  whom  lived  to  maturity.  All  of  the  Harringtons  men¬ 
tioned  on  the  Waltham  tax  lists  of  1738  were  his  descendants, 
excepting  of  course  the  Widow  Elizabeth  whose  husband  George 
was  a  grandson. 

Robert  Harrington  died  in  1707  leaving  the  southwestern  half 
of  the  Dummer  purchase  to  his  oldest  son  John  and  the  south¬ 
eastern  half  to  Samuel  who  was  living  there  Jan.  1,  1704-5, 
when  the  will  was  signed.  (See  Samuel  Harrington.) 

John  Harrington  did  not  live  on  his  half  but  owned  a  42  acre 
farm  on  the  south  side  of  the  Great  Road,  extending  from  Har¬ 
vard  Street  to  South  Street.  This  was  made  up  of  many  plow- 
land  lots  one  at  least  being  bought  as  early  as  1678.  It  probably 
included  the  3  acre  grant  made  to  his  father-in-law  John  Winter. 
He  married  Hannah  Winter  in  1681  and  may  have  built  his 
house  about  that  time.  It  seems  to  have  stood  somewhat  west 
of  Prospect  Street  but  its  exact  location  has  not  been  deter¬ 
mined.  Early  in  1714  he  gave  the  125  acres  he  owned  in  Dum- 
mer’s  farm  to  his  son  George  and  in  1732  sold  his  homestead 
and  several  other  lots  to  his  sons  Jonas  and  Josiah.  A  year 
later  Josiah  bought  his  brother’s  interest.  (See  George  and  Josiah 
Harrington.)  John  Harrington  was  living  and  probably  at  the 
homestead  in  Waltham  in  1738  but  his  name  does  not  appear 
on  the  tax  lists.  He  died  in  1741  on  his  ninetieth  birthday. 

Daniel,  another  son  of  Robert,  was  a  blacksmith  and  lived  on 
Warren  Street  near  Hager’s  Lane.  He  was  granted  land  there 
for  a  house  and  shop  Mar.  4, 1684-5.  He  also  owned  a  considerable 
amount  of  land  in  other  parts  of  the  precinct.  In  1721  he  deeded 
one-half  of  his  homestead  and  of  several  other  lets  to  his  son 
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Jonathan.  He  had  four  sons  all  of  whom  were  blacksmiths.  He 
died  in  1729  and  by  will  left  a  few'  lots  of  land  to  his  sons  Robert, 
David  and  Joseph  and  all  the  residue  to  Jonathan  but  directing 
that  upon  the  death  of  the  latter  that  the  whole  estate  be  divided 
between  the  other  three  sons.  Jonathan  died  in  1730.  Joseph 
and  his  son-in-law  Jonathan  Bond  became  possessors  of  the 
homestead.  Robert  lived  in  Lexington,  David  in  Marlboro  and 
Joseph  in  Watertown.  Joseph  wTas  a  non-resident  tax  payer  in 
1738.  (See  Jonathan  Bond.)  Thomas  Harrington,  son  of  Robert 
the  founder  of  the  family,  owned  a  40  acre  homestead  on  the 
north  side  of  Beaver  Street,  record  of  the  deed  not  found.  When 
he  died  in  1712  he  left  his  real  estate  amounting  in  all  to  about 
140  acres  to  his  sons  Ebenezer,  Thomas  and  George,  but  the 
latter  later  became  possessor  of  a  large  part  of  it.  (See  George 
Harrington,  Jr.) 

Widow  Elizabeth  Harrington.  The  homestead  of  George  the  son 
of  Thomas  Harrington  was  taxed  on  the  Province  list  under  the 
name  of  the  Widow  Elizabeth.  Their  house  was  near  the  junction 
of  Beaver  and  Warren  Streets  and  in  December  1738  it  was 
awarded  to  Elisha  the  oldest  son.  He  in  1744  sold  it  to  John 
Brown  wTho  in  turn  sold  to  Capt.  William  Coolidge.  Gen.  Jona¬ 
than  Coolidge,  son  of  Capt.  William,  built  a  new  house,  adjoining 
that  of  his  father  on  the  east  that  is  now  standing. 

George  Harrington,  Sr.  was  living  on  the  part  of  the  Dummer 
farm  that  his  grandfather  Robert  gave  to  his  father  John  and 
that  John  gave  to  George  in  February  1713-14.  His  house  was 
on  the  west  side  of  South  Street  about  one-half  a  mile  this  side 
of  Stony  Brook.  In  Oct.  1744  he  sold  his  whole  estate  to  John 
Clark,  Esq.  of  Boston  who  in  1758  sold  to  Benjamin  Harrington 
of  Weston,  son  of  George  and  Hepzibah  (Fisk)  Harrington.  It 
passed  from  him  to  his  son  Benjamin  and  grandson  Seth.  In 
1859,  some  ten  years  after  the  death  of  Seth,  his  sole  heir,  Eunice, 
sold  this  homestead  to  John  T.  Miller,  optician,  of  Boston. 

George  Harrington ,  Jr.  married  first  Flepbizah  Fisk,  the  mother  of 
his  thirteen  children,  who  died  in  1736.  He  died  previous  to  Dec. 
4,  1738,  leaving  a  widow  Elizabeth.  He  was  living  in  August  of 
that  year  for  he  signed  an  agreement  with  his  daughter  Abigail 
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at  that  time.  His  name  appears  on  the  Town  list  only.  (See  Widow 
Elizabeth  Harrington.)  He  was  called  George  Harrington,  Jr. 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  cousin  of  the  same  name. 

John  Harrington,  Jr.  was  not  taxed  for  real  estate.  From  the 
position  of  his  name  on  the  list  he  was  living  on  the  Great  Road. 
It  comes  between  those  of  Josiah  Fisk  and  Richard  Beers  who 
lived  opposite  to  the  John  Harrington,  Sr.  estate.  He  was  pro¬ 
bably  the  grandson  of  John,  Sr.  born  in  March  1713-14.  His 
father,  also  named  John,  was  living  in  Lexington.  The  John 
Harrington  who  married  in  Waltham  in  1740  Sarah  Barnard 
was  probably  the  John,  Jr.  of  the  tax  list  and  there  is  but  little 
doubt  that  he  was  the  son  of  John  of  Lexington.  The  latter  named 
two  of  his  sons  William  and  Caleb  and  John  and  Sarah  of  Wal¬ 
tham  also  had  among  their  seven  children  sons  William  and 
Caleb,  the  latter  was  a  far  from  common  name  at  that  time.  Bond 
considered  that  the  John  who  married  Sarah  Barnard  was  the 
son  of  George  and  Hepzibah  (Fisk)  an  evident  mistake  for  that 
John,  who  was  born  in  1719  was  not  mentioned  in  the  probate 
list  of  the  heirs.  This  list  states  that  Elisha  (bom  in  1722)  was 
the  oldest  son.  This  family  of  Harringtons  owned  land  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Great  Road  between  Newton  Street  and  the 
Brook  in  the  1750’s  and  60’s.  Caleb  had  a  chairmaker’s  shop 
there  in  1760. 

Josiah  Harrington  lived  on  the  homestead  of  his  father,  John, 
one-half  of  which  he  purchased  from  his  father  in  1732  and  the 
other  half  from  his  brother  Jonas  in  1733.  He  was  a  cordwainer 
by  trade  and  evidently  prosperous  for  he  invested  largely  in  the 
purchase  of  real  estate  outside  of  the  farm.  In  1744  he  bought 
the  Beers  homestead  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  and  seems 
to  have  made  his  home  there  and  to  have  demolished  the  old 
house  for  when  he  sold  both  places  to  his  cousin’s  son  Daniel 
Harrington  in  1754  the  deed  makes  mention  of  a  barn  only  on 
the  south  side. 

Capt.  Samuel  Harrington  headed  the  tax  list  of  1738.  He  was  then 
seventy-two  years  old  and  had  long  been  prominent  in  precinct 
and  town  affairs.  He  was  seven  times  elected  selectman  of  Water- 
town  besides  being  appointed  to  many  important  committees. 
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He  obtained  the  rank  of  captain  in  1717.  His  father,  Robert, 
willed  him  one-half  of  his  part  of  the  Dummer  farm  and  at 
the  time  the  will  was  made,  Jan.  1, 1704-5,  Samuel  was  living  there. 
In  Dec.  1691  he  was  given  permission  by  the  town  to  make  bricks 
at  the  clay  pits  near  Mr.  Shattucks  and  as  he  was  married  about 
two  months  before  that  time  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  bricks 
were  for  the  new  home  soon  to  be  built,  near  the  site  of  the  present 
house  on  South  Street.  Capt.  Harrington  died  in  1739.  He  had 
five  daughters  but  no  sons.  However  his  oldest  daughter,  Anna, 
had  married  her  cousin  Robert  Harrington  and  had  a  son  whom 
she  named  Samuel.  To  this  grandson  “wdio  upholds  my  name” 
the  captain  willed  his  farm.  This  second  Samuel  and  his  son 
Samuel  each  kept  the  estate  practically  intact.  Amasa  the  son  of 
the  latter  made  some  sales  and  his  heirs  disposed  of  nearly  all 
the  remainder  but  retained  possession  of  the  house  and  a  small 
amount  of  land.  The  latter  has  now  (1935)  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  family  twTo  hundred  and  fifty-one  years. 

Samuel  Harrington ,  Jr.,  grandson  of  Capt.  Samuel  was  apparently 
living  with  him  when  the  Town  list  was  made.  His  name  does 
not  appear  on  the  Province  list. 

Ensign  Thomas  Harrington  was  the  second  son  of  Thomas  the 
son  of  Robert.  He  was  a  potter  and  lived  for  a  time  in  Cam¬ 
bridge.  His  first  wife  died  in  1717  and  about  1719  he  married 
Mary  (Earl)  wddow  of  Daniel  Ball  and  moved  to  the  old  Ball 
homestead  on  the  north  side  of  the  Great  Road  this  side  of  Masters 
Brook  at  the  head  of  the  plain.  He  continued  the  tavern  business 
established  there  by  Ball.  He  was  precinct  clerk  for  two  years 
and  served  one  term  as  selectman  of  Watertown.  The  selectmen 
frequently  held  their  meetings  at  his  tavern.  He  died  in  1750 
and  left  his  Waltham  estate  to  his  younger  son  Daniel.  Daniel 
made  many  land  purchases  and  was  the  owner  of  more  than  200 
acres  when  he  died  in  1763  leaving  his  estate  to  his  sons  Daniel 
and  Amos.  The  tavern  property  came  to  Daniel,  Jr.  but  he  sold 
it  to  Isaac  Gleason  in  1774  and  moved  to  Lincoln. 

Thomas  Harrington ,  Jr.  was  presumably  the  oldest  son  of  Ensign 
Thomas  by  his  first  wife.  He  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-five 
recently  married  and  seems  to  have  been  living  in  the  vicinity 
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of  the  College  Farm  or  Trapelo  Road.  His  name  does  not  appear 
on  the  Town  list.  He  moved  to  Shrewsbury  where  he  died  in 
1791. 

William  Harrington  was  the  oldest  son  of  Edward  the  youngest 
son  of  Robert  Harrington.  Edward  inherited  his  father’s  home¬ 
stead  and  lived  all  his  life  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town.  He 
owned  a  considerable  land  in  the  West  Precinct  and  when  he 
made  his  will  in  1735  he  left  to  his  son  William  the  60  acres  of 
land  “where  he  now  lives.”  William  was  married  in  1725.  His 
house  was  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  well  known  Ball-Stratton 
Tavern.  He  died  in  1752  leaving  two  daughters,  Anna  who  later 
married  John  Ball,  his  second  wife,  and  Mary  wife  of  Josiah 
Biglow.  Ball  retained  the  house  and  some  of  the  land  but  the 
larger  part  was  sold.  In  1779  Anna  Ball,  called  a  spinster  but 
really  the  widow  of  John,  sold  the  house  and  four  lots  of  land 
owned  by  Ball  to  David  Smith  and  moved  to  Templeton. 

HASTINGS  FAMILY.  Dea.  Thomas  Hastings  was  represen¬ 
tative  of  Watertown  to  the  General  Court  for  one  year,  town 
clerk  for  two  years  and  was  elected  selectman  many  times.  He 
arrived  in  Watertown  in  1634.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1685 
the  inventory  showed  over  300  acres  in  Watertown  besides  land 
in  Deerfield.  His  will  describes  his  holdings  with  considerable 
detail.  To  his  second  son,  John,  he  left  besides  other  lots  the  35 
acres  that  he  bought  of  Thomas  Tarboll.  This  was  dividend  Lot 
No.  5  in  the  third  squadron  that  Tarboll  bought  of  Nathaniel 
Bowman  in  1650  and  built  upon  previous  to  1663  when  he  sold 
it  with  a  dwelling  house  to  Thomas  Hastings. 

John  was  the  only  one  of  the  six  surviving  sons  who  settled 
in  the  West  Precinct  although  some  of  the  others  inherited  land 
there.  His  homestead  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1718  was  of 
45  acres  inclosed  by  a  fence,  25  acres  with  the  house  being  on 
the  north  side  of  the  highway  (Trapelo  Road)  and  the  barn 
in  the  20  acres  on  the  south  side.  There  was  also  more  than  25 
acres  in  other  lots.  In  the  distribution  the  homestead  was  divided 
between  sons  William,  Thomas  and  Samuel,  heirs  of  daughter 
Abigail  Warren  and  son-in-law  Hopestill  Mead.  Thomas  had 
bought  the  interests  of  his  brother  Joseph  and  his  sister  Hepzibah 
while  John,  Jr.  had  received  a  gift  of  land  during  his  father’s 
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lifetime.  Only  Joseph,  Samuel  and  Hopestill  Mead  were  on  the 
1738  tax  lists. 

Joseph  Hastings  was  a  housewright  and  his  home  was  on  Trapelo 
Road  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  junction  of  Forest 
Street.  His  homestead  included  dividend  Lots  Numbers  8  and  9 
of  the  third  squadron  and  about  one-third  of  the  land  was 
north  of  the  highway.  The  part  of  Lot  9  south  of  the  road  was 
included  in  his  father’s  estate  but  did  not  come  direct  to  Joseph. 
He  bought  it  of  his  brother  William  in  1722,  and  probably  built 
upon  it  soon  after.  The  part  north  of  the  road  he  purchased  from 
his  cousin-in-law  Joseph  Harrington  in  1725.  Lot  No.  8  was 
acquired  in  three  purchases  between  1723  and  1750.  His  house 
was  probably  on  the  south  side  where  his  barn  certainly  was, 
but  a  later  one  was  on  the  north  side  near  the  eastern  boundary. 
He  was  selectman  of  Waltham  in  1748.  In  1767  he  sold  the  home¬ 
stead  to  his  son  Josiah,  reserving  a  life  interest.  Josiah  lived 
there  all  his  life  and  at  his  death  his  son  Elijah  succeeded.  In 
1829  the  latter  sold  his  house  on  the  north  side  and  barn  on  the 
south  to  Miss  Lucy  Whitney  and  the  remainder  of  the  estate 
to  Ebenezer  Cheenery  of  Watertown. 

Samuel  Hastings  was  awarded  in  the  distribution  of  his  father’s 
estate  8  acres  and  20  rods  including  the  barn  situated  on  the 
east  side  of  the  homestead  and  south  of  the  highway.  He  built 
a  house  there  and  purchased  additional  land  adjoining  so  that 
when  he  sold  to  John  Dix  early  in  1747,  there  were  20  acres  of 
mowing,  orchard  and  pasture  land  with  the  dwelling  house  and 
barn.  He  was  a  tailor  and  served  as  selectman  of  Waltham  in 
1742,  ’43  and  ’44.  After  the  sale  of  his  homestead  he  moved  to 
Lexington  where  his  son  Samuel  lived  and  died  there  in  1758. 
His  wife  was  named  Bethia  and  Bethia  Hastings,  age  80,  died  in 
Lexington  in  1774.  She  was  probably  his  widow. 

LAWRENCE  FAMILY.  The  first  mention  of  George  Lawrence 
the  founder  of  the  family  is  the  record  of  his  marriage  to  Eliza¬ 
beth  Crispe  in  1657.  An  unrecorded  deed  now  in  the  possession 
of  Charles  F.  Stone,  dated  Aug.  29,  1702,  transferred  from 
John  Kemball  to  George  Lawrence  over  20  acres  with  a  town 
highway  passing  through  that  had  been  “bargained  for  about 
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forty-three  years  last  past.”  This  land  was  a  part  of  Lot  No.  3, 
35  acres,  in  the  third  squadron  of  Great  Dividends  granted  to 
Henry  Kemball,  father  of  John. 

In  1668  George  Lawrence  bought  from  Nicholas  Cady  six 
acres  in  the  same  lot  on  the  north  side  of  the  highway  (Trapelo 
Road)  and  in  1677  he  sold  2  acres  to  Joseph  Wellington  who  then 
owned  the  remaining  4  acres  of  the  original  grant.  His  first  house 
was  probably  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  soon  after  the 
time  that  he  first  bargained  for  the  20  acre  purchase,  about  1659. 
The  “Red  Lawrence  House”  taken  down  in  the  spring  of  1931  was 
very  old  and  the  back  part  is  considered  by  some  as  the  original 
house.  His  wife  died  in  1681  and  in  1691  he  married  Elizabeth 
Holland.  He  bought  many  other  lots  of  land,  sold  some  and 
gave  others  to  his  sons  by  his  first  marriage.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1709  his  only  real  estate  was  the  homestead  of  20  acres 
with  7  acres  of  meadow  adjoining  and  10  acres  of  dividend 
woodland.  By  his  will  made  in  1707  the  use  of  his  “present  dwell¬ 
ing  house,  the  new  barn  and  the  lands  adjoining”  with  the  wood- 
lot  was  left  to  the  widow  for  the  education  of  his  two  youngest 
children,  Joseph  and  Rachel,  they  to  inherit  the  whole  at  her 
marriage  or  death.  His  son  George,  however,  bought  out  the 
interest  of  the  other  heirs.  The  use  of  the  term  “present  dwelling 
house”  in  the  will  of  George,  Sr.  seems  to  show  quite  conclusively 
that  there  had  been  an  earlier  house.  George,  Jr.  was  married 
about  1695  or  1696.  He  lived  in  a  house,  perhaps  built  at  that 
time,  that  stood  north  of  Trapelo  Road  near  the  site  of  the 
Cornet  Nathaniel  Bridge  house.  He  sold  it  in  1715  to  Thomas 
Hastings.  Nathaniel  Bowman  of  Cambridge  was  the  owner  of 
this  house  in  1738. 

George  Lawrence  the  second  of  the  name  acquired  a  consider¬ 
able  land  in  addition  to  the  homestead.  He  died  intestate  in 
1736  and  two  of  his  sons,  George  and  John  were  made  adminis¬ 
trators.  No  inventory  of  the  estate  is  recorded  but  George  deeded 
the  homestead  and  about  65  acres  to  John  and  John  22  acres  to 
George.  These  brothers  were  the  only  adult  male  members  of 
the  family  living  in  Waltham  at  the  time  of  the  incorporation. 

George  Lawrence  was  a  cordwainer  and  lived  on  the  north  side 
of  Trapelo  Road  west  of  the  Hastings  homestead.  His  house 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  northern  part  of  Lot  No.  6,  25  acres, 
in  the  third  squadron  granted  to  Edward  Lamb  and  sold  by 
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him  to  Charles  Stearns.  Stearns  sold  12  acres  south  of  the  high¬ 
way  to  John  Hastings  in  1703.  The  record  of  the  sale  of  the  north 
part  has  not  been  found  but  on  Jan.  8,  1718-9,  Jonathan  Pool 
of  Reading  sold  it  to  George  Lawrence  the  second  and  he  in 
1723  gave  it  to  George  the  third.  The  latter  married  Mary 
Stearns  the  next  year  and  the  house  was  probably  completed 
in  time  for  that  event. 

He  was  constable  and  highway  surveyor  for  Watertown  one 
year  each  and  was  probably  the  Serj.  George  Lawrence  who 
served  as  selectman  in  1730.  He  was  assessor  of  Waltham  for 
several  years.  His  second  wife,  Grace  Brown,  taught  in  their 
house  the  first  school  in  the  Trapelo  district  and  also  taught  in 
the  schoolhouse  built  there  in  1773  by  private  subscription.  He 
died  in  1774  and  his  real  estate  was  awarded  to  his  sons  Elijah, 
Jonas  and  George.  Elijah,  who  did  not  many,  seems  to  have 
acquired  most  of  the  land  but  the  house  was  occupied  by  George 
and  his  large  family.  Jonas  died  in  the  army  in  1778  and  Elijah 
took  over  his  share  and  the  widow’s  dower.  He  died  in  1805  leav¬ 
ing  George  and  wife  Esther  a  life  interest  in  all  his  real  estate 
and  after  their  deaths  it  was  to  be  divided  among  their  children. 
Leonard  Green,  who  married  in  succession  two  of  the  daughters 
of  George  and  Esther,  was  the  last  of  the  family  to  occupy  the 
house.  After  his  death  it  was  purchased  by  Jacob  Lawrence,  a 
descendant  of  John  Lawrence,  who  took  the  house  down  in 
1847. 

John  Lawrence  received  the  larger  part  of  his  father’s  estate 
including  the  homestead.  He  died  in  1770  leaving  all  his  real 
estate  to  his  youngest  son  Phinehas.  He  had  added  considerably 
to  his  holdings  but  as  no  inventory  of  his  estate  is  recorded  their 
extent  is  not  readily  determined.  The  old  homestead  came  from 
Phinehas  to  his  son  Nathan  who  did  not  marry.  He  died  in  1860 
and  in  1861  his  estate  was  purchased  by  his  brother  Jacob  who 
deeded  it  to  his  oldest  son  Edward  soon  after.  Edward  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son  Charles  who  died  in  1912  and  this  estate  passed 
from  the  Lawrence  family  after  a  possession  of  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years. 

John  Lawrence  in  1749  purchased  of  Hopestill  Mead  the  old 
Hastings  homestead  that  was  somewhat  west  of  his  other  land. 
His  son  Phinehas  in  1807  or  1808  built  the  house  now  standing. 
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This  came  to  his  youngest  son  Jacob.  Jacob  Lawrence  added 
many  acres  to  the  estate  including  the  farm  of  his  relative  George 
Lawrence,  previously  described.  After  him  his  younger  sons 
carried  on  the  place  for  many  years  the  last  of  his  family,  Phine- 
has,  dying  in  1924,  aged  98  years.  A  large  part  of  this  farm  is 
included  in  the  grounds  of  the  Metropolitan  State  Hospital. 

LIVERMORE  FAMILY.  John  Livermore  came  to  Watertown 
in  1634  and  was  granted  land  there  in  July  1636  and  had  re¬ 
ceived  two  grants  previous  to  that  time.  The  next  grant  was 
made  the  next  February  and  as  he  was  not  included  it  is  presumed 
that  he  went  to  Connecticut,  probably  to  Weathersfield,  in  the 
latter  part  of  1636.  He  was  in  New  Haven  in  1639  and  probably 
made  a  visit  to  England  in  1647.  In  1650  he  sold  his  house  and 
land  in  New  Haven  and  returned  to  Watertown.  In  March  1669 
he  bought  from  the  Town  the  Cowpen  Farm  situated  in  the 
extreme  western  part  near  the  Sudbury  line.  Previous  to  1681 
he  bought  the  70  acre  dividend,  Lot.  No.  11  in  the  first  division, 
from  William  Paine  to  whom  it  was  granted.  He  made  several 
other  purchases  in  Watertown  Farms,  now  Weston.  He  was 
selectman  of  Watertown  for  three  years.  In  1681  he  gave  his 
house  and  34  acres  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  to  his  son 
Samuel,  “where  the  said  John  and  Samuel  now  live.”  He  also 
gave  him  20  acres  out  of  the  dividend  bought  of  Mr.  Paine.  He 
then  moved  to  the  Cowpen  Farm  where  he  died  in  1684.  His 
will  confirmed  the  gift  to  Samuel,  left  the  Cowpen  Farm,  “where 
I  now  dwell”  to  his  son  John  and  the  remaining  50  acres  of  the 
Paine  purchase  to  another  son  Nathaniel,  including  also  some 
small  lots.  The  latter  was  the  only  son  to  make  his  home  in 
Waltham  territory.  He  had  a  house  on  the  Paine  lot  before  1682 
as  a  deed  of  land  somewhat  west  of  it  describes  it  as  near  to 
Nathaniel  Livermore.  He  probably  bought  the  other  20  acres 
from  Samuel  although  no  record  of  the  deed  has  been  found. 
He  also  acquired,  by  several  purchases,  about  60  acres  adjoining 
or  nearby.  In  1731  he  gave  his  grand-nephew  Samuel  Livermore 
(grandson  of  his  brother  Samuel)  and  who  appears  to  have  been 
living  with  him  his  homestead  of  85  acres  and  several  other  lots. 
He  died  Feb.  12,  1735-6,  “an  aged  man.”  By  will  he  left  30  acres 
to  Thomas  Livermore,  son  of  his  brother  Samuel,  and  left  all 
the  rest  of  his  real  estate  to  his  grand-nephew  Samuel.  Thomas, 
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Samuel  and  Thomas’s  son  Nathaniel  were  the  male  represen¬ 
tatives  of  this  family  on  the  first  tax  fists. 


Nathaniel  Livermore ,  son  of  Dea.  Thomas  Livermore  was  twenty- 
five  years  old  in  1738  and  undoubtedly  living  with  his  father. 
In  1742  he  bought  the  Hager  place  near  Worcester  Lane  and 
retained  it  in  his  possession  until  1773.  He  died  in  1783. 


Samuel  Livermore  was  thirty-six  years  old  when  the  town  was 
incorporated.  For  the  past  three  years  he  had  been  town  clerk 
of  Watertown  and  the  past  two  years  treasurer  also.  Previously 
he  had  been  road  surveyor,  tything  man  and  constable.  Before 
this  he  had  served  an  apprenticeship  as  assessor  of  the  West 
Precinct  for  three  years  and  precinct  clerk  for  five  years.  He 
was  also  sexton  of  the  meeting-house.  He  was  elected  the  first 
town  clerk  and  treasurer  of  Waltham  and  held  these  offices  for 
twenty-six  successive  years.  He  was  also  selectman  for  22  suc¬ 
cessive  years,  representative  to  the  General  Court  for  18  years 
and  assessor  for  twelve  years.  About  1744  he  was  chosen  deacon 
of  the  church.  During  this  busy  fife  he  found  time  to  marry  four 
times.  He  added  largely  to  the  homestead  he  inherited  from  his 
grand-uncle  Nathaniel  and  purchased  many  lots  in  other  parts 
of  the  town.  In  1770  he  purchased  the  Benjamin  farm  on  Grove 
Street  and  made  his  home  there.  He  died  in  1773  leaving  this 
place  to  his  daughter  Hannah  and  all  the  rest  of  his  real  estate 
to  his  son  Elijah,  who  was  promptly  chosen  deacon  in  the  place 
of  his  father. 

Elijah  Livermore  and  his  younger  and  only  surviving  brother 
Samuel  were  both  able  and  influential  men.  The  latter  was  a 
graduate  of  Nassau  Hall,  moved  to  New  Hampshire,  was  several 
times  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress,  was  Chief  Justice 
of  New  Hampshire  and  United  States  representative  and  senator. 

Elijah  lived  on  the  old  homestead  for  several  years  but  in 
1779  he  headed  a  company  of  men  from  Waltham  and  nearby 
towns  and  founded  the  towm  of  Livermore,  Maine.  In  1780  he 
sold  his  home  here  to  Jonas  Dix.  His  son,  Jonas,  Jr.  in  1793  sold 
to  Theodore  Lyman.  Thus  the  farm  that  had  been  in  the  Liver¬ 
more  family  for  considerably  more  than  one  hundred  years 
became  the  nucleus  of  the  splendid  Lyman  Estate. 
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Thomas  Livermore  was  born  in  Watertown  but  spent  the  first 
eight  years  of  his  married  life  in  Cambridge  where  he  worked 
at  his  trade  as  a  potter.  He  returned  to  Watertown  about  1712 
and  there  took  up  the  occupation  of  maltster,  following  the  trade 
of  his  father  Samuel.  He  is  believed  to  have  built  a  house  on 
Lot  No.  11  in  the  second  squadron  of  dividends  about  the  time 
of  his  return  to  Watertown,  although  he  did  not  receive  a  deed 
of  the  land  from  his  uncle  Nathaniel  until  1722.  His  malthouse 
was  standing  until  about  1889.  He  had  a  grist  mill  on  Chester 
Brook,  probably  built  about  1731,  that  in  more  recent  times  was 
used  as  a  machine  shop.  This  was  taken  down  about  1895.  His 
house  stood  somewhat  south  of  the  present  home  of  Alden 
Clark. 

He  was  chosen  deacon  in  1718  and  Bond  states  that  he  held 
that  office  until  his  decease  but  if  so  it  must  have  been  in  an 
honorary  capacity  for  the  church  records  show  that  on  Feb. 
6,  1756,  Isaac  Stearns  was  elected  deacon  in  his  place.  As  one 
of  the  deacons  his  name  is  included  with  the  eight  prominent 
men  that  headed  the  first  tax  list.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first 
board  of  Selectmen  and  was  elected  four  times  afterwards. 
Before  the  incorporation  he  had  been  five  times  a  member  of 
the  Precinct  Committee  and  ten  times  selectman  of  Watertown. 
He  died  in  1761,  aged  85,  and  Elisha  the  younger  of  his  two 
surviving  sons  came  into  possession  of  the  farm  and  malt  business. 
He  was  selectman  for  eight  years  and  died  in  1793.  His  son  Abijah 
and  grandson  Jonas  carried  on  the  estate  successively  and  the 
latter  in  1813  sold  it  to  Jonathan  Stearns.  Jonas  Clark  bought 
it  in  1820  and  in  1825  replaced  the  old  house  with  the  one  now 
standing. 

SAMUEL  MANSFIELD  of  Reading,  a  cordwainer,  bought  of 
Stephen  White  in  1735  a  house,  barn  and  shop  built  about  1731 
by  William  White,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Great  Road  west 
of  the  burying  ground.  The  land  now  forms  a  part  of  the  Bright 
homestead.  He  sold  the  place  in  1737  and  bought  from  James 
Knap  the  Nathaniel  Fiske  house,  built  at  an  early  but  unknown 
date,  on  the  east  corner  of  Main  and  Harvard  Streets.  He  bought 
several  other  lots  of  land  and  seems  to  have  prospered  for  a 
time  but  in  1763  the  last  of  his  estate  including  his  dwelling 
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house  was  obtained  by  Samuel  Winthrop,  Esq.  of  Boston,  on  a 
foreclosure. 

THEOPHILUS  MANSFIELD  of  Lynn,  a  blacksmith,  bought  in 
1733  of  Josiah  Stearns  a  house,  barn  and  shop  and  15  acres  of  land 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Great  Road  just  east  of  the  Peirce  farm. 
A  part  of  this  land  is  now  occupied  by  the  Jonas  Willis  Parmenter 
Rest  Home.  His  house  seems  to  have  been  the  one  built  by  or 
for  James  Morse  about  1699  on  land  granted  to  Isaac  Stearns, 
Morse’s  grandfather.  He  purchased  other  land  adjoining  so 
that  when  he  sold  his  homestead  to  Jonas  Priest  in  1748  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  26  acres.  On  the  same  day  he  sold  two  other  lots  aggre¬ 
gating  26}4  acres  situated  in  other  parts  of  the  town  and  moved 
to  Weston.  From  there  he  went  to  Winchendon. 

DAVID  McCONOTHY  apparently  lived  on  or  near  Warren 
Street,  perhaps  with  Jonathan  Bond.  He  owned  no  real  estate. 
His  name  is  spelled  McConoughey  in  the  'Waltham  Vital  Records 
and  McConoghy  in  the  First  Parish  Records.  The  births  and 
baptisms  of  five  children  to  him  and  his  wife  Margaret  are  re¬ 
corded  between  1731  and  1743. 

DAVID  MEAD  was  son  of  David  and  Hannah  (Warren)  Mead 
and  was  born  about  1678,  probably  in  Cambridge  Farms  (Lex¬ 
ington).  He  married  in  Feb.  1708-9  Hannah,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Smith  and  in  Feb.  1710-11  bought  from  his  brother-in-law  Joseph 
Smith,  Jr.  60  acres  with  dwelling  house,  barn  and  orchard.  This 
farm  had  been  bought  by  Smith  a  little  more  than  a  year  before 
from  Thomas  Rider  a  son-in-law  of  George  Lawrence.  Rider  had 
a  grist  mill  there  before  1690  and  so  wras  the  probable  builder 
of  the  house.  The  60  acres  included  Lot  No.  18,  30  acres,  granted 
to  John  Lawrence,  owned  by  Edmund  White  in  1644  and  sold 
by  him  to  Samuel  Thatcher  in  1649.  It  also  included  Lot  19,  30 
acres,  granted  to  Widow  Frances  Onge,  owned  by  Justinian 
Holden  in  1644  and  sold  by  him  to  Pastor  John  Sherman  in 
1673.  It  was  owned  by  his  widow  Mary  in  1691  but  acquired 
by  Thomas  Rider  before  1695.  In  1690  Rider  was  possessor  of 
Lot  18  but  there  is  no  record  of  a  deed  to  him  for  either  lot. 
David  Mead  was  constable  of  Watertown  for  the  West  Precinct 
in  1729-30-31  and  seems  to  have  held  no  other  office.  His  house, 
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barn  and  saw-mill  he  left  to  his  eldest  son  Joshua  with  all  the 
land  west  of  a  specified  dividing  line.  This  house  stood  on  the 
west  side  of  Chester  Brook  a  short  distance  south  of  Trapelo 
Road  and  near  where  the  brook  crosses  the  road.  The  mill  was 
nearby.  Nearly  all  of  his  land  east  of  the  line  he  left  to  his  son 
Moses  to  revert  to  the  sons  of  Joshua  and  Matthew  (another  son), 
if  Moses  should  die  without  children.  Moses  had  a  house  on  the 
east  side  of  Lexington  Street.  He  died  in  1782  and  by  will  left 
his  estate  to  his  nephews.  Joshua’s  son  Moses  utilized  the  mill 
left  him  by  his  father  to  manufacture  wooden  ware;  such  as  hay 
rakes,  hoe  and  axe  handles,  mortars  and  pestles,  etc.*  The  Meads 
by  several  sales  between  1782  and  1800  disposed  of  their  real 
estate.  Jonathan  Stearns  bought  the  larger  part  and  built  a  new 
house  on  Trapelo  Road  west  of  Lexington  Street  that  is  now 
standing. 

Hopestill  Mead  was  probably  a  brother  of  David.  He  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Hastings,  in  1709.  They  probably 
lived  in  Lexington  until  after  the  death  of  John  Hastings  in  1718 
wrhen  they  obtained,  partly  by  inheritance  and  partly  by  pur¬ 
chase,  a  considerable  part  of  his  homestead.  In  1749  they  sold 
to  John  Lawrence  and  moved  to  Lexington  where  Llopestill  died 
the  next  year.  His  widow  lived  to  be  87,  dying  in  Lexington  in 
1770. 

JOHN  MICH1LL  owned  no  real  estate  and  his  name  does  not 
appear  on  the  Town  tax  list.  He  probably  worked  for  some  of 
the  residents  at  the  head  of  the  plain. 

MIXER  FAMILY.  Isaac  Mixer  with  his  vrife  Sarah  and  son 
Isaac,  then  four  years  old,  left  Ipswich,  England  in  April  1634. 
He  settled  in  Watertown  where  he  was  granted  several  lots  of 
land  among  them  30  acres  in  the  first  squadron  of  Great  Divi¬ 
dends  and  4  acres  in  the  plowdands  of  the  further  plain.  He  also 
acquired  14  acres  of  plowdand  joining  the  4  acre  lot  and  another 
dividend  of  70  acres.  His  will  states  that  they  were  purchased 
from  Simon  Stone  to  whom  they  were  granted.  His  homestall 

^Perhaps  this  was  the  first  manufacturing  industry  in  Waltham.  His 
products  were  “as  celebrated  in  his  day  as  those  of  the  best  present  manu¬ 
facturers.” 
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was  on  what  is  now  Common  Street,  Watertown  (Bond).  He  died 
in  1655  and  his  son  Isaac  was  left  the  larger  part  of  his  estate. 
From  the  inventory  we  find  that  17  acres  of  the  30  acres  in  his 
dividend  were  broken  up.  This  lot,  No.  4,  was  divided  by  Beaver 
Brook.  The  part  north  of  the  brook  was  willed  direct  to  his  son 
who  came  into  possession  of  the  south  part  after  the  death  of 
his  mother  in  1681.  He  made  his  home  on  this  land  his  house 
being  on  the  northern  boundary,  north  of  the  highway,  Beaver 
Street,  that  formed  in  part  the  north  bound.  It  wras  situated  a 
few  hundred  feet  east  of  the  entrance  to  the  Cedar  Hill  estate. 
Isaac  Mixer,  Jr.  married  Mary  Coolidge  a  few  months  after  his 
father’s  death  and  may  have  built  on  the  dividend  about  that 
time  leaving  to  his  mother  the  use  of  the  homeplace.  He  may  on 
the  other  hand  not  have  built  until  he  married  a  second  time 
in  1661.  Rebecca  Garfield  his  second  wife  lived  only  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  her  future  home.  In  March  1700-1  he  sold  his  home¬ 
stead  of  30  acres  with  house,  barn  and  orchard  to  one  of  his 
younger  sons,  Joseph.  Two  years  before  he  had  given  his  oldest 
son,  Isaac,  Jr.  the  two  plowland  lots  together  with  16  acres  of 
remote  meadow'.  All  the  rest  of  his  land  he  sold  before  his  death 
in  1716.  Although  the  Stone  lots  were  willed  to  Isaac,  Jr.  in 
some  wray  John  Page  and  his  wfife  Phebe  were  in  possession  in 
1658  when  the  Pages  deeded  them  to  Isaac  Mixer  for  £24.  No 
deed  to  them  is  recorded.  Isaac  Mixer,  Sr.  w'hose  name  was 
often  spelled  Mixture,  w'as  selectman  of  Watertown  for  one 
year  w'hile  the  second  of  the  name  served  in  a  similar  capacity 
for  twrelve  or  thirteen  years  and  was  towrn  clerk  in  1692. 

Isaac  the  third  lived  on  the  18  acres  of  plowland  above  men¬ 
tioned  to  which  he  added  three  acres  adjoining.  This  21  acre 
homestead  included  all  of  Waltham  Common,  the  Boston  Mfg. 
Co.  land  and  a  strip  east  of  Elm  Street.  He  was  the  first  clerk 
of  the  West  Precinct  and  precinct  assessor  for  two  years.  He 
married  Elizabeth  Peirce  in  1684.  They  w7ere  childless  and  when 
he  died  in  1725  he  left  the  estate  to  his  wife’s  nephew7  Isaac 
Peirce  wdiom  they  had  brought  up. 

Joseph  Mixer  lived  on  his  father’s  homestead.  He  married  Ann 
Jones  and  they  had  a  large  family.  In  1718  he  was  chosen  deacon. 
He  was  the  first  precinct  treasurer  serving  three  years  and  one 
year  on  the  precinct  committee.  At  his  death  in  December  1723 
he  w7as  succeeded  at  the  homestead  by  his  youngest  son  Josiah 
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who  was  the  only  representative  of  the  family  on  the  tax  lists 
of  1738. 

Josiah  Mixer  inherited  the  family  homestead.  The  road  to  Cape 
Fare  began  near  his  house  on  Beaver  Street.  This  house  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  his  father  consisted  of  a  new  part  adjoining 
the  part  first  built.  A  part  of  the  land  on  the  south  part  of  the 
lot  had  been  sold  but  additional  land  north  of  the  highway  had 
been  acquired  although  the  record  of  the  deed  has  not  been 
found.  In  1744  Josiah  sold  the  place  to  John  Brown  and  in  1746 
he  bought  the  Ball  farm  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Bacon  Streets. 
Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  dying  in  1788.  His  sons 
Elijah  and  Daniel  owned  the  place  successively  but  in  1798 
Daniel  sold  it  to  William  Wellington,  Jr.  Josiah  Mixer  was 
selectman  of  Waltham  in  1768,  1769  and  1770. 

PARKHURST  FAMILY.  George  Parkhurst  was  early  in  Water- 
town  but  moved  to  Boston  about  1645.  In  1650  his  son  George 
married  for  his  second  wife  Mary,  the  widow  of  Robert  Yeazey 
and  so  came  into  possession  of  the  5th  Lot  in  the  first  squadron 
of  dividends  granted  to  Yeazey  and  a  part  of  the  6th  Lot  pur¬ 
chased  by  Veazey  from  Hugh  Mason.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
built  on  Lot  5  but  even  the  approximate  date  is  not  known.  After 
his  death  in  March  1698-9  he  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son 
John.  Either  George  or  John  acquired  a  large  meadow  adjoining 
their  land  that  cut  off  Lot  4  from  the  Great  Road.  In  Jan.  1714-5 
John  gave  his  homestead  then  including  40  acres  to  his  son  Samuel 
who  had  bought  11  acres  north  of  the  meadow  from  his  neighbor 
Isaac  Mixer.  Samuel  Parkhurst  was  the  only  one  of  the  name  on 
the  first  tax  list. 

Samuel  Parkhurst  spent  his  whole  life  on  the  farm  given  him 
by  his  father.  His  house,  probably  built  by  him  and  perhaps 
near  the  site  of  the  original  house,  stood,  according  to  Jonathan 
B.  Bright  in  his  Sentinel  articles  of  1856,  in  the  valley  about 
twenty  rods  north  of  the  Great  Road.  He  was  constable  of  WTater- 
town  in  1720  and  in  that  capacity  issued  the  call  for  the  first 
precinct  meeting.  He  was  selectmen  of  Waltham  for  two  years. 
He  died  in  Sept.  1768.  In  April  of  that  year,  he  deeded  his  home¬ 
stead  consisting  of  50  acres  and  other  land  to  his  son  Isaac.  Isaac 
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had  five  daughters  but  only  one  son,  Isaac,  who  moved  to  Jay, 
Maine.  In  1786  Isaac,  Sr.,  sold  the  farm  of  50  acres  to  Henry 
Newman  of  Boston  who  owned  it  about  10  years  and  then  sold 
to  John  Bright  and  Solomon  Flagg.  The  latter  soon  sold  his  part 
to  Bright  and  it  is  still  in  the  Bright  family.  The  Parkhursts 
lived  on  in  the  old  place  for  he  and  Samuel  Nutting  occupied 
it  in  1798,  owned  by  Solomon  Flagg,  and  Mr.  Bright  in  the 
articles  above  mentioned  states  that  he  and  his  wife  Sarah  (Cory) 
died  in  the  house  “within  the  present  century.”  He  also  states 
that  David  Stearns  a  son-in-law  lived  there. 

JOHN  PEARKE  owned  no  real  estate  and  was  probably  a 
laborer  working  perhaps  for  Joseph  Stratton  whose  name  he 
follows  in  the  tax  list.  A  John  Peak  of  Lexington  served  for 
Waltham  in  the  Revolution. 

PEIRCE  FAMILY.  John  Peirce,  weaver,  and  his  wife  Eliza¬ 
beth  probably  came  to  Watertown  about  1638  but  their  oldest 
son  Anthony  was  there  as  early  as  1634.  John's  will,  probated 
in  1661  mentions  by  name  only  Anthony  of  his  several  children. 
Anthony  and  his  father  lived  on  the  present  Belmont  Street 
very  close  to  the  Waltham  line  (Bond).  In  the  inventory  of 
John's  estate  among  other  lots  was  24  acres  of  upland  near  West 
Meadow  and  the  same  lot  appears  in  Anthony’s  inventory  of 
1678.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  10th  lot  in  the  third  squadron 
of  Dividends  granted  as  25  acres  to  Lawrence  Waters.  Anthony's 
land  was  awarded  to  his  sons  Daniel,  Joseph  and  Benjamin  and 
this  lot  came  to  Daniel  who  also  acquired  the  lot  next  west,  No. 
11,  also  of  25  acres  and  granted  to  Emanuel  White.  It  had  passed 
through  the  ownership  of  John  Eddy,  Philip  and  William  Shat- 
tuck  and  a  half  of  it  of  Michael  Bairstow.  Daniel  Peirce  by  his 
will  of  1722  left  his  real  estate  to  his  son  John  but  there  is  no 
descriptive  inventory  to  help  in  locating  his  homestead. 

John,  his  brother  Joseph,  his  son  Samuel,  Isaac,  the  son  of 
Joseph  and  Isaac,  Jr.  son  of  his  brother  Daniel,  were  all  living 
in  Waltham  at  the  time  of  its  incorporation.  There  was  also 
in  the  second  list  a  Jonas  Peirce  whose  identity  has  not  been 
established. 

John  Peirce  married  Elizabeth  Smith  in  1702.  She  is  stated  by 
Bond  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Mary  (Grant) 
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Smith  but  it  is  improbable  as  that  Elizabeth  is  probably  the  one 
that  died  May  30,  1690.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  she  was 
a  daughter  of  John  Smith,  son  of  the  pioneer  Thomas,  who 
married  Mary  Beech  and  had  a  son-in-law  John  Peirce.  From  the 
position  of  his  name  in  the  tax  list  of  1738  John  Peirce  was  living 
on  Trapelo  Road  between  Joseph  Hastings  and  Dea.  William 
Brown  and  this  is  the  location  of  Lots  10  and  11  above  mentioned 
and  only  a  short  distance  from  the  home  of  John  Smith.  Presum¬ 
ably  John  Peirce  built  there  about  the  time  of  his  marriage  but 
his  father  Daniel  may  have  lived  there  before  him  and  built 
there  after  1678  when  he  was  living  in  the  original  homestead  on 
Belmont  Street.  John  died  in  1744  leaving  his  farm  to  his  sons 
Samuel  and  Daniel. 

Jonas  Peirce  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Province  list  and  his  identity 
is  uncertain.  Jonas  the  son  of  John  born  in  1705  lived  in  Lexington 
and  Jonas  the  son  of  Francis  and  Hannah  Johnson,  born  in  1717, 
lived  in  Weston.  They  are  the  only  ones  of  that  name  old  enough 
to  be  assessed  that  have  been  found. 

Joseph  Peirce ,  a  weaver,  was  son  of  Daniel  and  married  in  1698 
Mary,  daughter  of  Capt.  John  Warren.  In  March  1696-7  he 
bought  Lot  No.  25  in  the  4th  squadron  of  Great  Dividends  from 
John  Winter.  His  home  was  on  this  lot  and  he  probably  built 
there  about  the  time  of  his  marriage.  The  will  of  Capt.  Warren 
states  that  Joseph  Peirce  was  living  there  when  it  was  signed 
in  January  1702-3.  He  obtained  by  inheritance  through  his  wife 
and  by  purchase  from  her  brothers  one  half  of  the  60  acre  lot 
next  west  that  was  granted  to  John  Warren,  the  father  of  Capt. 
John.  Joseph  Peirce  was  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  selectman 
and  was  chosen  again  in  1739  and  1742.  In  1731  he  sold  his  son 
Isaac  25  acres  with  buildings  out  of  Lot  No.  26,  gave  him  2  acres 
of  meadow  in  1737  and  April  8,  1747,  made  a  will  leaving  him 
all  his  real  estate  and  the  same  day  deeded  him  his  house,  bam 
and  36  acres.  Isaac  was  his  only  son  but  he  had  nine  daughters, 
eight  living  in  1747  and  seven  of  them  married.  He  died  in 
August  1747. 

Isaac  Peirce ,  Sr.  was  the  only  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (Warren) 
Peirce.  He  married  Susanna  Bemis  in  1722  and  lived  on  his 
father's  farm  which  he  obtained  partially  by  purchase  in  1731 
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and  by  inheritance  in  1747.  He  was  selectman  of  Waltham  in 
1744,  1745  and  1753  and  bore  the  title  of  Lieutenant.  He  died 
in  1773  and  his  son  Isaac  succeeded  him  at  the  homestead  passing 
it  on  to  his  son  the  third  Isaac  in  1822.  When  the  latter  died  in 
1835  his  widow,  Lydia,  as  administrator  of  his  estate  carried  it  on 
with  the  assistance  of  their  only  son  Ebenezer  M.  The  latter 
died  in  1846  before  his  mother  leaving  an  infant  son  Isaac  M. 
and  four  daughters.  His  executor,  Jonas  Smith  of  Lincoln,  in 
December  of  that  year  sold  the  farm,  with  the  consent  of  the 
widows  Lydia  and  Mary  to  Ammi  C.  Teel  of  West  Cambridge. 
So  this  homestead  that  had  been  owned  and  occupied  by  Joseph 
Peirce  and  his  descendants  for  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  passed  from  the  family. 

Isaac  Peirce,  Jr.  was  a  son  of  Daniel  the  brother  of  Joseph  and 
was  only  a  little  younger  than  his  cousin  Isaac,  Sr.,  the  son  of 
Joseph.  He  was  brought  up  by  his  aunt  Elizabeth  wife  of  Isaac 
Mixer.  This  couple  were  without  children  and  when  they  died 
left  him  their  farm  on  the  south  side  of  the  Great  Road  where  is 
now  Waltham  Common.  He  died  in  1775  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Abraham  to  whom  he  had  sold  the  farm  in  1760.  Abraham 
was  captain  of  one  of  the  Waltham  companies  in  the  Revolution 
and  was  selectman  for  eighteen  years.  Capt.  Abraham  died  in 
1801  and  his  estate  was  settled  on  his  only  son  Abraham,  Jr. 
In  1818  David  Townsend,  guardian  of  Abraham,  sold  it  to 
Patrick  T.  Jackson  for  the  Boston  Manufacturing  Company. 

Samuel  Peirce  in  1738  was  living  with  his  father  John  on  Trapelo 
Road.  In  1739  he  married  Abigail  Stearns.  A  few  months  before 
his  father  gave  him  6  acres  out  of  the  homestead  on  the  north 
side  of  Trapelo  Road  and  the  inference  is  that  he  built  there 
although  there  is  no  mention  of  any  buildings  in  the  transfers 
of  this  farm.  John  Peirce  died  in  1744  leaving  the  place  to  his 
sons  Samuel  and  Daniel.  Samuel  bought  out  his  brother  in  1747 
and  lived  there  until  1757  when  he  sold  to  Benjamin  Green  and 
at  the  same  time  bought  from  the  executors  of  James  Priest  his 
farm  of  50  acres  on  the  west  side  of  West  Street  opposite  to  the 
home  of  his  father-in-law  George  Stearns.  In  1765  he  sold  one- 
half  of  his  farm  to  his  son  Samuel,  Jr.  He  died  in  1772  but  his  wife 
who  had  the  use  of  the  other  half  lived  until  1796.  In  1795  Samuel 
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sold  his  half  to  his  son  Samuel  the  third,  reserving  the  right  for 
himself  and  his  wife  to  live  there  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Samuel 
the  third  however  died  unmarried  in  1801  and  his  half  reverted 
to  his  father  who  gave  a  similar  deed  of  the  whole  to  another  son 
Amasa,  a  cordwainer.  Samuel  died  in  1806  but  his  wife  Ruth 
lived  until  1829.  In  the  meantime  Amasa  sold  his  interests  to 
Jonas  Fisk  who  had  married  in  succession  Ruth  and  Abigail 
sisters  of  Amasa.  Jonas  Fisk  died  in  1822  and  the  next  year  his 
executor,  widow  Abigail,  sold  to  her  son-in-law  Isaiah  Dunster 
of  Mason,  New  Hampshire.  He,  then  of  Waltham,  in  March 
1824  sold  to  Abner  Sanderson.  The  house  was  a  little  west  of 
that  of  Mr.  Carmelo  Casella,  the  present  owner  of  a  large  part 
of  the  farm. 

BENJAMIN  PHILLIPS  was  a  son  of  Theophilus  and  grandson 
of  Rev.  George  Phillips  the  first  minister  of  Watertown.  He  seems 
to  have  married  Mary,  the  widow  of  Daniel  Flagg,  some  time 
after  1729  although  no  record  of  their  marriage  has  been  found. 
Thev  lived  at  the  widow's  home  on  the  south  side  of  the  Great 
Road  and  just  west  of  Beaver  Brook.  In  1740  he  made  a  will 
leaving  all  his  property  to  his  wife  Mary  she  to  pay  legacies  to 
his  brothers  and  sisters.  In  this  will  he  stated  that  he  was  in 
good  health  but  was  intending  to  go  to  sea  in  His  Majesty's 
Service.  His  death  is  not  recorded  in  Waltham  but  the  will  was 
probated  early  in  1744.  Benjamin  Phillips  appears  on  the 
tax  list  only  in  1738  and  1739.  In  1747  Daniel  and  Mary  Flagg, 
children  of  Daniel,  Sr.  and  their  mother,  Mary  Phillips,  sold 
the  homestead  to  Richard  Cutting.  The  house  was  built  by  the 
Widow  Flagg  after  permission  was  given  her  by  the  Court  in 
1729  to  use  £40  of  her  husband's  personal  estate  for  that  purpose. 
It  stood  on  a  part  of  a  30  acre  lot  formerly  owned  by  Edward 
Garfield  on  which  his  son  Joseph  had  a  house  in  1668  or  earlier. 
This  house  and  lot  were  sold  by  Joseph  to  Jeremiah  Morse  in 
1685  and  the  house  and  a  part  of  the  land  by  Morse  to  Nathaniel 
Norcross  in  1688.  No  information  as  to  how  14  acres  of  this  lot 
passed  from  Norcross  to  Daniel  Flagg  has  been  found,  except 
that  the  probate  papers  state  that  he  bought  land,  containing 
no  house,  at  the  time  that  he  sold  his  house  and  land  (to  William 
White)  a  short  time  before  his  death. 
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PRIEST  FAMILY.  William  Price,  weaver,  about  26  years  old 
married  in  Watertown  Mary  Marplehead  in  1657.  They  had 
eleven  children  born  there  and  he  died  in  1685.  About  this  time 
the  name  was  commonly  written  Priest  in  Watertown.  In  a 
deed  given  by  his  widow  in  1697  is  a  memorandum  stating  that 
although  her  name  is  written  Priest,  “which  name  she  is  common¬ 
ly  known  by,  yet  it  is  here  to  be  understood  that  her  right  name 
is  Price  (Bond). 

Joseph  Priest  a  blacksmith,  son  of  William  and  Mary  Price, 
was  given  leave  by  the  Town  in  1700  to  set  a  smith’s  shop  on 
the  common  land  between  Zacheriah  Cutting  and  Jonathan 
Tainter  (Bond).  In  1706  he  bought  land  on  the  north  side  of 
the  great  Road  bounded  west  by  the  present  Pleasant  Street. 
He  built  there  soon  after.  He  married  Margaret  Child  in  1701. 
His  name  is  on  the  Town  list  of  1738  but  not  on  the  Province 
list.  He  was  living  in  Waltham  in  April  1738  as  shown  by  a 
deed  of  that  date  but  in  1739  he  was  of  Buckfield,  an  “Inhabitant 
of  a  farm  lying  on  Northfield  Road  granted  by  the  Great  and 
General  Court  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New 
England  for  a  house  of  Entertainment  commonly  called  the  half¬ 
way  House.”  He  probably  moved  there  during  the  summer  of 
1738.  In  1740  he,  styling  himself  of  “Half-way  house  (so  called) 
Westerly  of  Lunenburg,”  sold  one-half  of  his  Waltham  real 
estate  to  his  son  Jonas,  a  “joyner”  of  Charlestown.  His  son  John 
however  seems  to  have  lived  on  the  homestead.  He  returned 
to  Waltham  and  died  here  in  1756.  In  the  meantime  Jonas  had 
sold  his  half  of  the  homestead  to  his  brother  James  also  a  joiner. 
James  early  in  1757  sold  the  house,  barn,  joiner’s  shop  and  5 
acres  of  land  to  Jonas  Dix. 

James  Priest ,  son  of  William  and  Mary  Price,  bought  from  Moses 
Bordman  in  1715  his  rights  in  Lots  Nos.  30  and  31  in  the  first 
squadron  of  dividends.  These  lots  were  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  present  West  Street.  He  lived  there  until  his  death  in  1756. 
In  1757  his  executors,  son  Josiah  and  son-in-law  Isaac  Corey, 
sold  the  farm  to  Samuel  Peirce.  (See  Samuel  Peirce.) 

John  Priest  was  a  son  of  Joseph  and  in  1738  was  living  with  his 
father  on  the  Great  Road.  He  was  born  in  1711  and  had  married 
Bethia,  daughter  of  Samuel  Hutchinson  of  Charlestown,  not 
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long  before.  They  had  five  daughters  born  in  Waltham  between 
1738  and  1745.  They  moved  to  Sudbury  where  a  son,  John,  Jr. 
was  born  in  1746  and  a  daughter  in  1748  and  in  1768  were  living 
in  Lancaster.  At  that  time  only  the  son  and  two  of  the  older 
daughters,  Hannah  and  Sarah  were  living. 

ELIZABETH  RANDALL  was  the  widow  of  Samuel  Randall 
who  died  in  January  1729-30  leaving  her  with  five  children  the 
oldest  nearly  ten  years  old.  There  was  a  house-lot  of  8J^  acres  and 
14  acres  of  pasture  and  plowland.  These  were  eventually  acquired 
by  the  youngest  son  Stephen  who  in  1750  sold  them  to  Joseph 
Wellington.  The  house  stood  on  the  east  side  of  Mill  Street  but 
a  considerable  distance  from  it.  The  site  is  still  known  as  Randall 
Hill.  It  is  included  in  the  McLean  Asylum  grounds. 

SANDERSON  FAMILY.  Edward  Sanderson  probably  came  to 
Watertown  about  the  same  time  as  his  brother  Robert  who  came 
in  1639  or  earlier.  Much  more  is  known  about  Robert  than  Edward. 
He  was  a  goldsmith  who  after  a  few  years  in  Hampton  (N.  H.) 
lived  at  Watertown  some  eight  or  ten  years  and  then  moved  to 
Boston.  He  was  successful  at  his  trade,  became  the  partner  of 
John  Hull  in  the  coining  of  the  famous  pine  tree  shillings  and 
was  master  of  the  mint  for  many  years.  He  was  deacon,  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  prominent  men  and  was  frequently  appointed 
to  positions  of  trust.  While  in  Watertown  he  lived  in  the  part 
now  Belmont  and  his  brother  Edward  probably  lived  nearby. 
Edward  married  in  1645  Mary  Eggleston.  In  1664  he  sold  his 
home  to  a  neighbor  and  seems  to  have  moved  to  a  12-acre  lot 
lying  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Middlesex  College  grounds, 
where  he  lived  until  his  death  about  1694  or  1695  in  very  humble 
circumstances.  His  first  born  was  a  son  Jonathan  and  although 
there  wrere  several  other  children  whose  births  are  not  recorded 
he  was,  as  far  as  known,  the  only  son  who  lived  to  maturity. 
From  Jonathan  were  descended  all  of  the  name  who  lived  in 
Waltham.  When  sixteen  years  old  he  went  to  live  with  Justinian 
Holden  in  Cambridge.  In  1669  he  married  Abiah  Bartlett  and 
went  to  five  on  an  adjoining  farm.  Here  they  lived  for  twenty 
years  and  their  eight  children  were  born  there.  About  1676  he 
came  into  possession,  through  his  wTife,  of  the  30  acre  lot,  No. 
18  in  the  third  squadron  of  dividends  that  was  granted  to  her 
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father,  Ensign  Thomas  Bartlett,  in  1636.  In  1681  he  bought  Lot 
No.  12  in  the  second  squadron  and  No.  14  in  1682.  In  1689  he 
moved  to  Lot  12  where  he  built  a  house  at  the  present  southwest 
corner  of  Lexington  and  Lincoln  Streets.  He  was  probably  the 
first  settler  of  the  district  then  called  Hosier’s  Corner  now  Piety 
Corner.  Allen  Flagg  may  have  settled  there  about  the  same  time 
at  the  present  corner  of  Lexington  and  Bacon  Streets  as  his 
father  gave  him  a  20  acre  lot  there  in  1691.  After  building  his 
house  Jonathan  Sanderson  bought  two  other  lots  thus  making 
a  total  of  160  acres  all  adjoining  and  extending  along  the  w*est 
side  of  old  Bacon  Street  and  Lexington  Street  for  a  mile  and 
along  Lincoln  Street  to  its  present  junction  with  Winter  Street. 
He  also  purchased  other  land  outside.  He  soon  became  prominent 
in  town  affairs  and  was  chosen  deacon  of  Mr.  Angier’s  church 
in  1703  and  in  the  same  year  elected  selectman.  He  held  this 
office  for  ten  years  and  was  representative  to  the  General  Court 
for  two  years,  declining  another  election  several  years  later. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  West  Precinct  was  held  in  his  house. 
He  died  in  1735  nearly  eighty-nine  years  old.  Previous  to  his 
death  he  gave  portions  of  his  farm  to  four  of  his  sons,  sold  the 
remainder  to  his  oldest  grandson,  Jonathan,  the  third  of  the 
name,  gave  land  outside  to  his  married  daughter  and  to  Thomas 
the  second  son  probably  gave  a  part  at  least  of  the  latter’s  farm 
on  Winter  Street  although  there  is  no  recorded  deed.  Thomas 
married  Hannah  Priest  in  1702  and  probably  built  his  house 
near  the  southeast  corner  of  Winter  Street  and  Prospect  Hill 
Road  about  that  time.  The  cellar  of  this  house  wTas  in  existence 
until  1932  when  the  walls  were  removed  and  the  ground  leveled. 
He  purchased  a  considerable  land  in  addition  to  that  probably 
given  him  by  his  father  so  that  when  he  sold  his  farm  to  Robert 
Gage  in  1726  it  contained  over  100  acres.  He  moved  to  Sudbury 
then  to  Framingham  then  back  to  Sudbury  where  he  died  in 
1757. 

John,  the  third  son,  was  given  the  Bartlett  lot  by  his  father 
in  1711  and  had  purchased  one-half  of  the  lot  next  east  in  1698. 
He  married  Hannah  Stratton  early  in  1701  and  probably  built 
in  time  for  that  event  for  he  was  a  house wright  by  trade.  He  was 
the  principal  assistant  of  Benjamin  Wellington  the  builder  of 
the  first  meeting  house  in  the  West  Precinct.  He  was  precinct 
clerk  for  two  years  and  was  very  active  in  precinct  affairs.  In 
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1728  he  sold  his  homestead  of  35  acres  (10  acres  having  been 
previously  sold  to  his  brother  Samuel)  to  Anthony  Caverly  and 
at  the  same  time  bought  227  acres  in  Leicester  for  £50  less 
than  he  received  for  his  35  acres.  He  died  in  Leicester  in  1751. 
One  of  his  grandsons  was  the  first  settler  of  Woodstock,  Vermont. 

The  three  remaining  sons  and  the  married  daughter  of  Jona¬ 
than  and  Abiah  Sanderson  were  living  in  Waltham  at  the  time 
of  incorporation. 

Edward  Sanderson  was  youngest  son  of  Jonathan  and  Abiah 
Sanderson.  He  married  Hannah  Parkhurst  in  1707  and  probably 
built  his  house  that  stood  on  Lincoln  Street  on  or  near  the  site  of 
the  eastern  of  the  two  Sanderson  houses  now  there,  at  that  time. 
His  father  gave  him  25  acres  there  including  a  large  part  of 
Lot  No.  14  bought  by  him  in  1682.  He  had  two  daughters  but 
no  sons  and  between  1737  and  1740  by  several  sales  he  disposed 
of  his  homestead  mainly  to  his  nephew  Jonathan,  son  of  his 
brother  Samuel.  He  died  in  1741. 

From  Jonathan,  who  also  owned  his  father’s  farm,  the  Edward 
Sanderson  place  came  to  his  son  Nathan  who  built  the  house 
now  standing  at  107  Lincoln  Street  in  1787.  It  came  to  Nathan, 
Jr.  in  1834.  The  latter  erected  the  house  now  at  111  Lincoln 
Street  in  1816.  Both  houses  came  to  Nathan  the  3rd  in  1878 
and  the  four  houses  now  on  the  Edward  Sanderson  land  are  now 
owned  by  his  three  sons,  Horace  M.,  Edmund  L.,  and  Nathan 
H.  A  portion  of  the  land  has  now  (1935)  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  family  for  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  years. 

Dea.  Jonathan  Sanderson  was  the  oldest  son  of  Dea.  Jonathan 
and  Abiah  Sanderson.  He  married  Abigail  Fiske  in  1699  and 
they  had  a  large  family.  Two  sons,  Nathaniel  and  David,  moved 
to  Petersham  where  descendants  lived  for  many  years.  Their 
house,  built  about  that  time,  stood  west  of  the  brook  back  of 
the  Piety  Corner  Clubhouse,  in  the  40  acre  lot,  No.  18  of  the 
first  squadron  subsequently  given  him  by  his  father.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  precinct  committee,  precinct  treasurer  for  three 
years,  selectman  of  Watertown  for  three  years  and  a  member  of 
the  board  of  selectmen  of  Waltham  chosen  in  March  1738.  In 
1737  he  sold  his  farm  to  his  son  Thomas.  He  died  in  1743. 
(See  Thomas  Sanderson.) 
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Jonathan  Sanderson,  Jr.,  the  oldest  son  of  Dea.  Jonathan  and 
Abigail  (Fiske)  Sanderson  was  a  weaver  but  in  common  with 
many  others  having  a  trade  carried  on  a  farm  as  well.  In  1728 
he  bought  from  his  grandfather  the  latter’s  house  and  all  of  the 
land  that  had  not  been  given  to  his  uncles,  40  acres  in  all.  He 
married  Grace  Barnard  in  1736.  He  took  his  father’s  place  as 
deacon  of  the  church  previous  to  1745  although  the  records  do 
not  give  the  date  of  his  election.  He  was  precinct  collector  for 
one  year  and  selectman  of  Waltham  for  seven  years.  He  sold  his 
homestead  to  his  son  Josiah  in  1771  but  continued  to  live  on  the 
old  place.  He  died  in  1790  ninety  years  old.  His  son  and  name¬ 
sake,  Jonathan,  the  fourth  of  the  name  died  when  fifteen  years 
old.  Another  son,  John,  was  very  prominent  politically.  He  wTas 
selectman  for  sixteen  years,  assessor  twenty-two  years,  town  clerk 
three  years  and  treasurer  nine  years.  For  three  years  in  succession 
he  held  all  four  offices.  He  was  chosen  deacon  in  1778  in  the 
place  of  his  father  and  held  the  office  until  his  death  in  1819 
completing  an  unbroken  line  of  116  years  in  which  that  office 
was  held  by  father,  son,  grandson  and  great  grandson.  Josiah, 
when  he  bought  the  place  in  1771  built  an  addition  on  the  east 
larger  than  the  old  house.  This  old  part,  believed  by  some  to 
have  been  the  original  house  built  by  Jonathan  Sanderson  in 
1689,  was  preserved  along  with  the  new.  There  is  a  considerable 
doubt  as  to  its  being  the  original  house  as  most  of  the  early 
buildings  were  crudely  made.  It  was,  perhaps  the  second  house 
on  the  same  location. 

Josiah  married  Hannah  Bright  and  they  had  four  children 
but  only  one,  a  daughter,  Sybil,  survived  and  she  inherited  the 
home  where  she  lived  until  her  death  in  1851.  She  left  it  to  her 
cousins  Grace  and  Polly,  daughters  of  Dea.  John  Sanderson. 
Grace  died  in  a  few  years  but  Polly  (Mary)  made  it  her  home 
for  thirty  years.  Upon  her  death  in  1881  at  the  age  of  nearly 
101  years  the  estate  passed  from  the  family  that  had  owned  it 
for  just  two  hundred  years.  The  house  was  taken  down  in  1894. 

Jonathan  Sanderson  the  3rd,  was  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Mercy 
(Gale)  Sanderson.  In  1738  he  was  living  with  his  father  although 
he  had  in  December  of  the  previous  year  begun  the  purchase 
of  the  farm  of  his  uncle  Edward.  The  house  on  this  place  he  bought 
in  August  1740  and  he  may  have  lived  there  during  his  first 
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marriage  that  lasted  only  a  few  months.  In  February  1740  he 
had  bought  his  father’s  house  and  lands  and  as  the  latter  died 
in  1744  before  he  married  Mary  Bemis,  his  second  wife,  he  prob¬ 
ably  lived  at  his  birthplace.  His  mother  lived  to  be  nearly 
ninety-three  years  old.  He  seems  to  have  been  prosperous  but 
held  no  important  town  office.  As  his  cousin  was  fourteen  years 
his  senior  he  is  generally  referred  to  as  Jonathan,  Jr.  He  died 
in  1780  leaving  his  real  estate  to  his  youngest  son  Jonathan.  The 
other  five  sons  received  legacies  but  one  of  them,  Nathan,  bought 
the  larger  part  of  the  Edward  Sanderson  farm  by  several  pur¬ 
chases.  The  son  Jonathan  died  in  1808  and  the  farm  was  settled 
on  a  son  John  who  in  1826  replaced  the  house  built  by  his  grand¬ 
father  in  1707  or  earlier  with  the  one  now  standing.  He  died  at 
sea  in  1831  and  his  brother  Charles  bought  the  place.  From  him 
it  came  to  his  son  Lowell  and  at  the  latter’s  death  in  1915  it 
passed  from  the  family  having  been  in  its  possession  for  two 
hundred  and  thirty-four  years,  a  few  acres  of  woodland  for  two 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  years  or  since  1636  when  it  was 
granted  to  his  ancestor  Thomas  Bartlett. 

Samuel  Sanderson  was  the  fifth  son  of  Jonathan  and  Abiah 
Sanderson.  He  married  Mercy  Gale  in  1708  and  they  lived  in 
a  house  on  the  west  side  of  Lexington  Street  near  the  house  of 
his  descendant  the  late  Lowell  Sanderson,  and  that  was  standing 
there  in  1707  when  that  part  of  the  street  was  laid  out  by  the 
town  committee.  His  father  gave  him  25  acres  out  of  his  home¬ 
stead  and  he  bought  10  acres  from  his  brother  John.  This  35 
acres  he  sold  with  his  house  to  his  son  Jonathan  in  1740.  His 
oldest  son  Samuel  was  killed  by  lightning  when  thirteen  years 
old.  Another  son,  Abraham,  moved  to  Lunenburg  and  still 
another,  Moses,  to  Littleton.  Descendants  of  these  two  are  now 
living  in  those  towns.  (See  Jonathan  Sanderson  the  3rd.) 

Thomas  Sanderson  was  the  second  son  of  Dea.  Jonathan  and 
Abigail  (Fiske)  Sanderson.  He  bought  his  father’s  homestead 
to  which  he  added  some  23  acres  and  also  purchased  a  houselot 
in  Housatonic  (Tyringham)  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  original 
proprietors.  He  died  in  1762  and  his  estate  was  settled  on  his 
oldest  son  Abner.  Daniel  another  son  had  settled  in  Roxbury 
and  the  third  Jonas  in  Weston.  Abner  became  very  prominent 
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in  the  town.  He  held  some  elective  office  nearly  every  year  be¬ 
tween  1765  and  1814.  He  was  town  clerk  two  years,  treasurer 
two  years,  assessor  twenty-four  years,  selectman  twenty-one 
years  and  representative  to  the  General  Court  twenty-two  years 
besides  holding  some  minor  offices.  In  1778  he  was  at  the  same 
time  representative,  selectman,  clerk,  treasurer,  assessor,  special 
collector  of  debts,  chairman  of  the  committees  to  raise  soldiers 
for  the  War  and  to  report  the  names  to  whom  the  Town  was 
indebted  for  service  in  the  War.  About  1819  he  built  the  house 
on  Lexington  Street  now  (1935)  owned  by  Mr.  Frank  Nichols. 
He  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  a  surveyor.  A  plan  of  Water- 
town  and  Waltham  drawn  by  him  in  1795  is  printed  in  volume 
one  of  the  Watertown  Records.  He  died  in  1822  and  his  son 
Abner  came  into  possession  of  his  estate.  In  1824  he  sold  it  to 
the  town  for  a  poor  farm.  It  was  never  used  for  that  purpose 
but  was  sold  in  1828  to  Lewis  Bemis  who  carried  on  a  shoemak¬ 
ing  business  there.  Abner  Sanderson,  Jr.  bought  the  Samuel 
Peirce  farm  on  West  Street.  (See  Samuel  Peirce.) 

SAWTELL  FAMILY.  Richard  Sawtell  was  in  Watertown  in 
1636  or  earlier.  He  was  granted  seven  lots  of  land  amounting  to 
over  100  acres.  He  moved  to  Groton  where  he  was  the  first 
town  clerk  for  the  years  1662-3-4  (Bond).  He  returned  to  Water- 
town  probably  about  1665  when  Goodwife  Sawtell  was  warned 
to  explain  why  she  had  not  attended  meeting  in  March  of  that 
year.  Included  in  his  grants  was  Lot  No.  8,  25  acres,  in  the  fourth 
squadron  of  dividends.  This  lot  was  in  the  part  of  Waltham 
taken  to  help  form  the  Town  of  Belmont.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
north  with  the  Cambridge  line  and  Mill  Street  passes  through 
it.  Here  he  made  his  home.  In  1672  a  suit  was  entered  against 
the  Town  of  Watertown  for  not  removing  an  obstruction  in  the 
ancient  road  to  Concord  (Mill  Street)  near  the  house  of  Richard 
Sawtell.  He  probably  built  this  house  soon  after  his  return  from 
Groton  although  he  may  have  lived  there  in  1648  when  the  town 
granted  him  trees  near  William  Clark's  if  he  would  make  a  foot 
bridge  there.  Clark  owned  the  lot  directly  south  of  Sawtell's 
lot  and  Beaver  Brook  flowed  near  both  lots.  In  1647  the  town 
had  refused  his  request  to  have  his  township  land  laid  out  next 
to  his  dividend.  He  evidently  at  this  early  date  had  thoughts  of 
living  there  although  he  may  not  have  built  until  his  return 
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from  Groton.  In  1689  he  was  elected  selectman  but  seems  to 
have  held  no  other  prominent  office.  He  died  in  1694  and  left 
all  his  Watertown  land  including  his  dwelling  house  and  25 
acres  adjacent  to  his  son  Enoch.  To  his  son  Obadiah  who  was 
living  in  Groton  he  left  his  rights  to  20  acres  there.  His  wife 
was  named  Elizabeth  and  they  had  eight  children  who  lived  to 
maturity.  Three  of  their  sons  were  among  the  first  settlers  of 
Groton.  His  son  Enoch  and  grandson  Richard  were  living  in 
Waltham  in  1738. 

Enoch  Sawtell,  son  of  Richard  and  Elizabeth  Sawtell  inherited 
his  father’s  lands  in  Watertown  including  his  homestead  on  the 
present  Mill  Street  in  Belmont.  He  married  Susanna  Randall 
about  1686.  They  had  one  son  Richard  and  four  daughters. 
He  died  in  1741  leaving  his  real  estate  to  his  son.  Only  two  of 
his  daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Mary  were  living  at  that  time. 
There  is  no  inventory  of  his  estate  but  recorded  deeds  show  that 
he  added  to  the  homestead  about  30  acres  “on  the  Rocks”  just 
across  the  line  in  Cambridge.  He  was  a  weaver  by  trade  and 
probably  considerably  over  eighty  years  old  when  he  died. 

Richard  Sawtell  was  the  son  of  Enoch  and  Susanna  Sawtell. 
He  was  nearly  forty-nine  years  old  in  1738.  He  and  his  wife 
Abigail  Whitney  whom  he  had  married  in  1717  lived  on  the  home 
place  with  his  father.  He  inherited  this  farm  in  1741  but  in  1747 
sold  it  to  Joseph  Wellington  of  Watertown.  It  then  consisted  of 
nearty  70  acres  in  Waltham  and  50  acres  in  Cambridge. 

SMITH  FAMILY.  All  of  the  Smiths  in  Waltham  at  the  time  of 
its  incorporation  were  descendants  of  Thomas  Smith  who  came 
to  Watertown  in  1635.  Soon  after  arriving  he  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  William  Knapp.  He  was  granted  eight  lots,  140 
acres  in  all.  His  homestall  of  8  acres  was  in  the  part  of  Water- 
town  now  Belmont.  He  sold  this  in  1651  and  moved  to  his  dividend 
grant  of  20  acres,  Lot  No.  2  in  the  third  squadron.  His  house 
was  on  the  north  side  of  Trapelo  Road  a  little  west  of  its  junction 
with  Waverley  Oaks  Road.  He  was  a  carpenter  and  also,  as 
appears  from  the  bounties  paid  him,  something  of  a  hunter  or 
trapper.  Seventeen  foxes  earned  for  him  a  shilling  apiece  and  in 
1658  a  wolf  brought  in  a  pound.  He  died  March  10,  1692-3,  aged 
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ninety-two  years.  His  widow  and  son  Thomas,  executors,  sold 
the  homestead  to  Timothy  Hawkins  owner  of  Lot  No.  1  just 
east  of  their  home.  Of  the  nine  children  in  the  family  six  sons 
and  a  daughter  were  living  at  the  time  of  his  death  and  children 
of  a  deceased  daughter  were  mentioned  in  his  will.  Of  the  sons 
James  and  Thomas  moved  from  town.  The  latter  lived  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  Farms  and  in  1705  gave  his  son  Thomas  50  acres  of  divi¬ 
dend  land  in  Watertown.  This  was  a  60  acre  lot,  No.  25  in  the  third 
squadron.  The  remaining  10  acres  he  gave  to  his  son-in-law 
William  Fiske  in  1707.  (See  John  Viles.) 

Joseph  lived  further  wTest  on  Trapelo  Road.  His  home  was  in 
Lot  10,  50  acres,  in  the  fourth  squadron.  He  did  not  record  his 
deeds  so  it  cannot  be  ascertained  how  much  of  this  lot  he  owned 
nor  when  he  built  there.  He  married  Hannah  Tidd  in  1674. 
His  father  in  his  will  left  him  10  acres  in  this  lot  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  it  was  adjacent  to  land  given  by  him  to  Joseph.  Thomas 
Smith  had  bought  30  acres  in  that  lot  from  John  Eddy  in  1679, 
that  deed  giving  Joseph  Smith  as  owner  of  the  land  on  the  west. 
The  probabilities  are  that  he  at  one  time  owned  the  whole  lot 
but  that  he  sold  20  acres  on  the  north  to  Francis  or  Joseph  Bow~- 
man  for  when  he  deeded  his  homestead  to  his  son  John  in  1704 
it  included  only  30  acres  and  it  did  not  reach  to  the  Cambridge 
line  as  did  the  lot  originally.  One  of  the  bounds  was  Joseph 
Bowman.  He  reserved  a  life  residence  in  the  farm.  He  died  in  1712, 
aged  69  and  his  wife  Hannah  died  in  February  1735-6  then  the 
widow  or  wife  of - Cutler.  (See  John  Smith.) 

John  Smith,  another  son,  also  lived  on  Trapelo  Road  still 
further  west.  His  home  was  on  Lot  No.  12,  30  acres  in  the  fourth 
squadron.  This  lot  was  granted  to  John  Doggett  but  purchased 
by  Richard  Waite  previous  to  1644.  A  30  acre  dividend  appears 
in  his  inventory  but  when  John  Wincoll  in  1678  sold  40  acres 
here  to  John  Smith  he  states  that  he  had  bought  the  land  from 
Richard  White  and  Miles  Ives.  (Ives  was  owner  of  Lot  11  on  the 
east.)  He  may  have  meant  bought  from  Waite’s  estate.  This 
deed  also  states  that  John  Smith  had  been  in  possession  for 
many  years,  had  built  upon  it  and  fenced  and  planted  it.  In 
1672  his  house  was  mentioned  when  the  present  WToburn  Street 
was  laid  out.  In  1715  John  Smith,  then  being  old  and  infirm, 
sold  his  house  and  30  acres  of  land  to  his  sons-in-law  Thomas 
Mead  and  John  Peirce  they  to  care  for  him  the  rest  of  his  life. 
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He  died  early  in  1718  about  seventy-seven  years  old.  His  wife 
was  Mary  Beech  and  was  one  day  younger  than  he.  They  had 
six  or  seven  children.  A  son,  John,  Jr.  lived  over  the  line  in 
Lexington.  In  April  1718  Mead  and  Peirce  sold  the  farm  to 
Thomas  Wellington. 

The  youngest  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Smith  was  named 
Jonathan.  He  was  a  soldier  in  King  Philip’s  War  and  in  later 
life  bore  the  title  of  lieutenant.  He  married  Jane  Peabody  in 
March  1682-3.  It  is  uncertain  where  they  lived  during  the  first 
part  of  their  married  life,  possibly  on  the  home  place.  In  1687 
he  bought  the  east  40  acres  of  80  acre  Lot  No.  21  in  the  third 
squadron  and  in  1695  Lot  No.  20,  35  acres,  joining  it  on  the  east. 
On  the  latter  lot  stood  his  house  built  perhaps  soon  after  its 
purchase.  He  was  chosen  selectman  of  Watertown  nine  times 
and  was  prominent  in  precinct  meetings.  He  bought  many  other 
lots  of  land  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  owner  of  over  140 
acres.  Previous  to  that  time  he  had  given  his  son  Zechariah  80 
acres.  He  died  in  1724,  age  sixty-five,  and  his  wife  in  1726.  Four 
of  their  sons  and  a  grandson  were  tax  payers  in  1738. 

Elisha  Smith  was  the  second  living  son  of  Jonathan  and  Jane 
(Peabody)  Smith.  He  was  born  in  January  1691-2  and  married 
Patience  Brown  in  1713.  Their  first  two  children,  a  son  and 
daughter,  were  born  in  Weston  but  the  third,  a  son,  was  born 
in  Watertown  in  1719.  According  to  Benjamin  Worcester  they 
probably  lived  in  a  house  on  his  father’s  farm  on  the  north  side 
of  the  present  Lake  Street.  After  his  father’s  death  he  moved 
again  to  Weston  where  a  son  was  baptized  in  1727.  His  wife 
died  about  this  time  but  her  death  is  not  recorded.  In  March 
1729-30  he  purchased  of  Robert  Gage  the  Thomas  Sanderson 
farm  on  Winter  Street  where  he  was  living  in  1738.  About  the 

same  time  of  this  purchase  he  married  Abigail - .  Three  sons 

and  a  daughter  of  theirs  were  baptized  in  the  West  Parish 
meeting  house.  In  1739  he  sold  to  Thomas  Fisk  and  moved  away. 
Nothing  has  been  found  in  regard  to  his  later  life.  In  1730,  200 
acres  were  laid  out  for  him  on  his  right  of  houselot  No.  80  in 
Lunenburg.  This  he  turned  over  to  his  daughter  Patience  and 
her  husband  Abraham  Sanderson  who  made  it  their  home.  He 
may  have  lived  there  or  with  some  others  of  his  family  who  seem 
to  have  lived  in  neighboring  towns. 
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John  Smith ,  the  second  son  of  Joseph  and  Hannah  (Tidd)  Smith, 
was  born  in  1678  and  married  in  1713  Jane  Barnard.  He,  a  weaver, 
purchased  his  father's  farm  on  Trapelo  Road  and  made  it  his 
home.  There  were  no  children.  In  February  1746-7  he  sold  the 
homestead  of  30  acres,  a  lot  of  20  acres  and  4  acres  in  Lexington 
to  his  nephew  Jonathan  son  of  his  brother  Daniel.  In  1764 
Jonathan  sold  the  same  lots  to  Josiah  Whitney.  John  and  his 
wife  Jane  may  have  lived  with  their  nephew  after  the  sale  but 
no  life  interest  was  mentioned  in  their  deed  to  him.  The  Waltham 
First  Parish  records  show  that  on  May  13,  1754,  died  John  Smith, 
an  old  man.  In  the  loan  collection  of  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  are  two  plain  silver  beakers,  the  property  of  this 
church,  inscribed  “The  gift  of  Mrs.  Jane  Smith  to  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  Waltham,  June  18,  1754."  There  is  but  little  doubt 
that  the  two  persons  mentioned  were  John  Smith  the  son  of 
Joseph  and  his  wife  Jane  Barnard.  Jane,  the  wife  (widow)  of 
John  Smith  of  Waltham,  died  in  Lexington  Sept.  16,  1763,  age 
sixty-five. 

Jonas  Smith ,  the  third  living  son  of  Jonathan  and  Jane  (Peabody) 
Smith,  was  born  January  7,  1692-3,  and  married  Mary  Barnard 
in  November  1715.  A  year  later  he  bought  from  John  Flagg  a 
house,  barn  and  58  acres  of  land  on  Lincoln  Street,  a  highway 
known  for  a  considerable  period  as  the  “way  to  Jonas  Smith's." 
This  farm  included  the  greater  parts  of  Lots  Nos.  23  and  24  in  the 
third  squadron  of  dividends  and  a  part  of  Lot  18  in  the  second 
squadron.  The  house  was  built  by  Edward  Sherman  about  1700 
and  sold  to  Flagg  in  1714.  In  1745  Smith  sold  his  farm  to 
Jonas  Dix.  He  was  married  four  times  but  had  only  a  daughter, 
Lydia,  born  in  1725.  There  is  no  record  of  her  marriage  or  death. 
Jonas  Smith  was  prominent  in  precinct  and  town  affairs  being 
four  years  on  the  precinct  committee  and  selectman  of  Waltham 
for  eleven  years.  He  died  in  1765,  seventy-two  years  old.  His 
will  dated  April  6,  1762,  left  all  his  estate  to  John  Coburn  then 
living  with  Jonas  Dix  and  to  Jonas  Dix,  Jr.  and  his  sister  Mary. 
Jonas  Dix,  Jr.  then  a  boy  thirteen  years  old  was  living  with 
Jonas  Smith. 

His  farm  in  1788  came  into  the  sole  possession  of  Nathan 
Smith,  his  grand-nephew  and  a  part  of  it  is  now  owned  by  the 
latter's  great-grandson  Nathan  E.  Smith. 
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Nathaniel  Smith ,  the  youngest  son  of  Jonathan  and  Jane  (Pea¬ 
body)  Smith  was  born  in  1701.  In  1723  he  married  Lydia  Church 
and  they  probably  lived  in  a  house  on  his  father’s  farm  near  the 
westerly  end  of  College  Farm  Road.  25  acres  including  the  site 
of  this  house  were  sold  to  him  in  January  1726-7  by  his  brother- 
in-law  Daniel  Simonds  to  whom  the  heirs  of  Jonathan  Smith  had 
deeded  the  larger  part  of  their  father’s  estate.  Nathaniel  sold 
his  home  to  Anthony  Caverly  in  1728  and  within  a  month  bought 
from  Jonas  Cutting  his  house,  barn  and  44  acres  of  land  on 
Winter  Street.  In  February  1733-4  he  sold  to  Thomas  Fiske  and 
bought  the  William  Hager  place  on  Worcester  Lane.  This  farm 
was  his  home  when  the  town  was  incorporated.  He  lived  there 
eight  years  but  in  1742  sold  to  Nathaniel  Livermore  and  moved 
to  Marlborough  where  he  died  in  1782  in  his  eighty-first  year. 
The  death  of  his  wife  is  not  recorded. 

Zechariah  Smith,  the  oldest  living  son  of  Jonathan  and  Jane 
(Peabody)  Smith,  was  born  in  1687.  In  March  1709-10  he  married 
Susanna  Grout.  Their  house  stood  on  the  east  side  of  Wyman 
Street  in  Lot  No.  26  in  the  third  squadron  of  dividends.  The  west 
part  of  this  lot  was  purchased  by  Jonathan  Smith  in  1713  and 
he  in  1716  gave  it  with  Lot  No.  27  and  Lot  No.  23  in  the  fourth 
squadron  and  some  meadow  lots,  80  acres  in  all,  to  Zechariah  in 
1716.  Zechariah’s  house  that  with  a  larger  one  built  around  it 
stood  until  1892,  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  that  year  al¬ 
though  it  may  have  been  built  three  years  earlier.  It  is  not  known 
where  he  lived  during  his  early  married  life.  Fie  was  quite  a 
prominent  man  in  the  precinct  although  he  served  only  one 
year  on  the  committee,  one  year  as  collector  and  one  year 
as  constable  of  Watertown  for  the  West  Precinct.  He  died  about 
1749,  age  sixty-two.  His  widow,  Susanna,  died  in  1759  age  seventy- 
eight  although  the  church  records  state  she  was  above  eighty 
years  old.  The  farm  passed  to  their  son  Jonas  and  from  him  to 
his  son  Elijah  to  his  grandson  Converse  and  to  his  great-grandson 
Charles  Frederick.  A  considerable  portion  of  it  including  the  site 
of  the  original  house  is  now  (1935)  owned  by  the  latter’s  son 
Charles  Elmer  Smith,  having  been  in  the  possession  of  the  family 
two  hundred  and  twenty-two  years. 
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Zechariah  Smith ,  Jr.  was  the  oldest  son  of  Zechariah  and  Susanna 
(Grout)  Smith.  He  was  in  his  twenty-second  year  when  the  town 
was  incorporated.  From  the  position  of  his  name  in  the  province 
tax  list  it  would  appear  that  he  was  living  with  his  uncle  Nathaniel 
Smith.  In  October  1738  he  married  Lydia  Hastings  and  moved 
to  Shrewsbury  where  they  spent  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Both  lived 
to  be  seventy-six  years  old,  Lieut.  Zechariah  dying  there  in  1793 
and  Lydia  in  1796. 

STEARNS  FAMILY.  Isaac  Stearns,  or  Sterne  as  the  name  was 
spelled  in  the  early  records,  came  with  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall's 
company  in  1630.  He  was  one  of  the  largest  land  owners  in  Water- 
town  and  served  as  selectman  for  four  years.  He  died  in  1671 
leaving  an  estate  of  535  acres  in  fourteen  lots.  His  homestall 
was  in  the  part  of  Watertown  now  Belmont  near  to  Pequusset 
Meadow.  He  bought  another  that  he  gave  to  his  son  Samuel. 
This  was  at  the  corner  of  Belmont  and  Lexington  Streets  opposite 
to  the  site  of  Mr.  Angier's  meeting  house.  This  homestead  re¬ 
mained  in  the  Stearns  family  for  several  generations.  Isaac  Stearns 
had  three  sons:  John,  Isaac  and  Samuel.  John  died  before  his 
father  and  Isaac  before  his  mother  so  a  considerable  part  of  the 
estate  came  to  the  youngest  son  Samuel.  The  latter  was  constable 
for  one  year  and  selectman  for  five.  He  died  in  1683  age  forty-five 
but  his  widow,  Hannah  (Manning),  was  living  in  March  1723, 
“very  aged  and  infirm  in  body  and  mind.”  A  committee  was 
appointed  by  the  Court  to  divide  the  estate  at  that  time  and 
in  the  division  the  homestead  where  the  grandfather  (Isaac) 
had  lived  and  died  was  awarded  to  the  heirs  of  Samuel's  oldest 
son  Nathaniel.  That  of  the  father  (Samuel)  where  he  also  had 
lived  and  died  went  to  the  youngest  son  John.  One  half  of  the 
dividend  land  and  other  lots  were  awarded  each  to  the  sons  Samuel 
and  Isaac..  This  dividend  land  consisted  of  Lots  Nos.  15  and  16 
in  the  fourth  squadron.  The  former  was  granted  to  Isaac  Stearns 
in  1636  and  the  latter  purchased  by  him  in  1645.  Samuel  was 
living  in  1738.  Isaac  married  Mary  Bemis  in  1708  and  they  made 
their  home  on  the  northern  half  of  the  dividend  land  above 
mentioned.  They  are  supposed  to  have  built  there  at  about  that 
time.  He  died  early  in  1737,  the  inventory  of  April  4  of  that  year 
shows  that  his  homestead  included  40  acres  of  orchard,  mowing, 
plow  and  pasture  land  and  five  acres  of  meadow,  just  the  amount 
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that  he  received  from  his  father’s  estate.  His  oldest  son,  Isaac,  Jr. 
purchased  the  shares  of  the  other  heirs  and  secured  the  whole 
estate. 

Charles  Stearns  was  a  kinsman,  probably  nephew,  of  Isaac 
Stearns,  Sr.  His  grandson  George  moved  from  Cambridge  to 
Watertown  West  Precinct  and  was  living  in  Waltham  at  the  time 
of  its  incorporation. 

George  Stearns  was  a  son  of  John  and  Judith  (Lawrence)  Stearns 
and  grandson  of  Charles  and  Rebecca  (Gibson)  Stearns.  He  was 
living  in  Cambridge  Farms  in  1712  when  he  married  Hannah 
Sanderson.  Some  seven  months  before  he  had  bought  of  Daniel 
Galushia  a  house  and  50  acres  in  the  West  Precinct  on  what  is 
now  Winter  Street.  This  included  Lots  Nos.  28  and  29  in  the 
first  squadron  granted  to  James  Cutler  and  John  Grigs  respec¬ 
tively.  His  father-in-law,  Jonathan  Sanderson,  gave  his  wife  one- 
third  of  a  50  acre  lot  in  the  second  squadron  just  north  of  the 
house.  This  house  was  probably  built  by  John  Coolidge  about 
the  time  he  married  Margaret  Bond  in  January  1699-1700.  He 
sold  to  Galushia  only  two  months  before  the  latter  sold  to  George 
Stearns.  In  1714  Stearns  sold  the  place  to  his  brother-in-law 
Thomas  Sanderson  but  probably  continued  to  live  there,  for  six 
years  later  he  re-purchased  it.  He  was  precinct  collector  for  one 
year  and  surveyor  of  highways  for  the  town  one  year.  He  died 
in  1760,  age  72,  leaving  his  real  estate  to  his  son  Daniel  after  the 
death  of  his  wife.  She  died  in  1770  at  the  age  of  eighty-one. 
Daniel  was  succeeded  in  1780  by  his  son  Elisha.  The  latter  died 
in  1789  leaving  only  one  son  Elisha,  Jr.  then  five  years  old.  The 
widow,  Judith  (Peirce)  managed  the  place  until  he  grew  up.  When 
he  came  of  age  in  1805  the  estate  was  distributed.  The  larger 
part  including  the  dwelling  house  was  set  off  to  the  widow  and 
Elisha.  In  1806  Elisha  sold  his  part  to  his  uncle  David  Stearns 
and  he  in  1810  sold  to  Prentiss  Childs,  thus  bringing  to  close 
nearly  a  century  of  family  ownership. 

Isaac  Stearns  inherited  in  1737  his  father’s  homestead  on  Bow 
Street  which  was  the  old  location  of  Trapelo  Road.  He  was 
selectman  of  Waltham  for  thirteen  years  and  assessor  for  two 
years.  Feb.  10, 1756,  he  was  chosen  deacon  in  the  place  of  Thomas 
Livermore  who  had  served  since  1718.  He  married  Elizabeth 
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Child  iD  1729  and  they  had  seven  sons  and  four  daughters.  He 
died  in  1779  in  his  seventieth  year  and  his  widow  in  1791  in  her 
eighty-fifth  year.  His  will,  signed  in  1772,  mentions  only  five  sons 
and  one  daughter.  By  this  will  he  left  the  homestead  to  his  sons 
Isaac  and  Joshua.  In  December  1780  Isaac  sold  his  share  to 
Joshua  and  made  his  home  in  Lexington.  Joshua  and  his  wife 
Lois  Peirce  had  eleven  children,  the  youngest,  Ephraim,  being 
the  only  son.  To  him  in  1819  Joshua  deeded  a  large  part  of  the 
farm  reserving  a  life  occupancy.  He  died  in  1822.  In  order  to 
carry  out  the  obligations  to  his  sisters  he  was  obliged  eventually 
to  dispose  of  the  farm  and  in  1829  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  Richard  Wellington  after  having  been  in  the  family  for  nearly 
two  hundred  years. 

Nathaniel  Stearns ,  son  of  Isaac  and  Mary  (Bemis)  Stearns  was 
only  twenty  years  old  in  1738.  The  position  of  his  name  on  the 
tax  list  would  indicate  that  he  was  living  either  with  William 
Hagar  on  the  farm  of  Anthony  Caverly,  later  the  College  Farm, 
or  with  Thomas  Hammond,  Jr.  Perhaps  the  latter  is  more 
probable  as  he  married  Hammond’s  sister  Grace  in  1747.  They 
moved  to  Holden,  Massachusetts. 

Lt.  Samuel  Stearns  was  son  of  Samuel  and  Hannah  (Manning) 
Stearns.  He  married  Mary  Hawkins  in  March  1697-8  and  in 
1700  acquired  possession  of  the  house  and  land  of  Timothy 
Hawkins,  Mary’s  father.  This  included  Lot.  No.  1  in  the  third 
squadron,  30  acres,  granted  to  Thomas  Arnold,  subsequently 
owned  by  Thomas  Boyden  and  William  Clarke  and  sold  by  the 
latter  to  Hawkins’  father  Timothy  in  1651.  It  also  included  Lot 
No.  2  next  west,  20  acres,  the  homestead  of  Thomas  Smith, 
purchased  by  Hawkins,  Jr.  in  1697. 

Lt.  Stearns  was  not  very  active  in  the  precinct  but  very  prom¬ 
inent  in  the  town.  He  was  clerk  for  seven  years,  treasurer  for 
seven  years,  selectman  sixteen  years  and  representative  for  nine 
years  and  refused  election  for  one  year.  He  died  in  1746,  seventy- 
three  years  old  and  his  widow  in  1759  age  eighty-two  years. 
Previous  to  his  father’s  death  Samuel,  Jr.  bought  the  interests 
of  his  brother’s  and  sisters  in  all  the  property  of  their  father  and 
mother.  This  is  probably  the  reason  that  the  name  of  Samuel 
Stearns,  Sr.  does  not  appear  on  the  Province  list. 
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Samuel  Stearns ,  Jr.  was  owner  of  his  father’s  homestead  on 
Trapelo  Road  near  Beaver  Brook  in  1738.  The  estate  included 
a  20  acre  lot  along  the  brook  now  in  the  Beaver  Brook  Reserva¬ 
tion  purchased  by  his  father  in  1717.  It  is  due  to  this  family 
that  the  Waverley  Oaks  have  been  preserved. 

Samuel  Stearns,  Jr.  married  Sarah  Bowman  in  1732.  They 
had  four  children  but  only  two,  a  daughter  Sarah  and  son  Samuel 
lived  to  maturity.  He  died  in  1764,  age  nearly  sixty-one  years, 
leaving  the  homestead  by  will  to  his  son  Samuel  and  another 
farm  to  his  daughter  Sarah  who  had  married  Col.  Abijah  Brown, 
ownership  to  both  to  take  effect  after  his  Wife’s  death.  A  Mrs. 
Sarah  Stearns  married  Joseph  Hastings  in  1769  and  Widow  Sarah 
Hastings  died  in  1788  age  seventy-nine  years.  If  she  was  the 
widow  of  Samuel  Stearns  her  age  should  have  been  eighty-one 
but  ages  are  not  always  correctly  given  in  death  records.  Samuel 
Stearns  is  called  Quartermaster  in  his  death  record.  The  son 
Samuel  married  Mary  Bigelow  in  1760  and  they  had  thirteen 
children.  He  died  intestate  in  1817  and  the  division  of  the  estate 
was  very  complicated.  His  son  Thomas  built  a  house  at  the 
corner  of  Waverley  Oaks  Road  and  Trapelo  Road  about  1805 
or  1806.  Later  his  youngest  brother  James  lived  there  until  his 
death  in  1857  and  he  was  the  last  one  of  the  family  to  own  any 
part  of  the  estate.  The  southern  parts  of  the  two  dividend  lots 
owned  by  the  first  Isaac  Stearns  were  owned  by  this  branch  of 
the  family  for  many  years.  This  is  the  “Sam  Stearns  woodlot” 
referred  to  as  a  “sportsman’s  paradise”  by  Nelson  in  “Waltham, 
Past  and  Present”  (page  81). 

STRATTON  FAMILY.  There  were  three  Strattons  paying 
taxes  in  Waltham  in  1738,  Joseph,  Thomas  and  the  latter’s  son 
David.  The  Stratton  Genealogy  states  that  Joseph  was  without 
doubt  a  descendant  of  Samuel  Stratton  who  was  in  Watertown 
as  early  as  1647  but  his  ancestry  has  not  been  traced.  From  his 
age,  born  in  1690,  he  would  be  a  great  grandson.  Thomas  a  son 
of  John  and  Mary  (Smith)  Stratton  may  have  been  related  to 
others  of  the  name  in  Watertown  but  no  connection  has  been 
established.  John’s  first  appearance  in  the  records  is  at  the  time 
of  his  marriage  to  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Smith  in  1667.  In 
1672  he  was  living  on  Trapelo  Road  across  the  road  from  his 
brother-in-law  John  Smith.  The  road  at  that  time  followed  the 
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course  of  Woburn  Street  and  their  houses  were  probably  just 
beyond  the  turn.  He  was  sometimes  referred  to  as  John  Stratton 
“in  the  woods”  to  distinguish  him  from  another  John  Stratton 
and  son  John  who  lived  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town.  He  died 
in  1791  but  his  widow  Mary  lived  until  1719.  There  is  some  un¬ 
certainty  about  the  location  of  his  10  acre  homestead  but  it  was 
probably  a  strip  on  the  eastern  side  of  Lot  No.  13  in  the  fourth 
squadron  of  dividends.  There  is  no  record  of  a  deed  to  him  of  the 
10  acres  but  in  1698  John  Smith  sold  to  his  nephew  John  Stratton, 
oldest  son  of  John,  Sr.,  10  acres  of  woodland  west  of  his  own  lot 
which  was  No.  12.  There  is  no  mention  of  a  house  but  this  lot 
became  the  homestead  of  John,  Jr.  and  its  position  is  such  that 
it  would  include  the  site  of  his  father’s  house.  It  seems  probable 
that  John  Smith  purchased  the  lot  in  the  settlement  of  the  estate 
of  John  Stratton,  Sr.  and  then  sold  it  to  the  son.  John  Stratton, 
Jr.  died  in  March  1707-8  leaving  a  widow  Bethshuah  (Applin), 
who  died  the  next  year,  and  several  minor  children.  The  estate 
was  settled  by  his  father-in-law  John  Applin  who  probably  sold 
the  homestead,  deed  not  recorded,  for  in  February  1723-4  Joseph 
Wait  of  Weston  sold  it  to  David  Whitney  (See  Whitney.) 

Thomas  Stratton  was  the  second  son  of  John  and  Mary 
(Smith). 

David  Stratton  was  the  third  son  of  Thomas  and  Dorcas  (Maxwell) 
Stratton  and  was  born  in  1708.  January  1729-30  he  married 
Hannah  Smith  and  they  made  their  home  on  the  Stratton  home- 
place.  In  January  1734-5  he  bought  it,  then  comprising  100 
acres,  and  lived  there  some  thirty-four  years  longer.  By  two 
deeds  dated  1764  and  1768  he  sold  the  homestead  still  including 
100  acres  to  his  son  David  reserving  a  life  interest  for  himself 
and  wife.  A  year  later  it  seemed  better  to  sell  so  David,  Jr. 
returned  the  title  to  his  father  and  was  relieved  of  his  own 
obligations  to  his  parents.  David,  Sr.  then  sold  the  place  to  John 
Lawrence  and  the  families  moved  to  Stow  then  to  Bolton  where 
David,  Sr.  died  in  1783  seventy-four  years  old. 

Joseph  Stratton.  In  1716  Joseph  Stratton  bought  from  Joseph 
Shattuck  a  house  and  20  acres  of  land  and  two  other  small  lots. 
The  house  stood  north  of  the  so-called  Lyman’s  Field,  possibly 
on  or  just  north  of  the  site  of  the  railroad.  It  was  built  by  Richard 
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Cutting  for  his  son  James  perhaps  about  the  time  of  the  latter’s 
marriage  in  1679.  It  was  mentioned  in  Richard’s  will  of  1694. 

In  1717  Joseph  Stratton  married  Sarah  Hager.  They  had  five 
daughters  and  two  sons.  Joseph,  Jr.  the  elder  of  the  two  died 
in  1750  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  was  a  young  man  of  much 
promise  having  been  chosen  town  clerk  in  March  of  that  year. 
In  1754  Benjamin  bought  one-half  of  the  homestead  then  in¬ 
cluding  35  acres  and  31^  acres  of  woodland.  In  1758  bis  father 
gave  him  the  other  half  as  his  share  in  the  estate.  Joseph,  Sr. 
died  in  1776  in  his  eighty-sixth  year  and  his  wife  Sarah  in  1771 
in  his  eightieth  year. 

In  1778  Benjamin  sold  the  homeplace  to  Leonard  Williams, 
Esq.  and  moved  to  Newton. 

Thomas  Stratton,  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Smith)  Stratton  was 
born  in  1670.  In  1690  he  was  member  of  a  company  in  service 
against  the  French.  In  April  1694  he,  then  of  Cambridge,  bought 
from  Ephraim  Cutter  Lot.  No.  26  (then  called  No.  25),  30  acres, 
in  the  first  squadron  of  dividends  granted  to  Edmund  Lewis 
but  sold  by  his  widow  in  1652  to  William  Page.  In  1698  he,  then 
of  Watertown,  bought  a  small  meadow  adjoining.  The  next  year 
he  married  Dorcas  Maxwell  and  presumably  he  built  his  house 
on  the  south  side  of  Locust  Street  at  that  time.  Subsequently 
he  bought  the  lot  next  west  of  25  acres  and  10  acres  of  meadow 
south  of  the  two  lots.  There  must  have  been  other  purchases 
not  recorded  for  in  January  1734-5  he  sold  his  home  then  in¬ 
cluding  100  acres  to  his  son  David.  His  wife  was  living  at  that 
time.  Their  deaths  are  not  recorded  but  his  name  is  on  the  tax 
list  of  1748  but  does  not  appear  on  the  one  dated  September 
20,  1749,  and  so  probably  died  previous  to  that  date.  This  would 
make  his  age  about  seventy-eight  years.  (See  David  Stratton.) 

JOHN  V1LES.  According  to  family  tradition  John  Viles,  while 
yet  a  boy,  was  brought  from  Boston  by  Thomas  Smith  to  work 
for  him  on  his  farm  on  Lincoln  Street.  He  was  born  about  1707. 
The  first  recorded  mention  of  him  is  in  July  1729  when  he  bought 
a  small  piece  of  meadow  land.  On  July  2,  1731,  he  married  Sus¬ 
anna  Bemis  and  on  June  16  of  the  same  year  Thomas  Smith, 
who  had  no  living  children,  “for  a  satisfactory  consideration,” 
deeded  him  his  homestead  of  40  acres.  This  40  acres  was  a  part 
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of  Lot  No.  25,  60  acres,  in  the  third  squadron  of  which  Smith 
had  received  50  acres  from  his  father  Thomas  of  Lexington  who 
was  a  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  (Knapp)  Smith.  The  house  which 
stood  some  distance  north  of  the  one  now  on  this  estate  was 
probably  built  soon  after  the  gift  was  received.  John  Viles  held 
no  high  town  office  but  in  1732  Zechariah  Smith,  his  next  door 
neighbor,  obtained  his  consent  to  serve  as  constable,  an  office 
to  which  Smith  had  been  elected.  The  Town  had  refused  to 
accept  his  refusal  of  the  office  but  consented  when  he  brought 
forward  a  substitute.  In  1734  he  was  elected  surveyor  of  highways 
and  in  1736  the  West  Precinct  chose  him  for  assessor.  John  and 
Susanna  Viles  had  thirteen  children.  In  1760  he  sold  the  farm 
to  his  oldest  son  Nathan  for  £300  and  the  latter’s  agreement  to 
make  certain  payments  to  his  brothers  and  sisters  and  to  his 
parents.  John  Viles  died  in  1774,  age  sixty-seven,  and  his  wife 
in  1785,  age  given  as  seventy-two  but  really  not  quite  seventy- 
one. 

Nathan  Viles  died,  childless,  in  1788  and  by  his  will  left  the 
estate  to  his  brother  Jonas  who  was  to  make  payments  to  the 
remaining  brothers  and  sisters.  From  Jonas  the  farm  passed 
first  to  his  son  Jonas  then  to  grandson  Jonas  and  to  the  latter’s 
son  Charles  L.  Viles.  The  latter  died  in  1913  and  his  heirs  in 
1920  sold  the  place  to  John  E.  Moran.  The  farm  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  family  for  nearly  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
years. 

WARD  FAMILY.  William  Ward  was  one  of  the  early  settlers 
of  Sudbury,  arriving  there  in  1638.  Later  he  was  one  of  the  first 
to  found  the  town  of  Marlborough.  He  was  ancestor  of  General 
Artemas  Ward,  the  first  commander-in-chief  of  the  American 
Army  in  the  siege  of  Boston  in  1775.  His  oldest  son  John  married 
Hannah  Jackson  of  Newton  and  settled  there.  John’s  son  William 
also  lived  there  and  had  a  son  John  born  in  1691.  He  had  another 
son  Caleb  whose  birth  is  not  recorded  and  whose  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  Ward  Genealogy  by  Charles  Marty n  published  in 
1925  but  his  identity  is  made  certain  by  deeds  given  by  William 
Ward  of  Newton  to  his  sons  John  and  Caleb  in  1722.  By  these 
deeds  he  sold  to  his  sons  his  homestead  in  Newton  on  the  high¬ 
way  from  Newton  to  Boston  through  Roxbury  and  near  to  the 
Roxbury  meeting  house.  A  year  later  John  sold  his  part  to  Caleb 
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and  moved  to  Grafton.  William  seems  to  have  lived  with  Caleb 
and  to  have  moved  with  him  to  Watertown  West  Precinct  when 
the  latter  purchased  the  Child  farm  there  in  1736.  Previous  to 
that  (1734)  William  and  Caleb  had  sold  the  173  acre  homestead 
with  two  houses  in  Newton.  It  has  not  been  ascertained  where 
they  lived  during  the  two  intervening  years. 

Caleb  Ward.  In  March  1736  Caleb  Ward  of  Newton  bought  of 
James  Townsend  a  farm  of  80  acres  lying  in  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  West  Precinct,  south  of  Grove  Street  and  extending  to 
the  river.  The  nucleus  of  this  farm  was  a  lot  of  40  acres  that 
Dea.  Ephraim  Child  gave  to  his  nephew  Richard  Child  at  the 
time  of  the  latters  marriage  to  Mehitabel  Dimmick  in  1662.  It 
probably  included  the  16  acre  lot  of  plowland  on  the  hither  plain 
granted  to  Dea.  Child.  Richard  obtained  additional  land  by  the 
will  of  his  uncle,  probably  adjacent  to  his  own,  for  when  he  died 
in  1694  his  homestall  consisted  of  56  acres.  His  son  Joshua  bought 
from  his  brothers  and  sisters  their  rights  in  their  father’s  estate. 
When  on  Dec.  13, 1720,  Col.  Thaxter  surveyed  the  line  to  separate 
the  two  precincts  he  reported  that  the  line  passed  five  rods  east 
of  Joshua  Child’s  house.  (A  small  portion  of  the  land  was  in  the 
East  Precinct.)  In  1732  Joshua  sold  his  homestead  of  80  acres 
(he  had  bought  20  acres  lying  west  of  his  farm  from  Samuel 
Garfield  in  1727)  to  Gershom  Keyes  of  Boston  and  the  next 
February  Keyes  sold  to  James  Townsend  mentioned  above. 
Caleb  Ward  was  a  son  of  William  and  Abigail  (Spring)  Ward. 
His  birth  is  not  recorded  neither  is  that  of  his  marriage  to  Sarah 

- .  They  had  two  sons  born  in  Newton  and  baptized  in  the 

Roxbury  meeting  house.  Thaddeus  in  1721  and  Caleb  in  1722. 
The  latter  died  before  his  father  for  Thaddeus  in  a  mortgage 
deed  of  1750  describes  himself  as  son  and  only  heir  of  Caleb 
Ward.  The  deaths  of  Caleb  and  Sarah  are  not  recorded  but  his 
name  does  not  appear  on  the  tax  list  of  1748.  (The  lists  from  1743 
to  1747  inclusive  are  not  preserved.) 

Thaddeus  Ward  in  1758  sold  the  farm,  then  said  to  consist 
of  82  acres,  to  Daniel  Benjamin,  father  of  his  wife  Lydia.  Nine 
years  after  Benjamin  sold  back  to  Thaddeus  the  house,  barn 
and  20  acres  on  the  east  end  of  the  farm.  It  is  probable  that  Thad¬ 
deus  had  been  living  there  all  the  time.  His  first  home  was  in 
Watertown  on  a  small  farm  given  to  him  and  his  wife  by  their 
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respective  fathers.  This  farm  they  sold  in  1753  but  the  tax  lists 
show  that  they  were  living  in  Waltham  from  1747  on.  Thaddeus 
died  in  November  1770  and  in  June  1771  Lydia  his  widow  and 
administratrix  sold  to  Thaddeus  Jr.  the  house,  barn  and  20 
acres  where,  according  to  the  inventory  his  father  had  last 
dwelt.  Daniel  Benjamin  died  in  1768  and  his  grandson  Benjamin 
Ward,  another  son  of  Thaddeus  and  Lydia,  wras  executor  of  his 
estate.  He  in  1788  sold  62  acres,  the  west  end  of  the  Ward  farm, 
to  Samuel  Hager.  Hager  had,  ten  years  earlier,  acquired  the  20 
acres  with  the  house  and  barn  from  Peter  Ball  who  had  pur¬ 
chased  from  Thaddeus,  Jr.  in  1772.  Samuel  and  Moses  Hager 
sold  both  lots,  called  the  Ward  farm,  to  Christopher  Gore,  Esq. 
The  Waltham  Country  Club  now  includes  a  considerable  portion 
of  this  farm.  The  two  farms  of  Ward  and  Benjamin  included 
all  of  the  land  in  W^altham  between  Grove  Street  and  the  river 
as  far  as  Beaver  Brook. 

William  Ward  was  son  of  John  and  Hannah  (Jackson)  Ward  and 
was  born  in  Newton  in  1664.  He  married  Abigail  Spring  of  Water- 
town  in  1689.  She  was  born  in  1667  and  died  in  1722.  He  was 
selectman  of  Newton  for  three  years.  In  1722  he  sold  his  home¬ 
stead  there  to  his  sons  John  and  Caleb  and  retired  from  active 
life.  He  and  his  wife  probably  continued  to  live  on  the  home- 
place  until  1736  when  they  moved  to  Caleb’s  new  home  in  the 
West  Precinct.  In  December  1737  William  Ward,  his  wife  Abigail 
and  Sarah  the  wife  of  Caleb  Ward  were  dismissed  from  the  Rox- 
bury  Church  to  Watertown.  He  seems  to  have  moved  to  Newton 
before  1748,  perhaps  at  the  time  of  Caleb’s  death.  He,  said  to 
be  of  Waltham,  died  in  Newton  in  1752. 

JOSHUA  WARREN  lived  on  Warren  Street  just  west  of  the 
Watertown  line.  He  was  born  in  1668  the  son  of  Daniel  and  Mary 
(Barron)  Warren  and  grandson  of  John  Warren  who  came  to 
Watertown  iD  1630.  The  latter  was  selectman  in  1636  and  1640. 
He  was  granted  by  the  town  about  290  acres  and  purchased  other 
lots.  One  of  these  purchases  was  a  lot  of  16  acres  upon  which  his 
son  Daniel  was  living  when  John  made  his  will  in  1667.  Daniel 
was  married  in  1650  so  may  have  built  in  that  year.  By  five  deeds 
between  1700  and  1704  he  sold  or  gave  to  his  son  Joshua  nearly 
all  his  land  including  his  homestead  of  20  acres  occupying  the 
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same  site  as  the  16  acres  he  had  received  from  his  father.  About 
1695  Joshua  married  Rebecca  Church  a  granddaughter  of  Richard 
Church  of  the  Mayflower.  They  had  twelve  children  of  whom 
the  youngest  was  Phinehas  and  to  him  in  1745  they  deeded  “for 
a  satisfactory  and  valuable  consideration”  the  same  homestead 
of  20  acres  and  two  other  lots.  He  had  in  the  course  of  his  life¬ 
time  purchased  and  sold  several  other  tracts  of  land.  Rebecca 
died  in  1757  nearly  seventy-nine  years  old  and  he  in  1760  in  his 
ninety-second  year. 

Phinehas  Warren  and  his  wife  Grace  Hastings  had  thirteen 
children.  In  1768  he  sold  the  homestead,  then  containing  30 
acres  to  David  Bemis  but  probably  continued  to  live  there  for 
in  1781  his  sons  Josiah  and  William  and  Samuel  Barnes,  husband 
of  his  daughter  Grace,  bought  the  place  from  Bemis  at  the  same 
time  granting  to  their  aged  father  and  mother  Phinehas  and 
Grace  Warren  the  use  of  the  farm  for  their  own  benefit  and  that 
of  their  children.  Phinehas  died  in  1797  in  his  eighty-first  year 
and  his  widow  Grace  in  1805  a  few  months  over  eighty-five  years 
old. 

Samuel  Barnes,  a  mariner,  bought  out  his  brothers-in-law 
and  his  descendants  owned  the  place  for  many  years,  the  title 
passing  to  his  son  Thomas  then  to  his  grandson  Phinehas  Law¬ 
rence  Barnes  and  from  him  to  his  brothers  and  sister.  The  latter, 
Miss  Mary  F.  Barnes,  was  the  last  of  the  family  to  five  on  the 
old  farm.  She  died  in  1922  and  in  1923  the  heirs  sold  it  outside 
the  family  thus  ending  an  occupancy  of  the  descendants  of  John 
Warren  of  possibly  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  years. 

Widow  Mehitabel  Warren  lived  on  the  west  side  of  West  Street 
near  the  Weston  line.  For  some  unexplained  reason  her  name 
does  not  appear  on  either  of  the  1738  tax  lists.  John  and  Daniel, 
sons  of  Ensign  John  Warren,  bought  in  1710  from  John  Coolidge 
56  acres,  the  southern  parts  of  Lots  29  and  30  in  the  first  squadron. 
Daniel  seemingly  bought  his  brother’s  half  although  the  trans¬ 
action  is  not  recorded.  The  Daniel  Warren  who  lived  at  this 
place  is  stated  by  Bond  to  have  been  the  son  of  Daniel  and 
Elizabeth  (Whitney)  Warren,  born  in  1686.  This  is  an  evident 
mistake  for  that  Daniel  was  the  one  who  married  Rebecca  Gar¬ 
field,  moved  to  Marlborough  and  then  to  Westboro  where  he 
was  living  when  he  was  made  administrator  of  his  father’s  estate 
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in  Weston  near  Kendall  Green.  Daniel  of  the  West  Precinct  was 
great  grandson  of  John  the  pioneer,  grandson  of  Daniel  and  son 
of  Ensign  John.  He  married  Hannah  Biglow  in  1711  and  second, 
in  1717,  Mehitabel  Garfield.  He  died  early  in  1731  but  his  widow 
lived  on  the  homestead  until  her  death  in  1782,  age  ninety-three. 
John  Viles,  a  son-in-law,  acquired  a  considerable  part  of  the 
estate,  buying  from  Daniel  Warren,  Jr.  in  1786.  In  1800  he  sold 
the  place  to  Solomon  Harrington. 

WELLINGTON  FAMILY.  Roger  Wellington  was  granted 
land  in  Watertown  in  1636.  It  is  not  known  when  he  first  came 
to  this  country.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Dr.  Richard 
Palgrave  who  settled  in  Charlestown  in  1629  and  he  may  have 
lived  first  in  that  town  and  have  come  to  this  country  with  them. 
He  would  have  been  nineteen  or  twenty  years  old  in  1629.  His 
first  home  was  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  town  and  is 
mostly  included  in  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery.  The  present  Cam¬ 
bridge  line  passes  through  his  first  homestall.  In  1659  he  bought 
a  house  and  12  acres  of  land  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town 
now  in  Belmont.  He  was  a  large  land  owner  possessing  between 
250  and  300  acres  in  many  lots,  some  in  Cambridge  but  most  of 
them  in  Watertown.  He  was  selectman  of  Watertown  for  seven 
years  and  was  otherwise  prominent  in  town  affairs  although  as 
he  did  not  join  the  church  until  1690  he  could  not  become  a 
freeman  until  that  date.  He  died  in  March  1697-8,  age  eighty- 
eight  years,  leaving  five  sons  and  one  daughter.  His  son  Joseph 
was  the  only  one  to  settle  in  the  West  Precinct.  His  house  was 
on  the  south  side  of  Trapelo  Road  near  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  land  now  owned  by  the  Walter  E.  Fernald  State  School.  It 
was  built  on  the  4  acres  that  he  bought  there  in  1670  and  was 
probably  erected  by  Nicholas  Cady  at  an  early  date,  possibly 
at  about  the  same  time  (1651)  as  his  brother-in-law  Thomas 
Smith  who  lived  on  the  north  side  only  a  short  distance  away. 
Joseph  Wellington  inherited  from  his  father  Lot  No.  14  in  the 
fourth  squadron  of  dividends.  He  died  in  1724  but  previous  to 
that  time  he  had  sold  or  given  his  only  son  Thomas  the  northern 
half  of  this  lot,  deed  not  recorded.  In  April  1725  his  heirs  sold 
the  homestead  and  other  land  to  Ebenezer  Brown  of  Cambridge. 
Thomas  received  from  his  uncle  John  Wellington  the  latter’s 
homestead  in  the  part  of  Cambridge  now  Belmont.  He  made 
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his  home  there  but  retained  ownership  of  the  north  part  of  Lot 
14.  In  1718  he  bought  a  house,  barn  and  29  acres  of  land  in  Water- 
town.  The  house  had  been  built  by  John  Smith  between  1668 
and  1672  on  Lot  12  a  little  east  of  Lot  14.  As  Thomas  Wellington 
was  elected  surveyor  of  highways  of  Watertown  in  1719  he  may 
have  lived  there  at  that  time.  If  so  he  soon  returned  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  where  he  died  in  1759  leaving  his  land  in  Cambridge  and 
Watertown  to  his  son  Joseph  and  his  land  in  Waltham  to  Thomas, 
Jr.  who  was  at  that  time  living  there.  This  land  included  the 
house  and  Lot  12  and  the  part  of  Lot  14  above  mentioned.  Thomas 
Wellington  was  the  only  one  of  the  name  on  the  tax  lists  of  1738. 

Thomas  Wellington ,  son  of  Thomas  and  Rebecca  (Simonds) 
Wellington  was  born  in  1714  and  married  Margaret  Stone  in 
March  1734-5  and  it  is  presumed  that  they  then  went  to  live 
on  the  farm  on  Trapelo  Road  near  Woburn  Street  that  his 
father  purchased  in  1718.  They  were  surely  there  in  1738  al¬ 
though  they  were  married  by  the  East  Precinct  minister  and 
five  of  their  fourteen  children  were  baptized  by  him.  (See  JohD 
Smith  for  the  early  history  of  this  house.) 

He  is  said  to  have  kept  an  inn  at  his  home  on  Trapelo  Road 
but  when  this  business  was  started  has  not  been  ascertained. 
He  died  in  1783,  age  sixty-nine  years,  and  wife  in  1800  eighty- 
two  years  old.  The  farm  was  awarded  to  their  son  William  who 
was  at  that  time  owner  and  living  on  the  David  Whitney  farm 
lying  between  the  two  parts  of  the  home  place.  He  had  married 
Mary  Whitney  in  1764  and  bought  her  father’s  farm  in  1777. 
About  1789  he  built  the  house  now  standing  on  the  property 
of  the  Middlesex  Tuberculosis  Hospital. 

William  Wellington  was  prominent  in  Waltham  affairs  being 
selectman  for  seventeen  years.  He  bought  many  parcels  of  land 
in  different  parts  of  Waltham  and  in  Lexington.  In  one  of  the 
deeds  he  is  referred  to  as  victualler  so  he  probably  carried  on  the 
inn  business  of  his  father.  His  brothers  Thomas  and  Samuel 
and  son  William  were  also  innholders.  He  died  in  1813  and  his 
son  Abraham  was  awarded  the  “Grandfather  Wellington  home¬ 
stead,”  i.e.  that  of  Thomas  Wellington.  He  was  already  living 
there  in  a  new  house  built  near  the  site  of  the  old  one  that 
was  taken  down  about  1800  or  perhaps  a  few  years  later. 
Abraham  in  1833  sold  to  his  youngest  brother  Darius  who  the 
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next  year  acquired  the  Whitney  farm  that  had  been  awarded  to 
his  mother  for  her  dower.  Darius’  son  Charles  Lowrell  was  the 
last  member  of  the  family  to  hold  the  whole  property  but  a 
portion  is  now  owned  by  his  son-in-law  Sanford  B.  Castner.  The 
northern  half  of  Lot  14  was  in  the  possession  of  the  family  for 
about  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  years. 

WHITE  FAMILY.  There  were  three  men  on  the  1738  Province 
Tax  List  named  White,  John,  Stephen  and  William.  The  latter’s 
name  was  also  on  the  Town  List.  No  relationship  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  between  the  three.  It  may  be  only  a  coincidence  that 
William  sold  his  house  and  land  to  Stephen  and  another  that 
John  and  William  were  living  together  or  side-by-side  in  1738 
but  some  family  connection  seems  probable.  William  was  son 
of  Andrew  White  whose  name  first  appears  in  Watertown  in 
1694  and  who  married  Sarah  Sanderson  in  February  1695-6. 
Bond  states  that  his  lineage  has  not  been  ascertained.  He  and 
Nathaniel  Stearns  bought  a  dwelling  house,  barn  and  36  acres 
of  land  in  the  East  Precinct  but  near  the  dividing  line  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1712-13.  His  half  of  this  purchase  came  to  his  son  Andrew, 
Jr.  and  his  descendants  for  many  years.  Maria  White  the  wife 
of  James  Russell  Lowell  was  of  this  family.  William  was  the 
younger  son  and  sold  his  rights  in  the  estate  to  Andrew. 

Daniel  and  Mary  White  of  Cambridge  Farms  (Lexington) 
had  among  their  family  of  nine  a  son  John  born  in  1699  and 
Stephen  in  1709.  Daniel  was  a  son  of  John  and  a  grandson  of 
Thomas  White  of  Sudbury  and  Charlestown,  the  pioneer  of  the 
family.  Bond  states  of  Stephen  that  his  lineage  has  not  been 
ascertained  but  as  he  had  a  son  and  grandson  Daniel  and  his 
age  seems  to  be  about  the  same  as  the  Stephen  whose  birth  is 
above  mentioned  this  ancestry  seems  to  be  very  probable. 

John  White.  His  name  appears  on  the  Province  list  only  and  does 
not  appear  subsequently.  It  directly  follows  the  name  of  William 
White  and  from  their  position  they  were  living  on  Trapelo  Road 
near  or  on  the  Stearns  farm.  Neither  owned  real  estate.  A  Capt. 
John  White  was  on  the  list  of  1741.  He  was  a  mariner  of  Boston 
who  bought  a  house  and  land  on  the  Great  Road  in  1740  and 
sold  it  in  1742.  There  is  nothing  to  connect  him  with  the  John 
White  on  the  1738  list. 
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Stephen  White  was  probably  the  son  of  Daniel  and  Mary  White 
of  Lexington.  In  January  1730-1,  he,  a  blacksmith,  bought  from 
William  White  a  house,  two  shops  and  a  barn  with  2J4  acres  of 
land  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Main  and  Bright  Streets.  The 
presence  of  two  shops  might  indicate  that  one  was  a  blacksmith 
shop,  perhaps  built  for  him  and  that  he  had  been  living  there 

before  his  purchase.  His  marriage  to  Thankful - is  not  recorded 

but  was  probably  about  that  time  for  their  oldest  son,  Stephen, 
Jr.  was  baptized  in  February  1733-4.  April  1,  1735,  he  sold  this 
house  with  one  shop  and  barn  to  Samuel  Mansfield,  a  cordwainer, 
and  eight  days  later  he  bought  from  Richard  Beers  a  house  and 
41  acres  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  town.  The  deed  describes 
it  as  the  “Sanderson  Place”  probably  because  it  included  the 
12  acre  lot  once  owned  by  Edward  Sanderson  the  pioneer  of  the 
family  and  where  it  is  presumed  he  lived  the  latter  part  of  his 
life.  The  farm  is  now  occupied  by  the  Middlesex  College. 

He  moved  to  Newton  before  1766  but  still  kept  the  ownership 
of  the  Waltham  farm.  He  died  in  Newton  in  1784  leaving  all 
his  lands  in  Waltham  except  the  river  meadow  and  land  on 
Prospect  Hill,  to  his  son  Stephen,  Jr.  then  living  in  Holden, 
Mass.  The  latter  resided  on  the  Waltham  farm  until  the  close 
of  1793  when  he  sold  it,  then  containing  60  acres,  to  Joseph 
Hager. 

William  White ,  son  of  Andrew  and  Sarah  (Sanderson)  White 
was  born  in  1702  and  in  July  1726  he  married  Sarah  Cutting. 
In  the  preceding  March  he,  styled  a  cordwainer,  had  bought 
from  Daniel  Flagg  15  acres  lying  on  the  south  side  of  the  Great 
Road  just  east  of  Beaver  Brook.  Although  there  is  no  mention 
of  a  house  in  the  deed  it  seems,  from  the  records  of  the  probate 
of  Daniel  Flagg,  that  his  house  was  included.  It  was  probably 
built  about  1721  or  1722  and  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Bright  house.  He  lived  there  until  January  1730-1  when  he  sold 
the  house,  two  shops,  barn  and  2J4  acres  of  land  to  Stephen 
White.  Two  years  before  he  had  sold  13  acres  to  Daniel  Benjamin. 
In  February  1728-9  he  had  bought  10  acres  of  woodland  on  the 
north  side  of  Winter  Street  where  the  Pond  End  schoolhouse 
now  stands.  He  sold  this  land  to  Dr.  George  Adams  in  1735.  It 
is  not  known  that  he  built  on  this  land  and  the  deed  to  Dr. 
Adams  makes  no  mention  of  a  house  but  the  remains  of  a  cellar, 
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filled  in  during  the  1880’s,  may  have  been  the  site  of  his  house. 
He  sold  the  land  for  £20  more  than  he  paid  for  it.  In  1733  he 
sold  a  house  and  1  acre,  probably  on  the  west  side  of  Warren 
Street  to  Dr.  John  Clark.  Its  purchase  is  not  recorded.  In  1738 
he  was  not  taxed  for  real  estate  but  was  living  with  or  near 
Samuel  Stearns  on  Trapelo  Road.  He  resided  in  this  vicinity  for 
several  years  and  in  1745  the  Waltham  Committee  for  the  sale 
of  Common  Land  sold  him  one  acre  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
Trapelo  Road  and  Mill  Street.  The  sale  of  this  lot  has  not  been 
found.  The  next  spring  he  bought  of  Benjamin  Hastings  a  house, 
barn,  shop  and  ^  acre  on  Beaver  Street  near  Warren  Street. 
He  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Zechariah  Cutting  in  1726  and 
inherited  through  her  a  portion  of  her  father’s  estate.  In  1751 
he  disposed  of  all  these  holdings  and  sold  his  house  and  lot  to 
Daniel  Peirce.  At  about  the  same  time  he  bought  60  acres  on 
Mulpus  Brook  in  the  part  of  Groton  afterwards  set  off  as  the 
Town  of  Shirley.  In  1754  William  White,  an  inn  holder ,  sold  this 
land  with  two  houses  and  a  barn  to  Thomas  Little  and  in  1755 
Little  sold  to  William  White,  husbandman ,  who  the  same  day 
sold  it  to  Samuel  Steward.  It  is  possible  that  the  William  White 
last  mentioned  was  the  son  of  the  Waltham  cordwainer,  if  so 
his  father  must  have  died  between  1751  and  1754.  No  record  of 
his  death  or  of  the  probate  of  his  estate  has  been  found. 

WHITNEY  FAMILY.  John  Whitney,  his  wife  Elinor  and  five 
sons,  the  oldest  eleven  and  the  youngest  only  a  year  old,  sailed 
from  Ipswich,  England  for  New  England  in  April  1635.  The  next 
March  he  was  made  freeman  of  Watertown  and  on  December 
1637  was  elected  selectman,  an  office  that  he  held  for  at  least 
three  other  years.  He  was  granted  by  the  town  98  acres  in  several 
lots  and  purchased  much  additional  land.  Three  more  sons  were 
born  in  this  country.  He  died  in  1673.  Six  of  the  eight  sons  lived 
to  maturity  and  had  large  families.  John,  Jr.  and  Thomas  were 
the  ancestors  of  the  Whitneys  whose  names  appear  on  the  tax 
lists  of  1738.  John  died  in  1692  leaving  to  his  sons  John  and 
Benjamin,  with  other  land,  a  dividend  of  40  acres,  No.  13  in  the 
fourth  squadron.  This  he  had  acquired  from  John  Andrews  (or 
Andros)  who  had  obtained  it  from  Edmund  James  the  original 
grantee.  Both  John  and  Benjamin  lived  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  town.  Benjamin  in  1725  sold  30  acres  on  the  western  side  of 
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this  lot  to  his  son  David  who  a  year  before  had  bought  the  other 
10  acres  with  a  dwelling  house  from  Joseph  Waite  of  Weston. 
(See  John  Stratton  and  David  Whitney.) 

Eleazer  Whitney,  wheelwright,  son  of  Thomas  and  grandson 
of  John  Whitney,  Sr.  bought  of  Joseph  Brabrook  35  acres,  being 
Lot  No.  24  in  the  fourth  squadron,  granted  to  Barnaby  Windes 
but  soon  purchased  by  John  Brabrook,  father  of  Joseph.  Eleazer 
was  then  of  Cambridge.  He  built  on  his  purchase  probably  in 
1697  as  a  son  was  born  in  Watertown  in  November  of  that  year. 
He  had  married  Dorothy  Ross  of  Sudbury  in  1687  and  lived  there 
a  few  years.  Dorothy  died  in  Watertown  in  1731  but  his  death 
is  not  recorded.  He  deeded  one-half  of  his  farm  to  his  son  Thomas 
in  February  1721-2.  This  half  Thomas  sold  to  Isaac  Peirce  in 
March  1734-5  and  moved  to  Worcester.  The  other  half  was 
deeded  first  to  his  son  James  in  1728,  the  latter  agreeing  to  care 
for  his  parents  the  rest  of  their  lives  and  to  pay  legacies  to  his 
brothers  and  sisters.  In  January  1728-9  Eleazer  took  back  the 
place  and  released  James  from  his  obligations.  The  next  month 
he  deeded  it  to  another  son,  Elnathan,  a  cordwainer,  then  living 
in  Roxbury.  He  was  the  owner  of  the  farm  in  1738. 

James  Whitney  had  a  home  on  Winter  Street  near  the  present 
junction  with  Lincoln  Street.  His  name  does  not  appear  on 
either  the  town  or  province  lists  but  as  he  was  there  just  before 
and  after  1738  his  name  is  included  with  the  other  residents. 

David  Whitney ,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Abigail  (Hager)  Whitney, 
was  born  in  1697  and  about  1720  married  Rebecca  Fillebrown. 
In  February  1723-4  he  bought  a  house  and  10  acres  of  land  on 
Trapelo  Road  probably  once  the  homestead  of  John  Stratton. 
(See  John  Stratton.)  The  next  year  he  bought  from  his  father  30 
acres  west  of  his  first  purchase,  the  two  lots  making  up  the  whole 
of  Lot  No.  13  in  the  fourth  squadron  of  dividends.  He  probably 
built  a  new  house,  for  his  house  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  valued 
at  £100  while  the  barn  “which  is  old”  was  considered  to  be  worth 
only  £15.  Bond  refers  to  him  as  an  Ensign.  He  died  in  the  latter 
part  of  1738  leaving  a  family  of  eight  children  the  oldest  only 
seventeen  years  old.  His  wife  Rebecca  died  previous  to  May 
1746  when  the  estate  was  distributed.  The  widow’s  third  was 
awarded  to  Nathan  one  of  the  sons  and  the  remaining  two 
thirds  to  the  oldest  son  David,  then  about  twenty-three  years 
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old.  Later  he  acquired  all  of  the  farm.  He  married  Mary  Merriam 
(?)  about  1750  and  they  had  one  son  and  three  daughters.  He 
died  in  1766  only  forty-three  years  old.  By  his  will  David,  Jr. 
was  to  have  one-half  of  his  real  estate  when  twenty-one  and  the 
whole  upon  the  death  of  his  mother.  He  became  of  age  in  1774 
but  died  unmarried  in  1776.  Bezaleel  Wright  who  had  married 
one  of  his  sisters  first  acquired  possession  but  in  1777  sold  the 
farm  to  William  Wellington  who  had  married  the  oldest  sister. 
(See  Thomas  Wellington  for  later  history.) 

Elnathan  Whitney ,  son  of  Eleazer  and  Dorothy  (Ross)  Whitney, 
was  born  in  1705.  He  married  Sarah  Perry  of  Roxbury  about 
1728  or  1729  and  early  in  the  latter  year  he,  a  cordwainer  then 
living  in  Roxbury,  bought  his  father’s  homestead  and  made  it 
his  home.  The  house,  built  by  his  father  about  1697,  was  pro¬ 
bably  the  one  that  stood  on  the  site  of  the  cellar  disclosed  in 
1930  when  the  grade  of  Trapelo  Road  west  of  Smith  Street  was 
lowered.  Elnathan  died  in  1759  and  his  wife  three  years  before. 
They  had  eight  children  of  whom  John,  another  cordwainer, 
was  the  oldest  son.  Upon  him  the  estate  was  settled  in  1760.  A 
few  days  later  he  sold  it  to  John  Peirce,  still  another  cordwainer. 
The  latter  was  the  owner  until  1773  when  he  sold  the  house  and 
6  acres  to  Jonas  Smith  and  the  balance  of  the  land  to  John 
Parker.  After  this  date  no  reference  to  this  house  has  been 
found. 

James  Whitney  was  son  of  Eleazer  and  Dorothy  (Ross)  Whitney. 
He  was  born  in  1708  and  married  Mercy  Flagg  in  1722.  It  is 
not  known  where  they  lived  at  first,  perhaps  at  his  father’s  whose 
first  intention  was  to  have  James  succeed  him.  In  March  1730-1 
he  bought  from  his  brother-in-law  Jonathan  Flagg  10  acres  on 
the  north  side  of  Winter  Street  at  the  junction  of  Lincoln  Street. 
His  house  was  in  the  triangular  lot  now  lying  between  these 
two  streets  was  probably  built  about  that  time.  In  December 
1737  he  bought  from  John  Brown  5  acres  on  the  south  side  of 
the  townway  “by  said  Whitney’s  house”  and  in  March  1739-40 
he  bought  of  Edward  Sanderson  20  rods  lying  just  east  of  his 
house.  On  the  latter  lot  the  blacksmith  shop  later  owned  by 
Nathan  Sanderson  and  moved  by  him  nearer  to  his  house  is 
said  to  have  stood. 
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His  name  is  not  included  in  either  of  the  1738  tax  lists  nor  in 
those  of  1739.  There  are  four  lists  for  1740  and  on  two  of  them 
his  name  appears  but  he  was  not  taxed  for  real  estate.  His  name 
is  on  one  of  the  lists  for  the  years  1741  and  1742  and  he  was  not 
taxed  for  real  estate  in  either.  There  is  a  special  Province  List 
for  1741  that  enumerates  the  houses,  tilled  and  pasture  land, 
horses,  cows,  etc.  He  is  on  this  list  as  owner  of  one  house  and 
5  acres  of  pasture  land  and  no  other  property.  He  is  designated 
in  the  deeds  as  a  laborer  and  from  the  position  of  his  name  in  the 
lists  might  have  been  working  for  Samuel  Hastings.  The  omission 
of  his  name  from  some  of  the  lists  was  probably  accidental  and 
the  failure  to  tax  him  for  real  estate  due  to  the  small  value  of  his 
possessions.  A  rose  bush  that  until  lately  bloomed  yearly  near 
the  north  wall  of  Winter  Street  is  supposed  to  be  a  relic  of  his 
home.  The  last  mention  of  this  family  in  Waltham  is  in  October 
1743,  when  his  youngest  son  James  was  born.  The  lists  of  1743 
to  1747  inclusive  have  not  been  preserved,  the  1748  and  later 
lists  do  not  include  him.  There  is  no  probate  of  his  estate  and 
no  record  of  the  sale  of  his  home.  It  was  probably  sold  to  Dea. 
Jonathan  Sanderson  the  third  of  the  name.  The  land  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  deed  of  his  real  estate  that  he  gave  to  his  son  Josiah 
in  1771.  He  may  have  moved  to  Marlboro  from  which  town  his 
son  James  served  as  a  corporal  in  the  Revolution. 

REV.  WARHAM  WILLIAMS.  The  minister  was  not  taxed 
so  his  name  does  not  appear  on  the  lists.  Mr.  Williams  did  how¬ 
ever  own  a  considerable  real  estate.  His  home  was  on  old  Pleasant 
Street  and  the  railroad  is  now  very  near  the  site  of  his  house. 
When  he  died  in  1751  his  estate  included  21  acres  at  home  and 
29  acres  woodland  and  pasture.  All  of  this  came  to  his  son  Leon¬ 
ard,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  and  a  physician.  He  and  Dr. 
Spring  of  Watertown  were  forbidden  by  the  selectmen  of  Wal¬ 
tham  in  1777  to  inoculate  for  small  pox  in  Waltham.  He  was  also 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  was  generally  referred  to  as  Esquire 
rather  than  Doctor.  He  was  prominent  politically  serving  fre¬ 
quently  as  representative,  selectman,  clerk,  treasurer  and 
assessor.  He  died  unmarried  in  1799.  His  nephew  and  heir,  Lieut. 
Leonard  Williams,  sold  the  homestead  to  Theodore  Lyman  in 
1801. 
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Three  of  Rev.  Warham  Williams’  daughters  married  ministers, 
one  of  them,  Anna,  marrying  his  successor,  Rev.  Jacob  Cushing. 
Some  of  their  descendants  have  lived  in  Waltham  up  to  the 
present  time. 
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Bairstow  Michael  119 
Baker  Doctor  8,  9 
Jaleel  86 

Mr. - 70 

Balch  Mary  91 
Baldwin  Robert  96 
Ball  Family  84,  85,  86 
Daniel  59,  60,  84,  106,  107 
David  85,  86 
Elizabeth  91 

(Widow)  Elizabeth  83,  85 
James  23,  84,  85,  86 
John  10,  22,  23,  60,  84,  85,  86,  108 
Jonathan  84 

Joseph  23,  38,  84,  85,  86,  90 
Peter  85,  86,  90,  91 
Bancroft  George  64 
Banks  Governor  72 
Major  General  72 
N.  P.  (Jr.)  65 
(Mrs.)  N.  P.  72 
Nathaniel  Prentice  71 
Barnard  Grace  127 
Ja^ne  133 
John  86,  87 
Jonathan  86,  87 
Joseph  87 


Mary  133 
(Mrs.)  Phebe  86 
Barnes  (Miss)  Mary  F.  144 
Phinehas  Lawrence  144 
Samuel  144 
Thomas  144 
Barron  Mary  143 
Barry  Ephraim  L.  3,  76 
Barsham  (Capt.)  Nathaniel  28 
Bartlett  Abiah  124 
(Ensign)  Thomas  125 
Thomas  128 
Beech  Mary  120,  123 
Beers  Elnathan  23,  87 
(Mrs.)  Mary  87 
(Capt.)  Richard  87 
Richard  87,  106,  148 
Beil  John  88 

Mr. - 73 

Bemis  Family  88,  89 
Abraham  88 
Benjamin  88 
Beriah  93 
David  144 
Ephraim  87 
Isaac  61 

John  14,  45,  52,  88,  93 
Joseph  18,  88 
Josiah  83,  89 
Lewis  127 

Mary  102,  128,  135,  137 
Polly  88 
(Mrs.)  Sarah  88 
Susanna  120,  140,  141 
Benjamin  (Mrs.)  Abigail  14,  89 
Daniel  10,  37,  42,  46,  50,  52,  88,  89, 
90,  142,  143,  148 
Daniel  (Jr.)  89 
John  89 
Lydia  142 
Mary  86 
Sarah  103 

Bent  (Mrs.) - 92 

Biglow  Family  89,  90 
Abijah  90 
Abraham  91 
Hannah  145 
Jacob  86,  90 
John  89 

Joshua  23,  31,  45,  96 
Josiah  86,  108 
Mary  89,  138 
Samuel  23,  60,  89 
Thomas  38,  42,  46,  52,  89 
(Lt.)  Thomas  50,  83,  89,  90 
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Bird  Benjamin  60 
Horatio  87 
Blois  Edmund  32 
Richard  31 

Bloys  (Bloss)  Richard  9 
Boardman  Moses  123 
Boies  John  58 
Bonaparte  Jerome  62 
Bond  Family  90 
Bond  Doctor  8,  9,  49,  83 
(Dr.)  Henry  83 
Henry  M.  30 
John  96 
Jonas  46 

Jonathan  90,  105,  115 
Margaret  136 
Mary  89 

Mr. - 91,  104,  114,  147 

Nathaniel  23,  89,  90 
William,  26,  90,  93 
Bowen  James  87 
Bowman  Francis  131 
Joseph  131 
Nathaniel  108 
Sarah  138 

Boyden  Thomas  137 
Boynton  Ebenezer  90 
Brabrook  John  150 
Joseph  1§0 

Breck  Samuel  (Esq.)  102 
Brewer  (or  Brewster)  William  86,  90, 
91 

Bridge  Nathaniel  98 
Bright  Hannah  127 
John  119 

Jonathan  Brown  69,  118 
Brooks  Thomas  14 
Brown  Family  91,  92 

(or  Browne)  (Col.)  Abijah  138 
Abraham  91,  92 
Charles  H.  98 
Ebenezer  91,  145 
Elijah  98 
Grace  111 
Isaac  60,  91,  100 
John  118,  157 
Jonathan  91 
Josiah  92 
Nathan  91 
Patience  132 
Richard  9 
Samuel  92,  102 
William  42,  52,  91,  92 
(Dea.)  William  45,  46,  49,  50,  51, 
52,  83,  91,  92,  120 
Bullard  Sarah  84,  85 

Cady  Nicholas  21,  110,  145 
Carter  Jacob  87 
Casella  Carmelo  122 


Castner  Sanford  B.  147 
Caverley  Anthony  42,  46,  47,  82, 
103,  126,  134,  137 
Chadwick  John  92,  93 
Chamberlain  (Mr.)  E.  G.  8 

Mr. - 10,  11 

Cheenery  Ebenezer  109 
Chester  Leonard  7 
Childs  or  Child  Family  93,  94 
(Capt.)  Abijah  56,  93 
Benjamin  93 
Daniel  24,  45,  88,  93,  94 
Daniel  (Jr.)  93 
(Dea.)  Edward  16 
Elizabeth  137 
(Mrs.)  Elizabeth  93 
Ephraim  90,  93 
(Dea.)  Ephraim  21,  93,  142 
Isaac  94 
Isaac  (Jr.)  94 
John  37,  93,  94 
John  (Jr.)  83 
Jonas  93 

Joshua  35,  36,  38,  42,  94,  142 
Josiah  93 
Margaret  123 
Melvin  L.  44 
Prentiss  136 
Richard  93,  142 
Samuel  83,  94 
Solomon  94 
William  93 
Church  Caleb  29 
Lydia  134 
Rebecca  144 
Richard  144 
Clark  Alden  144 
Hugh  94 
(Dr.)  John  149 
John  34 
(Capt.)  John  95 
Jonas  114 
Samuel  94 
William  129,  137 
Clough  B.  F.  70 
Coburn  John  133 
Codman  John  96 
Collins  (Mrs.)  Hannah  87 
Matthias  87 

Cook  (Mr.) - 16 

Coolidge  John  136,  144 
Jonathan  87 
Mary  117 
Corbett  Mary  94 
Corey  Isaac  123 
Cory  Sarah  119 

Coverley  (Mr.) - 58 

Craddock  Matthew  16 
Crispe  Elizabeth  109 
Crosby  Mark  66 
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Cuff  Felix  55 

Cunningham  Hurlburt  R.  98 
Cushing  Caleb  64 
(Rev.)  Jacob  53,  153 
Cutler  Elisha  88 
James  136 
Jonas  88 
Widow  131 
Cutter  Ephraim  140 
Ephraim  (Jr.)  40 

Cutting  (or  Cotting)  Family  94,  95, 
96 

(Dr.)  Amos  96 

Hannah  95 

James  23,  94,  95,  140 

John  23,  37,  38,  39,  43,  94,  95,  99 

(Capt.)  John  95 

(Lieut.)  John  83,  95 

Jonas  95,  98,  134 

Jonathan  94,  95 

Moses  95,  96 

(Mr.) - 24 

Richard  23,  60,  94,  95,  96,  122,  140 

Sarah  148,  149 

(Mrs.)  Thankful  96 

William  94 

Zacheriah  123 

Zechariah  149 

Dale  Samuel  55 
Dana  Caleb  40 
(Dr.)  Samuel  L.  63 
Thomas  40 
Danfourth  Mr.  50 
Samuel  (Esq.)  49 
Davenport  James  60 

Davis  (Mr.) - 68 

Ebenezer  87 
Dennison  Aaron  L.  68 

Dickinson  (Mr.) - 74 

Dimmick  Mehitabel  142 
Dix  Edward  96 
Joel  96 

John  22,  96,  109 
John  (Jr.)  96 
Jonas  60,  113,  123,  133 
Jonas  (Jr.)  113,  133 
Mary  133 
Dogget  John  131 

Doty  (Col.) - 92 

(Col.)  George  H.  92 

Doughty  (Mr.) - 74 

Dudley  (Deputy  Gov.)  Thomas  5 
Dummer  Richard  16 
Dunster  Isaiah  122 

Earl  Mary  84,  107 
Eaton  John  90 
Joshua  37,  38,  93 
Joshua  (Jr.)  93 


Thomas  B.  78 
William  87 
Eddy  John  119,  131 
Eggleston  Mary  124 
Emerson  Ralph  Waldo' 64 
Samuel  Payson  68 
Emmons  S.  Bullfinch  65 
Everett  Edward  64 
(Mr.) - 73 

Feake  Robert  7,  17 
Fernald  Walter  E.  96,  145 
Fessenden  (Rev.)  41 
Fillebrown  Abiel  H.  87 
Rebecca  150 
Finch  John  14 
Fisk  Widow  Abigail  122 
Abijah  91 
David  (Jr.)  38 
Hepzibah  105,  106 
John  (Jr.)  103 
Jonas  122 
Jonathan  55 
Josiah  106 
Thomas  96,  132 
(Serj.)  William  37 
William  (Esq.)  103 
Fiske  Family  97,  98 
Abigail  126,  127,  128 
Abijah  60,  97 
Agnes  98 
Calvin  98 
C.  F.  61 
David  23,  97 
Elijah  98 
Elizabeth  85,  86 
John  24,  45,  97,  99 
Jonathan  98 
Jonathan  Dexter  98 
Josiah  97 
Josiah  (Jr.)  87 
Luke  98 
Martha  84 
Mary  98 
Nathan  97 
Nathaniel  23,  114 
Samuel  97,  98 
Samuel  (Jr.)  98 
Thomas  97,  98,  134 
William  24,  97,  131 
William  (Sr.)  97,  98 
William  (Jr.)  98 
Flagg  Family  (or  Flegg)  99 
Allen  24,  38,  44,  46,  84,  95,  99, 
125 

Allen  (Jr.)  99 
Asa  99 
Augustus  92 
Bezaleel  90,  99 
Bezaleel  (3rd)  99 
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Flagg,  Daniel  122,  148 
David  99 

John  23,  95,  99,  133 
John  (Jr.)  99 
Jonathan  84,  96,  151 
Mary  89,  103,  122 
(Mrs.)  Mary  122 
Mercy  151 
Michael  23,  99 
Solomon  119 
Thomas  99 
Widow  122 
Fleming  John  21 
Fletcher  John  55 
Foxcroft  Frances  49 

Mr. - 50 

French  Hannah  94 
Fullam  Francis  36 
Fuller  (Capt.)  Joshua  54 
Nathan  62 

Gage  Robert  125,  132 
Gale  Family  99,  100,  101 
Abraham  22,  85,  100 
Abraham  (Jr.)  100 
Alpheus  99,  101 
Ebenezer  85,  100 
Jacob  101 
John  10,  91,  100 
Joshua  91,  100 
(Mrs.)  Lydia  91,  100 
(Mrs.)  Mary  99 
Mercy  127,  128 

Richard  19,  21,  99,  100,  101,  104 
Samuel  85,  100 
Samuel  (Jr.)  100,  101 
Sarah  22 

Galushia  Daniel  136 
Garfield  Family  101,  102 
Benjamin  28,  29,  102 
(Capt.)  Benjamin  27,  28,  32,  101 
(Lieut.)  Benjamin  26 
Edward  18,  20,  22,  23,  101,  102,  122 
Joseph  22,  23,  101,  102,  122 
Joshua  102 
Mehitabel  145 
President  101 
Rebecca  117,  144 
Samuel  41,  142 
(Capt.)  Samuel  83,  101,  102 
(Ensign)  Samuel  37,  38 

Gay  Mr. - 70 

George  Willard  C.  65 
Gibbs  F.  F.  76 
(Rev.)  Henry  26 

Mr. -  27,  28,  29,  30,  34,  75 

Gibson  (Rev.) - 40 

Rebecca  136 
Giles  Noah  93 
Gleason  John  60 


Isaac  60,  61,  103,  107 
Gore  Christopher  58,  60,  89 
Christopher  (Esq.)  62,  102,  143 
Governor  62,  101 
Gould  Hezekiah  40 
Gove  (Rev.)  41 
Grant  Christopher  15 
Mary  119 

Graves  (Mr.) - 50 

(Hon.)  Thomas  49 
Gray  Jonathan  55 
Greeley  Horace  64 
Green  Benjamin  121 
Leonard  111 
Grigs  John  136 
Grout  (Capt.)  John  22 
Joseph  22,  42 
Susanna  134 

Gutterig  (Goodrich)  William  15 

Hager  Family  102,  103 
Abigail  150 
Benjamin  103 
Isaac  103 
John  100 

Joseph  86,  102,  103,  148 
Joseph  (Jr.)  86 
Moses  143 
Samuel  102,  143 
Sarah  140 

William  83,  97,  102,  134,  137 
Hall  Henry  C.  78 
Hammond  Family  103 
Grace  137 
John  13 

Jonathan  96,  103 
Thomas  21,  52,  83,  96,  103 
Thomas  (Jr.)  83,  137,  103 
(Dea.)  Thomas  103 
Hancock  (Rev.)  John  (Jr.)  41 
Hardy  Nahum  82 

Harrington  Family  104,  105,  106, 
107,  108 
Abigail  105 
Amasa  107 
Amos  107 

Anna  60,  86,  107,  108 
Benjamin  85,  105 
Caleb  106 

Daniel  58,  87,  90, 101,  104,  106,  107 

Daniel  (Jr.)  107 

David  90,  105 

Ebenezer  105 

Edward  108 

Elisha  105,  106 

(Widow)  Elizabeth  83,  104,  105, 
106 

Eunice  105 

George  37,  38,  104,  105,  106 
George  (Jr.)  83,  105,  106 
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Harrington  Family — Continued 
George  (Sr.)  105 
(Mrs.)  Grace  32 
John  15,  23,  104,  105,  106 
John  (Jr.)  106 
Jonas  104,  106 
Jonathan  105 
Joseph  90,  105,  109 
Josiah  87,  104,  106 
Mary  88,  90,  108 
01 

Robert  9,  26,  90,  104,  105,  107,  108 
Samuel  9,  10,  23,  32,  41,  104,  107 
Samuel  (Jr.)  83,  107 
(Capt.)  Samuel  37,  42,  44,  83,  106, 
107 

Seth  105 
Solomon  145 
Thankful  95 

Thomas  37,  42,  59,  84,  105,  107 
(Ensign)  Thomas  52,  107 
Thomas  (Jr.)  23,  107 
William  60,  86,  106,  108 
Harris  Nathaniel  45 
Nathaniel  (Esq.)  49,  50 
Hastings  Family  108,  109 
Abigail  Warren  108 
Benjamin  149 
(Mrs.)  Bethia  109 
Elijah  109 
Elizabeth  116 
Grace  144 
Hepzibah  108 
John  31,  32,  108,  111,  116 
John  (Jr.)  108 
Joseph  108,  109,  120,  138 
Josiah  66,  69,  73,  76,  109 
Lydia  135 
Martha  90 
Samuel  108,  109,  152 
(Mrs.)  Susanna  32 
Widow  Sarah  138 
Thomas  21,  108 
(Dea.)  Thomas  104,  108 
William  76,  108,  109 
Hawkins  Mary  137 
Timothy  22,  131,  137 
Timothy  (Jr.)  137 
Haynes  (Miss)  Lorenza  73 
Hemmenway  Moses  86 
Hebert  August  54 
John  54 

Hill  (Rev.)  Thomas  69,  70 
Hitchcock  Matthew  14 
Hobbs  (Dr.)  Ebenezer  92 
Holden  Justinian  115,  124 
Holland  Elizabeth  110 
Mr. - 58 

Holmes  Oliver  Wendall  64 


Hooker  Azael  55 
Hosier  Samuel  36,  81,  90 
How  Edward  17 
Howard  Edward  68 
Hull  John  124 
Hutchinson  Bethia  123 
Samuel  123 
Hyde  Hiram  69 

Illingsworth  (Mr.) - 75 

Ives  Miles  31,  131 

Jackson  Hannah  141,  143 
Patrick  T.  63,  121 
James  Doctor  35 
Edmund  149 
Jennison  William  90 
Johnson  Byron  Berkley  79 
Hannah  120 

Mr. - 79 

Jones  Ann  117 

Kemball  Henry  61,  110 
John  109 
Kendall  Doctor  8 
(Rev.)  Samuel  7 
Keyes  Gershom  142 
Kidder  Charles  L.  73 
Kimball  Henry  60 
King  Philip  22,  87,  132 
Kingsbury  John  13 
Knap  James  114 
Knapp  Mary  141,  130 
Knights  John  14 

Lamb  Edward  110 
Lawrence  Family,  109, 110,  111,  112 
Captain  70 
Charles  111 
Edward  111 
Elijah  87,  111 
(Mrs.)  Esther  111 
George  21,  22,  109,  110,  111,  112, 
115 

George  (Jr.)  110 
(Serj.)  George  111 
Jacob  111,  112 
John  110,  111,  115,  116,  139 
Jonas  111 
Joseph  110 
Judith  136 
Nathan  111 
Phineas  69,  80,  92 
Phinehas  111,  112 
Rachel  110 
Thomas  55 
Leary  Timothy  79 
Lewis  Edmund  140 
Widow  140 
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Lincoln  Countess  of  5 

Mr. - 73 

President  72 
Little  Thomas  149 
Livermore  Family  112,  113,  114 
Abijah  114 
Anna  88,  89 
Daniel  93 
Deacon  39,  41 
Elijah  113 
(Dea.)  Elijah  56 
Elisha  114 
Hannah  89,  113' 

John  112 
Jonathan  23,  93 
Jonas  114 

Nathaniel  24, 36,  37, 38, 41, 61, 112, 
113,  114,  134 

Samuel  50,  52,  89,  93,  112,  113,  114 
Thomas  112,  114 

(Dea.)  Thomas  37,  38,  44,  46,  52, 
83,  89,  94,  113,  136 
Lloyd  John  73 
Lovejoy  (Capt.)  70 
Lowell  Francis  C.  58 
James  Russell  147 
Lyman  Theodore  113,  152 
(Mr.)  Theodore  64,  103 
Lynde  Benjamin  34 
Joseph  26 

Macomber  Zebedee  87 
Mann  Horace  64 
Manning  Hannah  135,  137 
Mansfield  Samuel  114,  148 
Theophilus  115 
Marplehead  Mary  123 
Martyn  Charles  141 
Mason  Hugh  118 
(Col.)  John  A.  75 
Joseph  44,  46 
Joseph  (Esq.)  49 
Masters  John  7 
Mather  Eunice  42 
Maxwell  Dorcas  139,  140 
Mayhew  Thdmas  16,  92 
McConothy  (McConoughey  or  Mc- 
Conoghy)  David  115 
(Mrs.)  Margaret  115 
Mead  David  57,  115,  116 
Hopestill  108,  109,  111,  116 
Joshua  116 
Matthew  116 
Moses  57,  116 
Thomas  131,  132 
Meddup  Daniel  20 
Merriam  Mary  151 
Mettup  Bethia  85 
Michill  John  83,  116 
Minnehan  Michael  55 


Minut  Timothy  40 
Mixer  (Mixture)  Family  116,  117, 
118 

Daniel  94,  118 
Deacon  41 
Elijah  118 
(Mrs.)  Elizabeth  121 
Isaac  26,  37,  38,  116,  117,  118,  121 
Isaac  (Jr.)  116,  117 
(Dea.)  Isaac  38 
Joseph  117 
(Dea.)  Joseph  37 
Josiah  86,  117,  118 
(Mrs.)  Sarah  116 
Moody  Paul  ,58 
Moran  John  E.  141 
Morse  James  23,  115 
Jeremiah  101,  122 
Munroe  President  62 

Nelson  Charles  A.  8 
Newman  Henry  119 
Nichols  (Mr.)  Frank  129 

Norcross  (Mr.) - 26 

Richard  84,  122 
Nutting  Samuel  119 

Oakes  (Mr.)  Uriah  35 
Oldham  John  9,  16 
Onge  (Widow)  Frances  115 

Page  Father  19 
John  7,  20,  21,  117 
(Mrs.)  Phebe  117 
William  140 
Paine  William  112 
Palfry  John  G.  6 
Palgrave  Mary  145 
(Dr.)  Richard  145 
Palmer  William  14 
Parker  John  151 
Parkhurst  Family  118,  119 
Constable  36 
Elizabeth  85 
George  118 
George  (Tr.)  23 
Hannah  126 
Isaac  118,  119 
John  23,  118 
Samuel  36,  118 
Rachel  100 

Parmenter  Jonas  Willis  115 
Peabody  Jane  132 
Pearke  John  83,  119 
Peirce  :Family  119,  120,  121,  122 
Abigail  122 

(Capt.)  Abraham  56,  121 
Abraham  (Jr.)  121 
Amasa  122 
Anthony  119 
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Peirce  Family — Continued 
Benjamin  119 
Daniel  119,  120,  121,  149 
Ebenezer  M.  121 
Elisha  N.  (“Farmer")  78,  87 
(Mrs.)  Elizabeth  119 
Elizabeth  117 
Eunice  94 
Francis  120 

Isaac  83,  117,  119,  120,  121,  150 

Isaac  (Jr.)  119,  121 

Isaac  M.  121 

Isaac  (Sr.)  (Lt.)  120,  121 

John  119,  120,  121,  131,  132,  151 

Jonas  83,  119,  120 

Joseph  24,  26,  50,  52,  119,  120,  121 

(Serj.)  Joseph  37 

Judith  136 

Lois  137 

(Mrs.)  Lydia  121 
(Mrs.)  Mary  121 
Reuben  55 
Ruth  122 
(Mrs.)  Ruth  122 

Samuel  47,  50,  119,  120,  121,  123, 
129 

Samuel  (Jr.)  121 
Perry  Sarah  151 
William  10 

Pickering  (Rev.)  George  88 
Pickram  (Widow)  Esther  14 
Pierpont  Hannah  89 

Pike  (Mr.) - 75 

Phinney  George  73,  76 
Phillips  Benjamin  122 
(Rev.)  George  25,  122 
Lieutenant  Governor  26 
(Mrs.)  Mary  122 
Theophilus  122 
Wendall  64 
Phipps  Governor  26 
Plympton  Thomas  R.  61,  64 
Pool  Jonathan  111 
Porter  William  68 
Priest  (Price)  Family  123,  124 
Hannah  124,  125 
James  121,  123 
John  123 
John  (Jr.)  124 
Jonas  115,  123 
Joseph  83,  123 
Josiah  23 
(Mrs.)  Mary  123 
Sarah  124 
William  123 
Prince  John  T.  77 
Prout  Ebenezer  26,  27 

Randall  Elizabeth  124 
Samuel  124 


Stephen  124 
Susanna  130 
Reed  George  7,  78 
Rider  Thomas  22,  57,  115 
Ripley  (Rev.)  Samuel  8,  58,  60 
Robbins  Royal  E.  74 
Roberts  John  82 
Stephen  82 
William  82 
Rogers  Daniel  96 
(Rev.)  Ebenezer  82 
(Mrs.)  Mary  96 
Ross  Dorothy  150,  151 
Russell  James  26 

Sadler  John  100 
Saltonstall  Nathaniel  88 
Richard  (Heirs  of)  14 
(Sir)  Richard  5,  17,  24,  80,  88,  93, 
135 

Samuel  14,  17,  19,  80 
Sanderson  Family  124,  125,  126, 
127,  128,  129 
(Mrs.)  Abiah  126,  128 
Abner  122,  128,  129 
Abner  (Esq.)  8 
Abner  (Jr.)  129 
Abraham  128,  132 
Charles  128 
Daniel  128 
David  126 
Deacon  36,  41,  46 
Edmund  L.  126 

Edward  22,  24,  124,  126,  127,  128, 
148,  151 
Elijah  86 
Grace  127 
Hannah  136 
Horace  M.  126 
John  37,  38,  40,  125,  127,  128 
(Dea.)  John  127 
John  (Esq.)  8 

Jonathan  24,  28,  35,  36,  46,  124, 
125,  126,  127,  128,  136 
Jonathan  (Jr.)  24,  55,  127,  128 
Jonathan  3rd  127 
(Dea.)  Jonathan  37,  52,  83,  126, 
127,  128,  152 
(Serj.)  Jonathan  37,  38 
Jonas  128 
Josiah  127 
Lowell  128 
Mary  98 
Moses  128 

Nathan  126,  128,  151 
Nathan  (Jr.)  126 
Nathan  (3rd)  126 
Nathan  H.  126 
Nathaniel  126 
Polly  (Mary)  127 
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Sanderson  Family — Continued 
Robert  124 
Samuel  126,  127,  128 
Sarah  147,  148 
Sybil  127 

Thomas  24,  38,  125,  126,  128,  132, 
136 

Sawin  John  40,  50 
Sawtel  Richard  22 
Sawtell  Family  129,  130 
Elizabeth  130 
(Mrs.)  Elizabeth  130 
Enoch  130 
Goodwife  129 
Mary  130 
Obadiah  130 
Richard  129,  130 
(Mrs.)  Susanna  130 
Sewall  Judge  30 
Samuel  26,  34 
Shattuck  Joseph  139 

Mr. - 107 

Philip  22,  25 
Shed  Zacheriah  102 
Sherman  Edward  24,  133 
John  10,  23,  102 
(Rev.)  John  14,  115 
Joseph  23,  28,  102 
(Mrs.)  Mary  115 
P.  70 

Simonds  Daniel  134 
Rebecca  146 

Skinner  H.  B.  (M.D.)  68 
Smith  Family  130, 131, 132, 133,  134, 
135 

(Mrs.)  Abigail  132 
Charles  Elmer  134 
Charles  Frederick  134 
Converse  134 
Daniel  88,  120,  133 
David  60,  61,  95,  108 
Dinah  95 
Elijah  134 
Elisha  132 
Elizabeth  119,  120 
George  H.  71 
Hannah  115,  139 
(Mrs.)  Hannah  131 
James  131 
(Mrs.)  Jane  133 

John  22,  52, 120,  131, 133,  138,  139, 
146 

John  (Jr.)  132 

Jonas  37,  38,  46,  121,  133,  134,  151 
Jonathan  24,  36,  37,  95,  132,  133, 
134 

(Lieut.)  Jonathan  37,  132 
Joseph  57,  115,  131,  133 
Joseph  (Jr.)  115 
Leonard  61 


Lydia  133,  135 
Mary  138,  139,  140 
(Mrs.)  Mary  132 
(Widow)  Mary  131 
Nathan  94,  133 
Nathan  E.  133 

Nathaniel  95,  98,  103,  134,  135 

Patience  132 

(Rev.)  S.  F.  39 

(Mrs.)  Susanna  134 

Thomas  130, 131, 132, 138, 140, 141 

Thomas  (Jr.)  131 

Zechariah  42,  44,  46,  132,  134,  135, 
141 

(Lieut.)  Zechariah  (Jr.)  135 
Somerby  (Lt.)  75 
Sprague  Jonathan  55 
Spring  Abigail  142,  143 
Doctor  152 
John  39 

Starbuck  Alexander  3 
Walter  F.  3 
Stark  John  73 

Stearns  (Sterne)  Family  135,  136, 
137,  138 
Abigail  121 
Charles  111,  136 
Daniel  136 
David  119,  136 
Elisha  136 
Elisha  (Jr.)  136 
Ephraim  137 
George  121,  136 
George  A.  3 
Isaac  22,  115,  137,  138 
(Dea.)  Isaac  54,  98,  114,  136,  137 
Isaac  (Jr.)  135,  136 
Isaac  (Sr.)  135,  136 
James  138 
John  45,  57,  135 
Jonathan  114,  116 
Joshua  137 
Josiah  115 
Marv  98,  111 
Nathaniel  135,  137,  147 
Phineas  98 
Phinehas  57 

Samuel  33,  135,  137,  138,  149 
Samuel  (Jr.)  137,  138 
(Lt.)  Samuel  46,  83,  137 
Silas  98 
Sarah  138 
(Mrs.)  Sarah  138 
Thomas  40,  138 
Widow  26 

Steward  Samuel  149 
Stewart  Francis  J.  38 
Stimson  H.  M.  65 
Stone  Charles  F.  3,  80,  109 
Frederick  M.  6,  79 
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Stone  Howard  L.  86 
Margaret  146 
Orra  L.  3 

Simon  9,  27,  28,  116 
Stoughton  William  26 
Stowe  Harriet  Beecher  64 
Stowell  Hannah  87 
Stowers  John  21,  24,  103 
Straight  Thomas  36 
Stratton  Family  138,  139,  140 
Benjamin  140 
David  138,  139,  140 
David  (Jr.)  139 
Hannah  125 

John  22,  51,  138,  139,  140,  150 
John  (Jr.)  140 

Joseph  37,  95,  119,  138,  139,  140 
Joseph  (Jr.)  140 
(Mrs.)  Mary  139 
Samuel  138 
Simon  67 

Thomas  24,  138,  139,  140 
Stubs  John  14 
Sturgeon  Robert  40,  41 
Sumner  Charles  64 

Tainter  Jonathan  123 
Sarah  87 

Tarboll  Thomas  21,  108 
Taylor  Gregory  14 
Teel  Ammi  C.  121 
Thatcher  Samuel  18,  115 
Thaxter  (Col.)  Samuel  34,  36 
Col.  142 

Tidd  Hannah  131 
Townsend  David  56,  121 
David  (Jr.)  61 
James  142 
William  61,  62 
Twain  Mark  64 

Underwood  Joseph  14 
Thomas  10 
Upham  Nathan  58 
Samuel  O.  78,  79 

Veazey  (Mrs.)  Mary  118 
Robert  23,  118 
Viles  Charles  L.  141 
John  131,  140,  141,  145 
Jonas  141 
Nathan  141 
(Mrs.)  Susanna  141 

Wait  Joseph  139 
Waite  Richard  131 
Ward  Family  141,  142 
(Gen.)  Artemus  141 
Benjamin  89,  143 


Caleb  141,  142,  143 
John  141,  143 
(Mrs.)  Lydia  142,  143 
Richard  39 
(Mrs.)  Sarah  142,  143 
Thaddeus  142,  143 
Thaddeus  (Jr.)  143 
William  141,  142,  143 
Warren  Daniel  21,  26,  27,  143,  144, 

145 

Daniel  (Jr.)  145 

Grace  144 

Hannah  88,  115 

John  28,  89,  120,  143,  144,  145 

(Capt.)  John  29,  120 

(Ensign)  John  144,  145 

John  (Jr.)  18 

Joshua  143,  144 

TnQiQ  n  1  \\ 

(Widow)  Mehitabel  144 
Mary  89,  93,  94,  120 

Mr. - 70 

Nathan  3 
Phinehas  144 
William  144 
Washington  Gen.  61 
President  62 
Waters  Lawrence  119 
Wellington  Family  145,  146,  147 
Abraham  146 
Benjamin  40,  98,  99,  125 
Charles  Lowell  147 
Darius  146,  147 
Ebenezer  93 
John  145 

Joseph  21,  47,  110,  124,  130,  145, 

146 

Richard  137 
Roger  145 
Samuel  60,  146 
Thomas  60,  132,  145,  146,  151 
Thomas  (Jr.)  146 
William  146,  151 
William  (Jr.)  118 
Wellman  Stephen  61 
Welsted  (Rev.)  William  41 
Weston  Zacheriah  91 
Zechariah  60,  97 
White  Family  147,  148,  149 
Andrew  147,  148 
Andrew  (Jr.)  147 
Daniel  147,  148 
Edmund  115 
Emanuel  119 
John  83,  147 
(Capt.)  John  147 
Maria  147 

(Mrs.)  Mary  147,  148 
Sam.  (LeBlanc)  54 
Samuel  54 
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White  Family — Continued 
Stephen  54,  114,  147,  148 
Stephen  (Jr.)  148 
(Mrs.)  Thankful  148 
Thomas  147 

William  83,  114,  122,  147,  148,  149 
Whitney  Family  149,  150,  151,  152 
Abigail  130 
Benjamin  149,  150 
David  139,  146,  150 
David  (Jr.)  151 
Eleazer  24,  150,  151 
(Mrs.)  Elinor  149 
Elizabeth  144 
Elnathan  45,  150,  151 
James  150,  151,  152 
John  149,  150,  151 
John  (Jr.)  149 
Jonathan  20 
Joseph  70 
Josiah  133,  152 
(Miss)  Lucy  109 
Mary  146 
Nathan  150 
S.  B.  68 


Thomas  149,  150 
Widow  26 

Wigglesworth  (Rev.)  41 
Williams  Anna  153 
(Rev.)  John  42 
(Dr.)  Leonard  152 
(Lieut.)  Leonard  61,  152 
Leonard  (Esq.)  140 

Mr. - 42,  47,  48,  53 

(Rev.)  Mr. - 43 

V.  S.  68 

(Rev.)  Warham  41,  42,  152 
William  46,  47 
Windes  Barnaby  150 
Winter  John  104,  120 
Hannah  104 
Winthrop  Adam  7 
Governour  7,  8,  9,  10,  11 
(Gov.)  John  5,  6 
Samuel  (Esq.)  115 

Wiswall  Mr. - 58 

Worcester  Benjamin  3,  132 
Wright  Bezaleel  151 
Wyman  Reuben  94 


INDEX  OF  SUBJECTS  AND  LOCAL  PLACES 


Adam’s  Chair  7,  8,  9,  11 
Agricultural  Library  Asso.  70 
Arcadians  54 

Backwoodsman  (Newspaper)  78 
Bank  65 

Barn  Swallow  (Newspaper)  74 
Baseball  70 

Belmont  incorporation  71 
Bleachery  81 

Boston  Mfg.  Co.  58,  63,  64,  69 
Boyden  Fire  Engine  65,  75 
Bridges 

Farwell  Street  76 
Foot  77 

Great  (Watertown)  46,  50 
Moody  Street  67 
Newton  Street  54,  62,  76 
Brogan  factories  70 
Brook  locations,  etc. 

Beaver  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  13,  21 
Chester  7,  13,  19 
Clematis  7 

Masters  7,  8,  9,  10,  11 
Stony  8,  9,  10,  1 1 
Burying  grounds 
Old  (Grove  Hill)  31,  32,  70 
Mount  Feake,  70 

Cape  Fare  19,  20,  66 
Cavalry  troop  62 
Central  House  61,  74,  75 
Chemical  Works  63 
Chemistry  81 
College  Farm  82 
Common  69,  74,  76,  78 
Common  Old  (Town  house  lot)  64, 
65,  69,  74 

Constable’s  line  34,  35 
Crescent  (Newspaper)  71 

Eden  Vale  6,  12 
Explorations 

Dept.  Gov.  Dudley  5,  6 
Gov.  Winthrop  6,  7 
Exhibition,  Agricultural  &  Industrial 
70 


Factories 

Shoe  (Brogan)  70 
Tar  69,  70 
Watch  68,  73 
Woodenware  57 
Farmers’  Club  70 


Farmer’s  Precinct  26 
Fire  Engines 
Hand  64,  75 
Steam  75 

Free  Press  (Newspaper)  73,  76 
French  Neutrals  (Arcadians)  54 
Freshet  62 

Gas  illumination  69 
Grants 

Beaver  Brook  Plowlands  15 
Great  Dividends  12,  13,  14,  15 
Lieu  of  Township  16,  17 
Oldham  16 


Hills 

Bear  18t  82 
Boston  Rock  8,  11,  75 
Doublet  9,  11 
Fisk’s  Pinnacle  11 
Jericho  82 
Mackerel  14,  82 
Mount  Feake  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  16 
Prospect  18,  82 
Hive  (Newspaper)  65 
Hosier’s  Corner  24,  36,  46,  81 


Knop’s  Garden  18 

Libraries 

Manufacturers’  64 
Public  73 
Rumford  63,  73 

Long  Block  78 

Massasoit  81 

Massasoit  House  60,  66,  67,  81 

Meadows 
Beaver  Brook  17 
Chester  7,  13,  17 
Patch  14,  17 
Plaine  17,  18 
Pond  17 
Remote  17 
Rock  14,  17 
Mr.  Samuel’s  18 
West  14,  17 
Westpine  17 
White  Horse  19 

Meetinghouse  locations  25,  26,  27, 
28,  29,  30,  34,  35,  36,  38,  53,  63, 
71 

Middlesex  Reporter  (Newspaper)  65 
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Mills 

Boston  Mfg.  Co.  58,  63,  64,  69 
Cotton  &  Woolen  Co.  58 
Paper  58 

Mills  on  Beaver  Brook  57 
Charles  River  57,  58 
Chester  Brook  57 
Stony  Brook  57 
Mirror  (Newspaper)  68 
Mount  Feake  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  16 
Music  Hall  76,  77 


Newspapers 

Barn  Swallow  74 
Hive  65 

Middlesex  Reporter  65 
Waltham  Backwoodsman  78 
Waltham  Crescent  71 
Waltham  Free  Press  73,  76 
Waltham  Mirror  68 
Waltham  Record  76 
Waltham  Sentinel  69,  76 
Waltham  Star  65 
Waltham  Tribune  78 
Neptune  Fire  Engine  75 

Paper  Mills  58 
Piety  Corner  24,  56,  77,  81 
Plains 
Beaver  16 

Great  or  Further  15,  16 
Little  or  Hither  15,  16 
Waltham  81 
Police  Station  65,  75 
Pond  (in  the  woods),  Great  14,  15,  17, 
19,  20,  23,  80 
Pond  End  24,  80 
Precinct  Line  36 
Prospect  House  61 
Prospect ville  81 


Railroads 

Fitchburg  67,  74 
Horse  73,  74 

Massachusetts  Central  77 
Record  (Newspaper)  76 
Roberts  82 
Rocks,  The  14 
Rogers  Farm  82 
Rumford  Hall  64,  69 
Rumford  Institute  64 

Schoolhouse  locations,  30  31,  43,  44, 
46,  47,  55 

Sentinel  (Newspaper)  69,  76 
Sodom  80 

South  Side  annexed  68 
Stages  62,  66,  67 
Star  (Newspaper)  65 
Steamers 

White  Swan  75 
Wild  Rover  75 
Straight’s  Mouth  19 

Tar  Factory  69,  70 
Taverns  59,  60,  61,  66 
Telephone  system  77 
Town  House  64,  69,  74,  76 
Town  Line  50 
Trapelo  22,  40,  41,  80 
Tribune  (Newspaper)  78 

Velocipede  riding  74 
Warrendale  22 
Wars 
Civil  72 

French  and  Indian  53 
Revolution  55,  56 
Watch  factory  68,  73 
Water  Works  75 
White  Horse  19,  66 
White  Swan  75 
Woodenware  factory  57 
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